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PREFACE. 



It is now some years since, when, returning 
home one afternoon, I found upon my hall 
table a number of a small monthly magazine 
called 'The Bouquet,' with a note from the 
Editor, explaining its plan and objects, and 
requesting my assistance. He proved to be a 
Scotch gentleman, and a near neighbour of 
mine, residing in St. Andrew's Place, Regent's 
Park. His family consisted of one or two 
daughters, nearly grown up, and several sons, 
of whom the greater part were in a course of 
education at Harrow School. It appeared that 
the young ladies and gentlemen, with others 
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(some of whom were of high rank), had met 
together and formed an acquaintance in the 
Regent's Park gardens, and had estahlished 
the magazine with a view to improve them- 
selves in the composition of prose and verse, in 
all languages, I heartily complied with the 
request; and in consequence the following 
articles entitled 'Australian Sketches,' and 
* Poetry,' were compiled and written hy me. 
The first edition of this hook contained 
another series of articles entitled * The Early 
Years of Pitt,' and 'Pitt and Wilberforce,' 
which are now withdrawn, as having answered 
their purpose. I must beg to say a few words 
on that subject. 

I had long been impressed with the con- 
viction that a good Lite of Pitt was a great 
desideratum in English literature, and I was 
satisfied that there existed ample materials to 
supply the deficiency, particularly in the 
' Chatham Correspondence,' and in the ' Life 
of Wilberforce, by his Sons.' Under these 
impressions, I threw together such materials. 
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oy way of compilation, in as agreeable a form as 
I could, and annotating them as much as pos- 
sible, with a view to lead the way, and suggest 
to other more able and experienced writers 
the important work in question. I sent a 
copy of my book to my late lamented friend 
Lord Macaulay, and was agreeably surprised 
to find that in his recent article on Pitt, he 
had availed himself of it to a certain extent. 
Afterwards, when Lord Stanhope's 'Life' 
was advertised, I sent him likewise a copy, 
with a similar result; and thus I have 
become 

«< functus iuani 

Munere." 

It is not for me to criticize the works of 
such distinguished authors : but I may observe 
that I never felt completely satisfied that 
justice had been done to Pitt, until I read the 
able and eloquent critique on Lord Stanhope's 
publication, which appeared in the ' Times.' 

With regard to what I hope I am not pre- 
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sumptuous in calling the discovery of Junius, 
I was led to it by the re-perusal, after a long 
interval, of the * Character of Chatham,' a 
known production of Grattan, and which was 
a favourite subject for school-declamation in 
my boyish days : — 

" TJt pueris placeas, et declamatio fias." 

In 1814, when thirteen years old, I had 
obtained as a school-prize a copy of Junius's 
letters, which I did not part with until re- 
cently, on purchasing Woodfall's edition. 
Thus I had long been acquainted with this 
author's style, and thought that I recognized 
it in Grattan's composition. 

Chester Terrace, Eegent's Park, 
June 24th, 18G1. 
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I. 



THE VOYAGE OUT. 



The Stag, Oct. l^th, 1847. 
Latitude 31° 27'. Longitude, 16° 24'. 

My dear a. 

C. is so idle that I cannot get him 
to write to you; so you must e'en be content 
with a copy of the journal I have just written to 
J., the re- writing of which would be very irk- 
some to me, were not my heart knit to yours as 
the heart of Jonathan was to that of David; and 
I know how disappointed you would be, were 
we to speak a ship and send you nothing by her. 
I will begin with that saddest of all sad days, 

Oct. 5th, 1847.— We all left the pretty little 
village of Sea View immediately after breakfast, 

' Extracted from the letters and journals of a ladj who 
has long been resident in the colony. 

B 2 



4 AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 

and went direct to Mr. 's church, which is 

a small but beautiful building, situate a mile out 
of Ryde, and standing quite alone in the fields, 
surrounded by trees, through which are seen 
peeps of the sea. Here we found assembled 
many of our most intimate clerical friends, and 
some of our fellow- voyagers, who had come over 
from Portsmouth on purpose. After the service 

we repaired to Mr. 's house, where we had 

most hospitable entertainment. I must not omit 
to mention, that we are greatly indebted to the 

kindness of a Mr. and Mrs. , who lent us a 

handsome carriage and pair, with servants, dur- 
ing the few days we were in the island ; so that 
we had no diflSculty in getting about. After our 
dinner about three o'clock, we set off from Ryde 
in a boat, and all our clerical friends started in 
another, and arrived before us at the ship, but 
cruised about until we came up. J. would no 
doubt tell you of the droll way in which we 
ladies were hoisted into the ship. Wretched 
as I was, it really provoked a smile from me ; 
and the boatswain's shrill whistle, which wel- 
comed us each in turn on board, reminded me 

• 

of the railroad. By degrees the gentlemen 
dropped off, and left us alone with M. A., E., 
and J. We will draw a veil over the next few 
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hours. At eight o'clock all assembled in the 
cuddy for prayers, and then we immediately 
retired. Our cabins looked very pretty when 
lighted up, and we found an immense advan- 
tage in being on board some little time before 
;sailing. The noises throughout the night were 
such as totally to banish sleep ; indeed, I have 
been puzzled ever since we came on board to 
discover by what ingenuity they contrive so to 
deafen us. 

Oct. 6th. — We set sail at six this morning, 
with a favourable breeze from the east; and 
trusting to this breeze, and the knowledge of 
our experienced captain, put our pilot on shore 
at the Nab Light, on the Isle of Wight. He 
had not left us an hour, when the wind changed 
to south-west, and we commenced a series of 
most unpleasant tackings. We had not long 
been in motion, when C. and I were both ob- 
liged to retire, being overtaken by the enemy. 
C. first had recourse to his swing chair, which, 
however, did not answer, as it would not swing 
clear (it has since been altered, and swings 
well). D. kept up wonderfully for some hours, 
and rendered us many essential services, scram- 
bling about the cabin on her knees, to my in- 
tense amusement, since she is as unsteady on her 
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feet as you are. Towards evening, however, 
she, too, was obliged to give in ; but she has 
never been quite laid up, and is decidedly the 
best sailor of the three. I think I cried myself 
to sleep, like a spoiled child. Evening found us 
some thirty-five miles from Start Point, with a 
high, contrary wind, and a rough sea. Every 
passenger was more or less ill, and all the ser- 
vants, except Francis and Lucy. We found 
the latter truly valuable, and she seems to have 
been thrown in our way most providentially. 
She is never ill, is thoroughly kind and good- 
tempered, and what is more, is well broken-in 
to all the disagreeables of a sea- voyage. How- 
ever rough it is, she bobs about like a cork, so 
that I cannot look at her without laughing. I 
would especially recommend any lady going a 
sea-voyage to take a servant who is accustomed 
to it. I did not at all believe the necessity for 
it till now, because I was not at all aware of 
one's utter helplessness. Lucy dresses D. and 
myself exactly as if we were babies ; and I de- 
clare I feel thoroughly ashamed sometimes of 
the Indian habits which seem creeping upon 
me. Our dear C, though quite laid up, is not 
so utterly miserable as I had anticipated. D. 
is up and down; while I preserve a mise- 
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rable medium between the two — ^not a happy 
one. 

Oct. 7th. — C. was a little more brisk this 
morning, and crawled on deck before breakfast. 
Moreover, he actually ventured to the breakfast- 
table ; and D. and I heard him, as we lay in 
our cabins, laughing and talking, and making 
himself agreeable, no doubt, as is his wont. 
However, it did not last long ; he was soon as 
bad as ever again, and a prisoner for the day. 
The wind continued contrary, and we spent the 
day in tedious tacking, which is very trying, 
more especially as our "Stag" is what the 
captain calls weak ; that is, has a bad habit of 
leaning over to one side, so much so, that I was 
in constant dread of its turning over bodily: 
but the captain only laughed at my fears, which 
no doubt is very encouraging. We did not suc- 
ceed to-day in making much progress, notwith- 
standing all our persevering efltorts, and night 
found us not far from Start Point, where we 
began our course in the morning. I quite dread 
night coming, for sleep is a thing as yet un- 
known to us. The extent and variety of the 
noises — above, below, and on all sides — is some- 
thing quite indescribable. The creaking is such 
as to make us fear the ship will come clattering 
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about our ears ere long ; but I believe if the 
truth were known, it proceeds chiefly from our 
own new furniture. The constant reefing, taking 
in, or setting of sails ; and then, before dawn, 
the pumping of water, and subsequent scrubbing 
of the decks exactly over our heads ; added to 
which the constant creaking of the rudder, all 
combine to banish sleep from the most weary. 
Oct %th. — Start Point haunts us. We never 
ask where we are but we are some few miles on 
one side or other of Start Point— always start- 
ing, never ofil. The captain tells us for our com- 
fort that he has been thirty- five days beating 
about in the Channel with contrary winds — a 
pleasant prospect, is it not ? This day was, how- 
ever, beautifully fine ; and we sat on deck, at the 
top of the hill, that is, on the weather side of the 
ship. In the course of the morning a boat from 
Plymouth came alongside, and oflTered to take 
letters on shore. It was amusing to see how 
soon the decks were cleared, the cuddy table 
filled with writing-desks, and the whole party in 
a state of intense excitement. "In a quarter of 
an hour forty-two letters made their appearance. 
The captain offered the boatman sixpence a-piece 
for carrying them, but he would not take them 
under a shilling; so you might suppose they 
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made a fine harvest : however, the money had 
to be divided amongst nineteen, the crews of 
ctifierent boats who are in the habit of carrying 
letters for ships in the Channel, and who all 
expect to have their share of each ship. The 
wind still continued adverse, but the sea being 
much smoother, many of us appeared for the 
first time at dinner to-day ; but oh, how daintily 
we ate ! at least, I did. The captain sits in the 
middle, with a compass over his head, so that 
he can at any moment look up and see the 
course of the ship. Next to him, on his right, 

sit I; then C, D., and the party; so that 

we are most comfortably placed. Opposite to 

the captain sits Mr. , the second officer, a 

very pleasing, intelligent young man; at the 
top, Mr. , the first officer, an honest, kind- 
hearted Scotchman, of very few words thus 
far, but, I think, of much meaning ; and the 
doctor, a merry, good-humoured fellow, very 
fond of playing with the children, and an ex- 
cellent hand at amusing them. This evening 
we went in very close to the Cornwall coast, and 
our good captain holds out hopes that we shall 
clear the Lizard Point to-morrow. We should 
have enjoyed our sit upon deck to-day, notwith- 
standing the contrary wind, were it not so very 
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perpendicular ; but really, with every pitch of 
the vessel we are obliged to seize upon a rope, 
or any other thing that we can lay our hands 
on, to keep us from falling; and even this pre- 
caution does not always avail us : for away we 
go, chairs and all, rolling in wild confusion 
on the deck. Of course, a prodigious fit of 
laughter ensues, which does us all good. 

Oct. 9th. — A thoroughly wet, stormy, squally 
morning. Could do nothing but sit, or rather 
fling about in the cuddy, attempting to read, and 
occasionally to amuse the children. The captain 
calls it " dirty weather," and so do I. I believe 
many of us heartily wish ourselves on shore 
again ; and I think, once there, nothing should 
ever tempt me to sea again. I ventured to re- 
mark to the captain that it might be expedient 
to put into Falmouth Harbour. Whereupon he 
made me a low bow, and assured me that he 
would do so when there was nothing better to 
be done ; and so we tossed about all day, weary 
and worn. Happily, some truly amusing scenes 
kept us alive in the cuddy. The children, of 
whom we have sixteen on board, had the greatest 
difficulty in getting any dinner, owing to the 
violent pitching of the vessel ; and, in spite of 
my own miserable sensations, I could not refrain 
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from laughing, when, ever and anon, an unfor- 
tunate little mortal— chair, plate, and all — was 
hurried away without the slightest warning, and 
with an irresistible impulse, to the further end of 
the cuddy. It is matter of great astonishment 
to me, that we all escape wounds and bruises. 
The children scramble up and down that steep 
ladder alone, and in the roughest weather ; and 
are tumbled hither and thither, the sport of the 
winds and the waves, without any damage ; but 
when they hear a great clashing of plates, &c., 
which is constantly taking place on the cuddy 
table, the little ones take the alarm, and add 
their voices to the already inharmonious con- 
cert. This evening finds us somewhere between 
Lizard Point and the Scillys; but as yet we 
have got no latitude or longitude. 

Oct. lOM. — Our first Sunday on board. It 
was with some difficulty that I got over the 
deep feeling of depression with which I left 
my bed this morning. Many of our numerous 
happy Sabbaths rose before me, as vividly as if 
I were living them over again — ^but now, how 
changed ! — how unknown the future ! A bright 
sun, and a somewhat modified, though still 
contrary wind, combined, in some measure, to 
dissipate these gloomy feelings. We have now 
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prayers regularly morning and evening at eight 
o'clock, the cuddy being crammed as full as it 
can possibly be, at least in the evening; in the 
morning many of them have other matters to 
attend to, but when we get more settled they 
are all to be provided for somehow or other. 

At eleven o'clock Dr. read the morning 

service in the cuddy, and C. read a sermon of 
Bradley's, not having been able to look over 
one of his own ; indeed it is all he can do to 
get through prayers at present. Our servants 
are still ill and wretched below. Poor things ! 
how I pity them, in their close, crowded cabins ; 
and they have never been able to open their 
windows, or rather port-holes, since the day we 
left Portsmouth. I fear that, however smooth 
the sea, they must be shut throughout the 
vovage, as the water invariably pours in when 
some impatient spirit opens one. Dinner was 
again a source of great amusement; the ham 

all but took refuge on Mr. 's knee, and 

various similar adventures kept us all alive. 
At seven o'clock we had the evening service, 
and an exposition from C. We got our first 
latitude to-day. 
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THE VOYAGE OUT. 



Oct. llth^ 1847. — ^High south-west wind, 
very squally and showery all day. We, however, 
contrived to get upon deck between showers, 
which refreshed us a great deal. Some small 
fish werie seen sporting about in the water, close 
to the ship; also many sea-gulls, and a few 
stormy petrels. Our whole strength was spent 
in keeping our seats and feet, and night found 
us quite weary. We all agree that one quarter 
of an hour's perfect rest, that is, without any 
sea-motion, would be the greatest possible treat. 

Oct. 12th. — Brilliant morning — wind mode- 
rate, but from the same adverse quarter — swell 
much subsided. A shoal of porpoises were seen 
to-day going northwards, which the captain says 
is a good sign for a fair wind, as they always go 
with the head to the wind. Four vessels are in 
sight this morning, all like ourselves outward- 
bound, and tacking about in the hope of making 
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some little way. One of them is a great 
steamer bound to America. Our maidens are 
much better, and many of them have appeared 
on deck to-day. The cook has had his fire 
washed out twice, by the sea coming over; 
notwithstanding which, he continues to send 
us up as varied a dinner as usual. The wind 
never ceased to fall all day, and by four o'clock 
we had a dead calm, the sails flapping about 
lazily, with a melancholy sound. We enjoyed 
the evening on deck, gazing at an infinite 
amount of stars, and a lovely, pale crescent of 
a moon, which however soon set. 

Oct. \Zth. — ^Again a brilliant morning. 
Went early on deck, and saw several vessels in 
the distance. Wind north-west, and captain in 
high spirits. Our course was so smooth to-day, 
that I actually ate my dinner without tumbling 
into C.'s lap. A tiny bird settled on the rig- 
ging, though we are upwards of one hundred 
miles from land. We are crossing, far to the 
west, the redoubtable Bay of Biscay; but the 
sea is so smooth, that we are really almost 
happy. We are carrying an immense mass of 
canvas, which shelters us nicely from the sun. 

Oct. 14tth. — Our wedding-day. Oh ! who 
would have thought? Our heads are heavy, 
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confused, and dizzy this morning ; and we find 
no cure but patience. Dark masses of cloud 
encompassed us this afternoon — the swell in- 
creased greatly, as did also our favourable wind 
-and the captain promised us a rapid progress 
during the night. A starling was caught on 
the rigging, two hundred miles from land, just 
before dinner. We had the pleasure of seeing 
two waterspouts, which the captain says are 
not usual in these latitudes. It was very as- 
tounding to see the clouds putting out a long 
feeler, to suck up a supply of water from the 
sea, and the sea bubbling up to meet it. During 
the last twenty-four hours we have gone one 
hundred and fifty miles. The night closed 
with heavy rain, and high north-east wind. 

Oct. 15th. — Such another night I trust we 
shall never pass. Nobody slept ; and the ser- 
vants were dreadfully alarmed; so much so, 
that the doctor was obliged to get up and give 
them a light to comfort them. Stray boxes 
came rolling and banging against their cabin- 
doors. The sea poured down the hatchway, 
and flooded many of the cabins ; and altogether, 
I understand, the scene was any thing but 
comfortable. The swell, and consequent roll- 
ing of the ship, were tremendous; and the 
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wind blew a gale from the north-east. Hap- 
pily, it was in the right quarter ; so that amidst 
all the noise, confusion, and misery, we had 
the satisfaction of knowing that we were pro- 
gressing at the rate of eleven knots an hour. 
The rolling motion does not affect one's head 
as the pitching does, which is another drop of 
comfort ; but the roll was so excessive, and so 
quick, that we were never at rest: no sooner 
rolled over to one side of the bed, than we 
found ourselves tossed back again to the other 
— till we were quite exhausted. In the night 
the binnacle came off with a great noise, and 
the compass was disarranged ; happily the cap- 
tain was on deck, and soon put all to rights 
again. We have but this one compass on 
board that is good for any thing ; so we do well 
to take care of it. The scene at breakfast 
baffles all description. Very few dishes ap- 
peared, and those were carefully bolstered up 
with sand-bags. We ate with one hand, and 
held on by the other. Tea and coffee can only 
be kept within bounds by putting them on the 
swing-tables, which are invaluable. The scenes 
amongst the children were not a little amusing. 
Their great annoyance was, when their play- 
things were rolled away from them. They 
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play in bad weather in that space by our cabin- 
door where the stairs go down to the between- 
decks, and it is a matter of astonishment to us 
all that they go up and down these stairs, and 
tumble about here and there, without the 
slightest injury, and apparently without caring 
for it, unless, as I said before, they lose their 
playthings. We contrived to get upon deck 
for an hour in the course of the morning, the 
rain having ceased; but were so constantly 
driven upon the hencoops, that at length one 
got loose, and flew, contents and all, to the 
other side of the deck. I think you did not 
see the ship after it was spoilt by the hay and 
poultry. To our great surprise, when we got 
near her at Portsmouth, we saw the whole of 
the poop hung with large bundles of hay, and 
hampers of potatoes; while literally running 
the whole length, upon each side of the deck, 
are insuflorably offensive hencoops, so crowded 
with poultry, that some dozens have already 
died of suffocation. I would willingly forego 
the luxury for the sake of having the decks 
clear. Towards evening the wind lulled a 
little, and the captain promised us a quieter 
night. Our progress during the last twenty- 
four hours has been one hundred and eighty 
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miles, and we are now to the south of Cape 
Finisterre, in a fair way for Madeira, where 
our good-natured captain holds out a hope of 
getting oranges and grapes : but we know full 
well that his " grapes are sour." D. actually 
delights in seeing the sea mountains, but they 
have no charms for me. I believe it is an 
error in taste, but so it is ; and I would will- 
ingly never set eyes on the sea again. Yester- 
day, we got a good deal of the hay cleared off 
the poop before the bad weather came on ; room 
having been made in the hold by "shaking 
together" the empty water-casks ; which means, 
taking to pieces, and tying them up in close 
bundles. This is a great improvement. We 
live in hopes that the hencoops will follow ; but 
this, I fear, is a delusion : indeed I believe that 
nothing short of eating the contents will rid us 
of them ; which is no easy matter, seeing they 
are very tough. 

Oct. IQth. — Another rough night, but not 
so bad as the one before. Our numerous chests 
of drawers, &c. creak terrifically. I really 
think, if we have much more of this weather, 
they will break away altogether. This noise, 
together with all the others natural to a ship, 
are enough to drive one crazy. No wonder D. 
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has a headache to-day. Do you remember 
what perfect repose you promised us on board ? 
It is all to come yet, I assure you. Our heads, 
as I have shown above, have no rest ; and our 
bodies are worn to laths with the exertion of 
keeping an equilibrium, and preserving our- 
selves from threatened wounds and bruises. I 
certainly ought to have had opodeldoc in my 
medicine chest; but I dare say the good- 
natured doctor can supply us with most things 
we want. Tartaric acid is another ingredient 
which I have omitted; and I cannot tell you 
how I have longed for some. Also, if I were 
coming out again I would bring soda-water, 
and lemon and orange juices, and all such 
things, which are even now in great request, 
and will probably be still more so in the hot 
latitudes. D.'s elbows are black and blue, 
which is nothing extraordinary for her ; and I 
fancy would not be for you, were you here — 
and would that you were ! We are all devoid 
of the power of doing aught to good purpose : 
perhaps things will mend soon. I was half 
angry with dear C. this morning, because he 
slept soundly during the minor hurly-burly of 
last night; while D. and I scarce closed our 
eyes. Notwithstanding all these horrors, I 

c 2 
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can laugh more heartily than most of them, 
when we and our dishes go skimming away to 
the other end of the cuddy ; and when I reflect 
that this hlustering wind is favourahle I cease 
to complain. We are now ahout even with, 
hut far to the west of Lisbon. 

Oct. \7th {Sunday). — A most lovely calm 

morning, with little swell. At eleven Dr. 

read prayers on the quarter-deck, there being 
rather too much wind on the poop. C. preached 
one of his St. Paul's * sermons. The whole 
ship's company were present, and appeared 
very attentive. C. wore his doctor's gown and 

cassock, and Dr. his surplice — all in 

proper form. All our St. Paul's people were 
near us, and I felt comforted. In the after- 
noon they sat on the poop, and we on the 
quarter-deck, and I heard them singing a 
number of the dear old St. Paul's tunes. At 
seven we had evening service in the cuddy, 
and contrived to squeeze in all but the crew, 

to whom Dr. had read prayers during 

the afternoon. C. preached again. Our Sun- 
day was as happy a one as we could expect: 
but Sunday is my worst day, particularly as 

* A church at Cambridge, of which the husband of the 
writer was formerly incumbent. 
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evening draws on; and I picture the study 
with its cheerful fire and lights at No. 3, and 
J. sitting in the great arm-chair saying saucy 
things. And then, again, this is just the time 
you used to visit us; and so many snug and 
happy evenings come to my remembrance. 
But a truce to these reminiscences. The sun- 
set this evening was splendid — like a mountain 
sunset ; it is the first we have seen. The cap- 
tain promises we shall sight Madeira to-morrow. 
The wind, though north-east, is most balmy 
and warm; quite a Spanish climato. The 
temperature rises every day. 

Oct. \Sth. — Balmy and beautiful; sea per- 
fectly smooth and deep blue ; wind varying from 
north to west, but quite favourable. While we 
were at dinner, about four o'clock, the officer on 
watch put his head down the cuddy skylight, 
and announced land. It turned out to be Porto 
Santo, one of the Madeira group, which boasts 
a very beautiful, bold mountain outline, of small 
extent. It just reminded me (though it is on 
a much grander scale) of the Eildon Hills, as 
we approached them from Galashiels. A very 
faint outline of the low point of Madeira 
appeared a little beyond Porto Santo. But 
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evening closed in so rapidly that we could not 
see much, 

Oct. 19th. — A fac-simile of yesterday, as re- 
gards weather. We had a distant view of 
Madeira hefore breakfast, and a very fine view 
of .he D^erta,-. group of ^oky^hod^ to 
one of which the Madeiras transport their con- 
victs. The weather is getting rather warm; 
and the draughts which keep me alive have 
given D. cold. This evening was most beautiful. 
We went on deck after prayers, and remained 
till ten o'clock. 

Oct. 20th. — ^Bright, calm, and hot — the 
thermometer at 70° in the shade. The deck 
is very hot, but we find a great comfort in 
the awning. The cuddy is pleasantly cool and 
shady in the morning ; so I generally sit in it 
till the children's dinner comes, and then we 
go on deck till our dinner. We have had a 
dead calm to-day, and have really been drifting 
northward instead of making way. About five 
o'clock we had a beautiful view of the Peak of 
Teneriffe, and the island of Palma, one of the 
Canary group ; which, by-the-bye, accounts for 
the dear birds singing so sweetly this morning. 
The one in the cabin contrived to get out of 
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its cage to-day, I suppose with a view to return 
to its native islands ^ but its design was frus- 
trated, for the steward caught it in the cuddy, 
and brought it up to me on deck. The five 
in the large cage are so inordinately fond of 
bathing, that we cannot keep the cage com- 
fortable unless we deprive them of all water 
but that in the bottle. Lucy gives them their 
bath about half-past seven — takes it away, and 
cleans up between nine and ten; but if she 
puts any water in the glass dish, they are sure 
to wash in it before the day is over. I suspect 
they really enjoy themselves very much, and 
they are greatly admired by the passengers; 
as for me, my love for them increases daily, 
and Lucy's attachment is not slight. Till this 
calm our " Stag " was bounding along at the 
rate of from nine to ten knots an hour ; which 
is very good, says our captain. Our usual rate 
is from seven to nine. We have now got into 
very regular ways. The children breakfast at 
eight, we at nine ; immediately after breakfast 
C. reads prayers ; he then takes the young mids 
into the cabin, and reads with them for half an 
hour : while Dr. and Mr. take alter- 
nately one-half of the crew. At half-past ten 
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Mr. reads prayers to the intermediates *, 

(who are at breakfast during our prayers,) in his 
own cabin ; after which C. and the clergy, &c. 
have a Greek Testament class, which lasts an 
indefinite time. At twelve o'clock tiffin, in 
the shape of biscuit and wine, appears on the 
cuddy table. At half-past twelve the children's 
dinner; then the intermediates have theirs; 
and at half-past three ours. Immediately after 
which comes the children's tea, the inter- 
mediates' tea, then our tea, and after prayers 
(at eight o'clock) wine and biscuits. So you 
see the cook, steward, and waiters have no 
sinecure. My mornings have chiefly been spent 
in writing this journal; because for the first 
ten days I could do nothing, so that I had to 
write up from memory. After the Greek Tes- 
tament class, C. comes upon deck, and either 
reads to himself, or reads Simeon to us : but 
there is much interruption. What with chil- 
dren and poultry there is little room, and still 
less quiet on deck. We have petitioned that 
the poor cook may have a holiday on Sundays, 

* These, as the name implies, are passengers occu- 
pying a middle rank between the first, or cabin, and the 
lowest, or steerage class. 
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for which he is very grateful. C. took the 
sense of the company on the subject; and then 
made the proposal publicly to the captain at 
dinner time, that henceforth we should have a 
cold dinner on Sunday. We live exceedingly 
well — indeed I would willingly give up some of 
our luxuries that the intermediates might fare 
better. Hitherto they have had to scramble 
for their meals, and get what they can, without 
any regular provision being made for them. C. 
spoke to both captain and steward about it; 
and the last two days they have been much 
more comfortable. The steward is a very nice 
man, and anxious to make things agreeable to 

all parties ; but he says Mr. did not make 

any particular provision for the intermediates. 
I believe, if the truth were known, we are too 
many to be very comfortable. We ourselves 
have not a complaint to make; nothing has 
been omitted that could conduce to our well- 
being; and our captain is the kindest person 
possible. Were we minus some half-dozen 
passengers and servants there would be no dif- 
ficulty. The poor cook complains that his 
coppers are not large enough for such a party, 
and in truth the cuddy scarcely holds us. We 
have soup every day, with a great variety of 
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meat and poultry. Curry is a standing dish ; 
eight dishes of excellent tarts and puddings 
always make their appearance, and figs, ginger- 
bread nuts, &c. as dessert. At breakfast we 
have abundance of hot and cold meat. The 
butter, of course, is uneatable, though all the 
party do not seem to think so. The tea and 
coffee might be better : I dare say the materials 
are good enough, but all the hot water is so 
oily, that I long for some of your coffee every 
night. The evenings are now so short, that 
we can only go on deck for a little space after 
dinner, unless we choose to spend our time in 
idleness : but as soon as it is dark, C. and I 
come down, and read, work, and drink tea till 
eight o'clock — prayer time. 



m. 
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Oct. 21^ 1847. — Bright, but a high con- 
trary wind from south-west, which will not 
allow us to weather the Canary Isles. Away 
we go, tacking to America ! — a novel method of 
reaching Australia — the ship all askew, and un- 
comfortable enough. We always pitch heavily 
with a contrary wind, and it is by far the most 
disagreeable motion we have. Night came at 
length, and we went to bed, with no comfort 
but the hope that the wind might change. 

Oct. 22nd. — No change for the better— va- 
riable winds all day, favourable for one half- 
hour. That everlasting island of Palma still in 
sight, and our whole business is to weather it 
and Ferro to the south of it. It haunts us like 
Start Point : and, indeed, we yesterday gave it 
that new name. As there is so little doing, I 
think I must begin and give you an account of 
the live stock on board : and yet I feel so 
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good-for-nothing, idle, and brainless, that I do 
not think I can write another word. So I shall 
just give our latitude and longitude, and wish 
you good evening. Lat. 28° 42'. Long. 18° SCK. 

Oct. 23rd. — Light southerly winds. Now 
and then we make a little wee bit of southing : 
but it is evident we shall reach New York before 
long ! Palma is about twenty-eight miles dis- 
tant, and we can just distinguish some white 
cliflFs, and, apparently, verdure on the top ; but 
it is very hazy. Ferro is on the other side of 
us, but so distant, that we can only discern its 
mountainous outline. During the night we got 
in right amongst the islands, but not being able 
to weather them, came out again ! Is it not 
humiliating ? At half-past nine in the evening 
we had a tremendous tropical thunder-storm, 
which lasted four hours. The thunder shook 
our cabin windows, and the lightning ran along 
the deck, and for the moment half blinded the 
unfortunate being on watch: it purified the 
air, which had been excessively heavy and op- 
pressive all the afternoon. 

Oct. 24th {Sunday). — Beautiful calm morn- 
ing — sea like blue glass — wind, of course, 
southerly, and we in a fair way for New York 
still. We had a most interesting service on the 
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poop, which was " church-rigged." C. preached 
one of his St. Paul's sermons : I do not believe 
he will ever write a new one. For the first time 
we have been able to sit a couple of hours in 
our own cabin to-day : it was shady and cool. 

In the evening we again had service : Dr. 

preached extempore. I forgot to taention, that 
on Saturday night a little canary bird flew into 
one of our cabins between decks, and remained 
all night. In the morning they brought it to me, 
and I put it into my cabin cage. Granchester 
Dick ' looked down upon it from his topmost 
perch in great amazement, and at length sang 
it a song ; but in a quarter of an hour the poor 
little exhausted thing died. Its eyes were all 
glazed when it came to me, and I could not 
persuade it to eat any bread. It was not nearly 
so pretty as mine, being very dark all over the 
back and head. If the doctor can put it into a 
proper condition for keeping, I shall send it to 
you, and hope you will think it worth stuffing ^ 
Oct 2oth. — The monotony of our long calm 
was this morning broken — sixteen sail appeared, 

* Purchased at Granchester, near Cambridge, where 
there is a celebrated breed of canaries. 

* It has been stuffed, and is now in my drawing-room ; 
but proves to be only a yellow water-wagtail. 
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one of which came very near, and proved to be 
a man-of-war, the " Amphitrite," bound to the 
coast of Africa, to cruise about for slavers : she 
was formerly a forty-two gun ship, but has been 
reduced to twenty-eight. They telegraphed to 
know where we were going, and sent a boat 
with an office and some letters on board, one 
of which was for a Romish bishop at Sydney. 
The moon is so brilliant between nine and ten 
that we can see to read on deck, whither we 
betake ourselves from half-past nine to ten, 
during this very beautiful weather. The cap- 
tain is quite sure it makes us sleep better, and 
will not rest till he gets us all up. 

Oct. 26th. — Becalmed, becalmed, becalmed. 
A number of dolphins were kind enough to 
come and amuse us to-day, and all the return we 
made was to catch and eat as many as we could. 
I was rather annoyed at our rapacity. In the 
water they are very beautiful, showing a variety 
of brilliant colouring according as the sun shines 
upon them, and moving about with much swift- 
ness and grace. They are about the size of an 
ordinary salmon-trout ; on table they are by no 
means bad, but somewhat tough, and the cap- 
tain tells us that they are often poisonous, if 
not in a good state of health : but the cook can 
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always tell by the effect on his utensils. I had 
a childish expectation of seeing some queer- 
shaped thing, like what one sees as specimens 
of dolphins in children's picture-books, and was 
therefore surprised to see them of so ordinary 
a shape. A light breeze sprang up this evening 
from north-east, but died away almost imme- 
diately, as if to mock us ; we have, however, 
contrived to make a little southing. 

Oct. 28th. — At length we have some ap- 
proach to a trade wind, but there is scarcely any 
north in it — all east : however, it answers our 
purpose, and we are going seven knots an hour, 
which somewhat makes up for the uneasy motion 
of the vessel. The heat to-day is very oppres- 
sive, though I believe the thermometer is not 
much more than 75** in the shade. This after- 
noon we entered the Tropics ; the air is thick 
and heavy, and every thing one touches is damp 
and clammy. I could just fancy how this at- 
mosphere would promote the rank, unhealthy 
vegetation, of which one reads in these regions. 
I cannot write any more, because a fat, puffy 
wind blows my paper about in all directions ; 
and if we shut it out we cannot breathe. I 
don't like the Tropics. I think all this is a 
capital preparation for our new country; we 
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are sure to be pleased with it, be it what it 
may, after a voyage. 

Oct. 29th. — Our trade continues prosperous, 
though not decidedly a fair wind. We have 
gone two hundred and ten miles in the twenty- 
four hours, and the air is not quite so heavy 
and damp, which is a great comfort. You can 
scarcely imagine the state of languor in which 
we find ourselves : my feet are so swelled, that 
it is all that Lucy and I can do together to get 
my stockings off and on. 

Oct. 30th. — Wind still favourable, though 
very light. Hot as it is, it is refreshing to 
think that we are getting on. The thermo- 
meter, at eight o'clock this morning, was at 
80° in the shade, and in the course of the day 
rose to 86°. We have seen numbers of flying 
fish to-day: for a long time I took them for 
birds skimming along the surface of the water. 

Nov. 1st. — Another fiery hot morning. We 
find our shower-bath a great comfort ; though, 
with the ship leaning on one side, it is very 
difficult to get under it. A glass of Chester- 
terrace water would be an inconceivable treat 
to us : it is all lukewarm here, and looks won- 
drous dingy. The captain received a letter 
this evening, containing a petition from the 
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crew to be allowed to pay Neptune his usual 
honours on crossing the Line : but to our great 
content he set his face stoutly against it, and 
has done so ever since he was a commander. 
In order that they may lose nothing by his 
refusal, we (the passengers) who have never 
crossed the Line before, have agreed to make 
up a purse for them, to do what they like with 
at the end of the voyage. The captain says, 
he has never known the accustomed follies 
practised without being attended by much 
quarrelling, both amongst crew and passen- 
gers, and sometimes with worse consequences. 
He was once on board a ship where a young 
officer declared that he would shoot the first 
person who attempted to commence operations 
upon him ; and sure enough, on the boatswain 
breaking into his cabin, dressed up in all his 
tomfoolery, the officer shot him dead on the 
spot! It was brought in manslaughter, and 
the captain of the ship received a severe re- 
primand for not interfering, which he had 
refused to do. 

Nov. 2nd. — We are always either groaning 
or laughing ; but I think most frequently the 
former, on account of the sultry heat. We 
might get up early and go on deck : but then 

D 
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we should be weary before the morning was 
over; and unless we were up some time before 
the sun we should not find it much cooler. 
Many of the children on board are lively, intel- 
ligent, good-tempered, well-ordered creatures, 
varying from two to eleven years. There is a 
boy of seven, shrewd, merry, and inquisitive, 
dearly loving a joke, and constantly playing 
one ofi^ upon one or other of his young compa- 
nions. He is always poking his little dew- 
droppy face into our cabin, when I am there, 
and asking with the strongest Scotch accent, 
" May I come in ? " I never refuse him, be- 
cause he is so amusing ; and I know I can turn 
him out whenever I like. Then there is the 
queerest of all queer little girls, whose charac- 
ter peeps out slowly ; and lastly, a baby — oh, 
such a baby ! three months old — the most 
lovely creature that ever was seen. When it 
comes on deck there is a scuffle for it; but I 
generally get a good hour's nurse every day. 
We have had a change in the weather to-day, 
and it is thought that our trade is leaving us, 
after a shabby visit of three days only. We 
have had a heavy squall, and such rain ! I 
cannot imagine why it did not cool the air, 
which is as close as possible, and black massive 
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clouds are hanging around us. There is such 
a hauling in of mainbraces, and taking in of 
studsails, as creates quite a sensation when a 
storm is coming. A word from the dear birds 
— " We in the great cage do not sing," and I 
am sure I cannot tell why ; " we only chirp ; 
but we look very slim, and bright, and well ; 
and we wash, eat, and drink to a great extent : 
we hear our pretty neighbour in mamma's 
cabin singing like a nightingale every morn- 
ing." Thermometer Sff". 

Nov. 3rd. — ^Yesterday's rain has refreshed 
the air, and we have a comparatively cool day : 
of which the crew are taking advantage to get 
up a number of immense water-casks out of 
the hold. Such an excitement and noise as it 
occasions would amaze you. The fiddler has 
been hard at it since before our breakfast. 
You must know, that he is a most necessary 
appendage to all work; and nothing of any 
importance is carried on without his aid. I 
think the poor man's arm must ache with 
handling the fiddlestick : I am sure our ears 
ache with the oft-repeated jigs and polkas with 
which he treats us. The boatswain makes no- 
thing of stopping him in the middle of a bar, 
without the least ceremony, if their hauling 

D 2 
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comes to a stop : and, in fact, he is quite a 
machine in their hands. This evening is the 
clearest we have seen in the Tropics : the stars 
are not dim. 

Nov. 4th. — About eleven o'clock, to our 
amazement, comes a great squall, and a dash of 
rain. Tropical weather this! The thermo- 
meter fell to 79* : but why, or wherefore, no- 
body knew, for it was hotter than ever. We 
did not know how to sit at dinner: and C, 
with all his complacency, was as fidgety as any 
of us. The captain looked for a squally even- 
ing, but there came a perfect calm instead. 
We are to-day, at noon, abreast of Sierra 
Leone. 

Nov. 5th. — We have had no bonfires ! How 
should we? A dead calm all day — ^the sky 
just like our hottest summer sky, with little, 
peaceful, cotton-wool clouds floating about the 
horizon — a few trees, hills, and fields, would 
make it lovely. A vessel in sight, which they 
think is the " Lady Nugent " again, bound to 
Bombay. I omitted to tell you that we came 
up with her a week ago, and passed her, much 
to the captain's satisfaction. She left Black- 
wall the same day the " Stag " did, and stopped 
no where : whereas we were two days and a half 
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at Portsmouth, and yet we have beaten her. 
Hurrah for the "Stag!" 

Nov. 9th. — ^Not a moment to lose : a home^ 
ward-bound close at hand. Believe me, ever, 
&c. &c« Alas !. alas ! it is all a mistake : she 
turns out to be the "Lady Nugent" again* 
To our great mortification, she told us she had 
spoken and sent letters by a homeward-bound 
on Sunday last; which must have passed just 
out of our sight. I fear our chance is now 
gone, for they say a homeward-bound is seldom 
met on the other side of the Line. The day 
has been squally, but fine — the ship, as usual, 
leaning frightfully to one side: it has only 
been upright one day since we left England. 

Nov. lath. — Beautiful morning. As regards 
the pleasantness of the atmosphere, there is no 
comparison between the Southern and Northern 
Tropics. We have never been overpowered 
with the heat since we crossed the Line : and 
the thermometer has never been above 80^ 
The captain says, the superior coolness is owing 
to the south wind, which always blows colder 
in southern latitudes than does the north in 
northern. However that may be, it is a great 
comfort to us, and were we on shore, it would 
be a very delightful climate. 
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Nov. 18#A.— The wind to-day (N.E.) be- 
came so gentle a zephyr, that we almost feared 
a calm. Can you imagine a vertical sun, and 
the thermometer only at 76°? Such, however, 
is the case to-day. The breeze is something 
quite delicious: but were a calm to come, I 
suspect we should change our tone. They 
caught a flying fish this morning: it is a very 
pretty creature, about the size of a herring, 
with fins just like a bird's wing. I believe 
they are very good eating, but it does not seem 
likely that we shall catch sufficient to satisfy 
our appetites. The nights are now beautiful : 
Orion turned upside down, the Pleiades, Alde- 
baran, the Southern Cross, Mars, and Jupiter, 
are the principal objects of interest. The 
Southern Cross is only composed of four bright 
stars, forming no particular shape. South 
latitude, 18° 23'; west longitude, 29° 55'. 

Nov. \Qth. — Trinidad, an uninhabited island, 
in sight this morning — the mountainous out- 
line is beautiful, though a mere speck in the 
ocean ; and the sight of land refreshing, though 
but a volcanic-looking production — all rock 
and white cliff. Trade leaving, and almost a 
calm befalling us : what little air there is, how- 
ever, very fresh and delightful. 
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Nov. 2Qth. — Once more our hopes are raised 
by the distant appearance of a homeward- 
bound. I will not conclude, as I did before, 
because we may again be disappointed ; so this 
must be considered as a long postscript. I wish 
I could creep into the envelope, and have a 
chat with you, just on the corner of your couch, 
where I used to sit. I dare say we could 
scarcely see each other for November and 
London fog, while here all is brilliance and 
warmth: which I would willingly resign for 
your society. 



IV 



THE ARRIVAL AT PORT PHILLIP. 

At Sea, Nov. 22nd, 1847. 
South Lat. 21° 16'. West Zony. 25° 41'. 

My dear a. 

Having got rid of the budget, which 
had been accumulating ever since we left Eng- 
land, on Saturday last, I must lose no time in 
recommencing my journal. Saturday was a 
beautiful day — almost a calm, and very hot. 
About ten o'clock, while I was enjoying Mrs. 

's baby, down comes Dr. to say that 

a homeward-bound was in view. You should 
have heard the unlocking of desks and scratch- 
ing of pens that ensued. In about an hour 
and a half she came up to us, at least near 
enough for us to put a boat out : so we put our 
letters, amounting to somewhat about sixty, in 
a beautiful new bag, made of sail-cloth expressly 
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for the occasion, and Mr. , the second 

officer, with a whole party of mids, set off with 
it. When they got on board, they found it was 
a Hamburgh skipper bound to New York, just 
come from Rio Janeiro. Well, we were all 
disappointment and consternation, and what 
was to be done? After holding a consulta- 
tion, it was agreed, that as our chances grew 
smaller and smaller every hour of meeting a 
homeward-bound, we had better send our letters 
to New York, as the communication thence to 
England is direct and constant : and so their 
fate was sealed. 

Nov. 2\st. — Wind strong; unpleasant morn- 
ing ; and what do you think was the first thing 
presented to our eyes and ears on assembling 
at breakfast ? A ship close to us bound direct 
to Liverpool ! She was seen early in the morn- 
ing at a considerable distance, and no one 
imagined she would trouble herself to come 
near us, as the wind was fair for her, and she 
was running away at great speed : however, to 
the captain's surprise, she hove to, and most 
civilly came to ask if we wanted any thing. 
We had a few lines ready to send you, to say 
how we had sent our letters : but the captain, 
not having expected her to come so near, and 
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having prepared no boat, could not communi- 
cate with her, beyond asking to be reported. 
Now, was it not mortifying, to have a ship 
within a few yards bound direct to England, 
and there was our letter-bag on the high road 
to New York? The ship's name was the 
" Camilla." 

Nov. 22nd. — ^Yesterday we actually went se- 
venteen miles north. To-day we are going 
west, which is rather superfluous, considering 
that we are already 28"* too much to the west. 
We were greatly alarmed this morning by hear- 
ing a cry, " A man overboard ! " A sailor was 
instantly ordered up aloft, to keep the poor 
creature in sight: while the boatswain and 
three or four others lowered a boat, and were 
after him with the speed of lightning. I am 
sure more than three minutes did not elapse 
between the cry and the lowering of the boat : 
and yet it was astonishing to see the long way 
the sea had carried the man. However, thev 
were soon up with him ; and found him lying 
on his face quite insensible. The wonder is, 
that he did not sink. At first, he had at- 
tempted to swim, but could not make much of 
it. He seems, however, to have quite recovered. 
It is a peculiarly painful case : the tale goes. 
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that he and his wife (they are steerage pas- 
sengers) had quarrelled ; and she had so pro- 
yoked him, that, as a kind of revenge, I suppose, 
he threw himself into the sea. There were 
many providential circumstances connected with 
this event. Had it heen yesterday, the wind 
was so high,* that it would have heen impossible 
to save him. Not five minutes after he was 
safe on board again, we saw a large shark 
swim past the ship: which they say is very 
commonly the case when one has been over- 
board. It is supposed they are attracted by 
the smell of human flesh. I like still less than 
ever to look upon the sea since this accident : 
it always appears to me like a great, rapacious 
thing, that never can be satiated. 

Nov. 23rd. — The heavy swell of yesterday 
returned through the night, and made us pitch 
so much, that I got no sleep : while C, almost 
to my annoyance, slept as though we were at 
home. I think it must be a good conscience 
that makes him sleep so well. We had an 
hour and a half s amusement this morning, 
from a most sociable vessel making up to us ; 
a small Liverpool craft, bound to Arracan for 
timber. The captain was particularly com- 
municative, and it was very amusing to see the 
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conversation that went on, through the medium 
of signals. Amongst other things, he diverted 
us by asking if he could take letters for us; 
but as we have no friends at Arracan, we de- 
clined the offer. Marriott's signal-book is a 
most useful thing to seafaring persons : it con- 
tains an almost infinite number of questions 
and answers, couched in the most concise Ian* 
guage, to each of which there is a number 
attached : by means of particular fla£fs. a ship 
show, certaL numb««,'a„d then, b^^ppljing 
to your signal-book, you see what she means, 
and answer in like manner. Not content with 
this dumb show, the stranger presently came 
within hail ; and then the two captains had a 
regular gossip, as to what vessels each other 
had spoken, &c. &c. No captain that we have 
spoken yet, except the one in the "Amphi- 
trite," bears half so gentlemanly an appearance 
as our own. 

Nov. 25th. — ^A fair wind at length — actually 
right aft, a thing which we have only had once 
for a few hours since our voyage began. We 
are now going nine knots an hour, which amply 
compensates for the rain which has been falling 
all day — no going on deck. C. read to us in 
our cabin ; we generally have three or four lady 
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auditors, besides D. and myself. I have not yet 

told you that Miss has begun an infant 

school on board amongst the higher orders. 
She has the children from two o'clock till 
half-past three every day ; and very well she 
manages them so far. I must say, better than 
some of the mammas. I should not wonder if 
she were to have rather a higher class of chil- 
dren at Melbourne than she had at Cambridge. 

Nov. 28^A. — Such a beautiful calm ! but I 
think at this rate we shall have a five-months' 
voyage. Happily, we have plenty of books and 
work. By-the-bye, we find we have not at all 
too many of the former : several people are glad 
to borrow, and we also read a good deal our- 
selves. We want some poetry very much, and 
are glad to borrow Cowper of the captain, 
whose library is full of good old divines. 

Dec. 1^^.— Fancy sleeping with your windows 
open all night on the 1 st of December ! While 
we were in the Northern, and the first half of 
the Southern Tropics, we had both windows 
wide open in our cabin all night. The door, 
as you will remember, is half a Venetian, so 
you may imagine the draught. We have never 
had both windows shut since; but I suppose 
when we get further south we shall be glad to 
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do SO. Never before did our eyes open on so 
bright a 1st of December — bright, and warm, 
and summer-like. The wind, which still con- 
tinues in the north, has almost died away, and 
we have been creeping along all day at the 
humdrum pace of three knots an hour. The 
captain says, if we have a long voyage he shall 
attribute it entirely to the ladies, who are very 
fond of calms and light winds. I grant we are 
dreadful cowards; and greatly as we long to 
reach our haven, we shrink from any thing like 
a strong breeze. We saw an albatross to-day, 
skimming along the surface of the water ; it is 
as large as a great goose, and the colour of a 
sea-gull, but far from clumsy-looking, when 
seen on the wing. I watched till my eyes 
ached, hoping to see more of them; but no. 
It is astonishing how few wonders of the deep 
we have seen hitherto : the fin of a shark, some 
dolphins, a few flying fish, an albatross, and 
some Cape hens (a large black bird, smaller 
than an albatross), make up the sum of won- 
ders. We have had no phosphoric sea since 
we left the Northern Tropics. 

Dec. 2nd. — ^Beautiful day, and fair wind, so 
directly aft, that we have a little rolling ; but I 
do not mind that nearly so much as I do the 
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ship going down to one side, as it has con- 
stantly done until this week. We have been 
surrounded by albatrosses all day ; it is beauti- 
ful to see them skimming along, with the great- 
est possible ease and grace, notwithstanding 
their great size ; and every now and then dip- 
ping the tip of a wing in the sea, as if in sport, 
and rising again immediately — wheeling round 
and turning completely over, as much as to 
say, " See what I can do ! " Cape hens have 
also been abundant to-day. The stormy petrels, 
of which we saw abundance in the Tropics, 
have disappeared since we came into more 
southern latitudes. They do not appear to 
predict storm, as they were constantly to be 
seen in calms and fine weather. 

Dec. 5th. — We have had a dreadfully squally, 
rolling night, and all looked miserable when we 
met in the morning, most of us having passed 
a sleepless night. The babies fare the best : for 
the motion rocks them to sleep. It looks and 
feels exactly like snow to-day, and some very 
large hailstones have fallen. The light in our 
cabins is just like that which you have in a 
room in England, when the ground is covered 
with snow; and, indeed, the change which two 
days have wrought is perfectly marvellous. We 
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are glaxl to put on warm dresses and snow- 
boots, and sit in the cuddy in shawls and caps. 
I like it, because it is so bracing ; but it pre- 
vents our sitting on deck, which some of the 
party miss greatly. I confess I prefer sitting 
and hearing C. read in our cabin ; it is so snug, 
and we see so much less of the terrific sea, which 
has no charms for me. It is incessantly heav- 
ing in foaming billows ; mountains of sea come 
rolling on towards us, and disappear under our 
ship, making her also roll prodigiously. I do 
not like to think there is only a plank between 
us and it. The steward says, speaking of the 
" Stag," " she kicks so, that the cook cannot 
keep his saucepans on the fire." Yesterday we 
passed the island of Tristan d' Acunha at thirty 
miles' distance, without being able to touch. 

Dec. 7th. — Wind aft, with every prospect of 
an excellent log ; but so rolling and tempestuous 
that we do not know whether we stand on our 
heads or our feet. Certainly, Cape seas are not 
pleasant. We go out to walk on deck, and 
down we all three come, and are carried by the 
slope of the vessel, with considerable violence, 
against the very firail and somewhat rotten 
board which serves as a bulwark, just upon the 
very edge ; while a rope a little above, and a 
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rail above that, forms all our defence. Francis 
went with his feet right through the board the 
other day, and supported himself by the rail ; 
had it given way, he must have gone into the 

sea : but there he hung, till Mr. \ the third 

oflScer, picked him up. Yesterday, when we all 
three tumbled down, C.'s feet broke through in 
the same way; but he did not go with so much 
violence as to hang on the rail for support. 
We (D. and I) falling lighter, were satisfied 
to rest our feet against the board. Such are 
some of the perils to which we are subjected. 
C. had the swinging-cot put up yesterday for 
me ; I sleep much better in it than I did in the 
other. Lat- S. 38° 59'. Long. E. 2". 

Dec. mh.-This morning a sail appeared in 
the far distance, and between seven and eight 
in the evening we came up and spoke with her 
— ^the " Samarcand," from London to Calcutta. 
Unfortunately, we could not make out how many 
days they had been on the voyage, which is al- 
ways an interesting question. Whenever we 
find that we have been fewer days than another 
vessel, our captain capers about for joy, and is 
in tip-top spirits for the rest of the day. The 
longitude is another question always asked; 
and we found that the "Samarcand" consi- 

£ 
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dered herself ten degrees further east than we 
— a strange mistake on one side or other ! I 
sometimes think that we, perhaps, know no- 
thing of our whereabouts, and may be at the 
other side of the world from what we expect. 
Is not this a shocking want of faith in our cap- 
tain's and oflBicers' observations ? I must not 
omit to tell you that this vessel put us (at any 
rate the ladies) into a great trepidation, by 
coming so near to us that we took all the wind 
out of her sails ; consequently they could not 
steer her ; and I really thought that she would 
either cut us in two midships, or tear away one 
of our boats: the captain expected the last 
catastrophe; but, happily, she contented her- 
self with catching our studsail-yard, and even- 
tually did us no mischief. 

Dec. \Qth. — A dead calm this morning, and 
the sea all round-us dotted with albatrosses and 
stormy petrels. I think you will be interested 
with the following account of our progress hi- 
therto. In October we went 2783 miles ; No- 
vember, 3300 ; December, up to this day, 2862 
— ^making a total of 8945 miles, and leaving a 
remainder to be done of 5600 miles. You see 
we have increased our speed each month. After 
dinner the young mids amused themselves with 
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the cruel sport of catching albatrosses, which 
they do with a hook and bait, exactly as if they 
were catching fish. Six fine ones were hauled 
on board, and we were surprised to find how 
greatly we had been deceived with respect to 
their size. I should have said they were of 
the size, when seen on the sea, of a large goose ; 
but, on measuring, they were found to be nearly 
eleven feet from tip to tip of wing. The wing 
is curiously jointed, so that they fold them up 
in three, which helps much to diminish the 
apparent size. They are usually white, with a 
dusky-brown wing ; sometimes all the back is 
brown, which looks very ugly; while others, 
instead of being pure white or brown, have the 
back beautifully marked like a silver pheasant. 
The foot also is very curious, the webbed part 
being veined and pencilled, like the sweet little 
flower we used to call the pencilled geranium. 
Another curiosity about the feet is, that they 
are double; and I have no doubt that the air 
is somehow or other admitted, and so they are 
a couple of air-bags, which assist them in fly- 
ing. The captain has just brought in a foot, 
which the mids have opened and stuffed with 
oakum ; when it is dry it will make a most ex- 
traordinary and not ugly bag. 

E 2 
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Dec. 19th. — Thick fog. Everything is in a 
kind of liquid state; every chair is soaking 
wet ; our cabin is trickling down in every direc- 
tion, and the servants' cabin is in a swim, 
owing partly to the seas which are constantly 
dashing over the quarter-deck. Wind blowing 
hard from the north-east; ship tossing, plung- 
ing, heaving, leaning over, and doing every 
conceivable disagreeable thing, except rolling — 
a treat which we experience only when the wind 
is aft. After we went to bed the Southern 
Lights were seen, very vivid — so. much so as to 
eclipse the stars, which were unusually bright. 

Dec. 25th. — What a strange Christmas-day ! 
My heart has been at Cambridge, or at any 
rate in England, all day; (when is it not?) and 
though my conscience upbraids me with ingra- 
titude, I cannot help feeling inexpressibly sad. 
We had morning service and the sacrament in 
the cuddy this morning, and a very full attend- 
ance at both. The ship's company, steerage 
passengers, and intermediates, have all had a 
fresh dinner, and huge plum-puddings, for once 
in their lives, which has given general satis- 
faction. Instead of a double allowance of grog, 
the captain very wisely gave them some bottles 
of ale. Do not suppose that we have come 
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short of our turkey — ob, no ! At dinner ap- 
peared an extraordinary-looking dish — some* 
thing like a French pie — which the steward 
informed us was a turkey. It had been pre- 
served in a tin case, and brought expressly for 
Christmas-day ; and very good it was. Snipes, 
also, ap{)eared at table, having been preserved 
in like manner. 

Dec. 27th. — ^A splendid day. The sun is 
so hot, that we are glad of parasols for the first 
time since we came on board. In the Tropics 
we had always an awning, so that we had no 
need of the shade. The air is still actually cold, 
and we wrap up in shawls. We are now to the 
east of St. Paul's, which we have not even 
sighted. This evening we saw numbers of 
whales spouting around us; but I am quite 
disappointed in their size. I had a kind of 
notion that we should see the head in one ho- 
rizon and the tail in the opposite horizon. 
Then I should have exclaimed, " What mon- 
sters ! " As it is, the spouting is the only cu- 
riosity about them. I fancy one cannot judge 
very well of size in the great deep. The sunset 
this evening was exceedingly brilliant and beau- 
tiful ; and I think I must confess that it was the 
most beautiful we have ever seen, even on land. 
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Dec. 2%th, — Beautiful summer^s day — as 
near a calm as may be. The sunset was very 
lovely, though not so gorgeous as yesterday; 
but after the sun had disappeared, the sky was 
lighted up with such deep and glowing colours 
as would be tolerated in no landscape painting : 
we should at once exclaim, " How unnd,tural ! '' 
Last night he set like a volcano— fiery red; 
this evening like a ball of burnished gold ; but 
ten minutes after his disappearance, the co- 
lours were quite as deep and brilliant as the 
night before. » 

Dec. ZQth. — Dull morning; perfect calm. 
In the evening we saw the spouting of a whole 
shoal of whales, at some distance. The eflfect 
was very singular, as seen under a dense black 
mass of cloud, from the edge of which the sun 
shone upon the part of the sea where the whales 
were. It reminded me of pictures one has seen 
in children's books of the hot springs in Iceland, 
throwing up their steam and spray into the air. 

Dec. Z\st. — The last day of this most event- 
ful year. I never wish to pass such another ; 
and yet there were points of deep interest in it. 
I dreamt I was at home again last night, which, 
added to reminiscences of this day last year, 
has made me very melancholy. I trust that 
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by this time next year we shall be able to give 
you cheering and happy reports of our doings. 
At present, the future is dark and dreary, and 
I cannot penetrate it. 

Jan. \st^ 1848. — Many, many happy returns 
of this day to you ! My strongest desire is, that 
you may be permitted to spend some of them 
with us, in our remote corner. How glad 1 am 
that all these particular days — Christmas-day, 
the last day of the year, and New-year's-day — 
are passed ! To me they have been inexpressi- 
bly painful. Every now and then I am seized 
with a burning impatience to know what you 
all are about. The first letter that arrives 
will, I think, almost drive one crazy with joy. 
I am so afraid you should think any thing too 
trifling for us : every mole-hill connected with 
England will be a mountain to us, be it public 
or private — ^remember that ! 

Jan. ^th {Monday). — Are we not at anchor 
in Hobson's Bay ? On Saturday evening, just 
as the sun was setting wildly and gorgeously 
over the hills of Cape Otway, we entered the 
heads, took in our pilot, and anchored for the 
night. 



V. 



MELBOURNE IN 1848. 

Southern Orosa Hotely Australia Felia, 
February Sth, 1848. 

My dear a. 

We begin to think it a dreary long 
time since we saw you. This is just the time of 
the year when we used to spend a week or ten 
days with you ; and I fancy it would so comfort 
and settle us if we could spend that week with 
you again, and be conveyed back to our new post 
on a sunbeam. We are comforting ourselves 
that in about three weeks or a month we may 
reasonably look for letters ; surely we shall not 
be disappointed. You cannot imagine the void 
we feel, and I think they would help to fill it 
up a little, though doubtless they will make us 
somewhat melancholy just after the first read- 
ing. I resume my journal. 

e7a/i.24^A,1848. — We all setoff in the steamer 
for Melbourne, with our eyes open, as you may 
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suppose. How I did long to have you with us, 
and to hear how every thing would strike you ! 
The distance from the anchorage in Hobson's 
Bay to Melbourne is eight miles — the river is 
about the width of the Cam at Cambridge be- 
hind the colleges — the banks, the whole way 
up to Melbourne, are perfectly flat, and covered 
thickly with tea-tree scrub, which a little re- 
sembles our box-tree, and is decidedly very 
uninteresting. We were, however, refreshed 
by the sight of some cows, the first we have 
seen since leaving England, grazing (upon air 
one would think, for there was no grass) 
amongst the bushes. When we got nearer to 
Melbourne the scrub disappeared, and we saw 
extensive undulating plains, as far as the eye 
could reach, exactly the colour of a stubble- 
field, and scarcely a tree upon them. Mel- 
bourne itself is built on two small hill-sides, 
and presents the appearance of a new, dirty, 
red-brick English town ; the houses are roofed 
with shingle, which at a little distance resembles 
grey slate so completely that it would be im- 
possible to tell that it was not. On arriving 
at the landing-place there was a great crowd of 
people, who cheered us very amiably. C. ad- 
dressed a few words to them, and we then drove 
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off in various carriages, which were kindly pro- 
vided for us, to the parsonage, which is a good- 
looking house standing in a large garden, close 
to St. James's Church — the cathedral. The 
latter, though not handsome outside, is very 
nice and satisfactory inside. It is pewed entirely 
with cedar, which has no scent like our cedar, 
but is a pretty-looking wood. Having no 
scent, it does not keep away insects as ours 
does ; so that boxes of it are not of the same 
use and value. Having examined the cathedral 
within and without, the gentlemen went to 
the parsonage to partake of lunch, excepting 

Mr. , who carried the ladies off to his 

house, which is at the further extremity of the 
place, near to a new patch of houses called New 
Town, but quite suflSciently removed from them 
for all country comforts. C. and his company 
proceeded after lunch to look at St. Peter's, 
the very pretty new church sweetly situated on 
the brow of the hill overlooking Melbourne, 
the sea, the dry plains, and on two sides an 
immense extent of undulating well-wooded 
country, with blue ranges of hill in the horizon. 
Mount Macedon, &c. &c. The latter is not a 
single abrupt mountain, but a pretty range. 
From St. Peter's, C, came to Mr. 's, and 
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we returned in time for a six-o'clock dinner to 

the " Stag." I want to describe Mr. 's 

place and neighbourhood, but scarcely know 
how to begin. It stands in a very pretty gar- 
den — is surrounded by trees on every side; 
when you come out of his gates, you would 
imagine yourself in a gentleman's park, but 
you exclaim. What yellow stuff is this on the 
ground ? What curious trees are those throw- 
ing their naked arms about in all directions ? 
Substitute English grass and English foliage, 
and you have, as far as the eye can reach, (and 
I believe much farther,) a more noble and ex- 
quisite park than ever adorned this lower world 
— sometimes spreading out in extensive plains, 
sometimes swelling into gentle hills, and some- 
times rising into a really lovely range of moun- 
tain scenery. The river Yarra, which winds 
to an inconceivable extent through great part 
of this country, is much narrower than at Mel- 
bourne, and forms no feature in the landscape, 
being lost among the trees. The only kinds 
of tree which we have yet seen are three in 
number — ^the sheoak, the gum-tree, and the 
wattle, which we call the mimosa. Of these, 
the first is by no means handsome, and I will 
spare you a description of it. The second has 
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often a very picturesquely shaped trunk, and 
branches like the superannuated oaks in Sher- 
wood Forest. The bark is just now peeling 
off, and giving them a very ragged look; the 
leaves are shaped very much like those of our 
English willow, and grow for the most part in 
large tufts at the end of the branches^ so as not 
to afford much shade. I dare say one would 
find a good deal to admire in this tree, were it 
only mixed here and there with others, that 
were more timber-like. I should tell you, that 
great numbers of these gum-trees seem to have 
died a natural death ; and are either standing 
upright or laid prostrate on the ground, in 
various grotesque and picturesque attitudes. 
The distant effect of these trees is better than 
you would suppose. I have now only to de- 
scribe the wattle, or mimosa, which is such a 
favourite, elegant shrub, in England; so it is 
here while it is young, but when it attains any 
growth, the green becomes sober and dingy, 
and the leaves are almost always shut up, like 
an offended sensitive plant : however, this tree 
is not without its beauty \ Mr. has only 

' The country was seen to disadvantage by the writer, 
in consequence of its being summer : at other seasons it 
presents a verdant and beautiful appearance. 
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been able to procure for us a house into which 
we could not possibly squeeze, in a low situa- 
tion on the river bank, swarming with mos- 
quitoes, and approachable by a road which is 
jolting enough now, but in winter is up to the 
axletrees in mud. Of course we have rejected 
it, but this belongs more properly to the date 
of 

Jan. 25th. — We again took the steamer to 
Melbourne, and after having visited the house 
and satisfied ourselves that it would not do, 

Mr. took us to two or three other places 

on the Yarra, most beautifully situated, but all 
so- very small. Of course one would put up 
with small rooms if one could get nothing 
better, but then you very rarely find more than 
four in any house, and sometimes only three^ 
Servants' accommodation never seems to enter 
any one's head — the kitchen is little more than 
a shed, even in houses whose exterior and 
sitting-rooms are very respectable and pretty- 
looking ; and generally the servants sleep either 
in a closet opening into the kitchen, or in some 
distant outhouse. Two or three people here 
have kindly offered us their houses, while they 
go to the sea-side, (Brighton, for instance,) or 
into the Bush ; but they are all either too dis- 
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tant from Melbourne, or so small that we could 
not possibly get into them. These houses are 
built, some of brick, some of wood : the latter 
are, I believe, very hot, and take a great deal 
of keeping in repair ; and the former are built 
of such bad bricks, that many of them look as 
if they were tumbling to pieces. All have 
verandahs — some of them exceedingly pretty, 
and are covered with creepers* We have only 
seen two creepers in flower yet, and they were 

both at Mr. 's; the one was my pet, the 

purple mirandia barcliana, which used to hang 
so gracefully from the baskets in our garden at 
Cambridge, and the other a beautiful scarlet, 
trumpet-shaped bignonia. They tell us, there 
are several beautiful native creepers ; and Mr. 

says, as soon as we get a garden, he will 

set to work to get it into order for us. He is 
going to take our seeds, (if our garden is not 
forthcoming before sowing time,) and appro- 
priate a bed in his garden to them, to be called 

Mrs. 's bed. Is it not kind? Well! to 

return to the business of the day. The ques- 
tion soon became a serious one — where were 
we to find shelter for our heads? Had our 
ship been at Melbourne itself, instead of being 
seven or eight miles ofi^, we should not have 
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hesitated for an instant, but remained in our 
old quarters — as the captain kindly pressed us 
to do — but, owing to the inconvenient distance, 
this was impossible. The two principal hotels 
were quite full : and indeed, had they not been 
full, they are so public and bustling, that we 
should have greatly disliked them. Had there 
been only our three selves to dispose of, our 
difficulties would have dwindled down into in- 
signiJGicance : but there were our five servants, 

and Miss , and Miss . At length 

Mr. suggested a neat-looking hotel, in a 

very quiet part near the old church, the land- 
lord of which he knew to be a very respectable 
person : accordingly we went to look at it, and 
found an entirely new part of the house quite 
at our service. We immediately closed with 
them, and decided to take possession on the 
third day from this. We have but one sitting- 
room, but it is large and airy, and the bed- 
rooms, though small, are clean and comfortable : 
that is, they are as clean as the fearful dust of 
this place will permit. You may dust your 
room every hour, and yet every thing you lay 
your hands upon is gritty. The consumption 
of clothing is something wonderful, particularly 
in the stocking line — two pair a day would 
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scarcely keep you comfortable. We find we 
have brought nothing too much in the way of 
dresses, bonnets, caps, &c. &c. ; for the dust 
and sand together make speedy destruction. 
The short experience we have had of the cli- 
mate shows us that warm things will be quite 
as much wanted as cool. We returned as 
before to a six-o'clock dinner on board this 
evening. 

Jan. 26th. — This day we spent in the Bay. 

In the course of the morning, Mr. and Mrs. • 

came in a boat to call on us, and just as they 
arrived, came a message from a ship, the 
" Marion," which had come in and anchored 
close to us the night before, to beg that a 
clergyman might be sent to bury one of the 
sailors, who had died. C. being the only 
clergyman left on board, was obliged to go ; 

and the 's and we accompanied him. A 

boat took us to a little landing-place near the 
burial-ground, which is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Williamstown ^. We ladies 
landed and seated ourselves under some she- 
oaks, while C. performed his first piece of duty 
in his new country. 

^ This is the port of Melbourne. 



VI. 



THB ENVIRONS OF MELBOURNE. 

i 

Southern Cross Hotel^ Australia FelLv, 
March lOM, 1848. 

My dear a. 

In giving you an account of our 
proceedings in this letter, I shall no longer 
keep to dates, hecause I have found days pass 
away without any particular occurrence. 

We had not been long at Melbourne before 
we experienced with surprise the sudden changes 
of the climate there. When first we came it 
was cold, or at any rate cool, for a week — then 
we had a touch, and but a mere touch, of hot 
wind, while the air was very furnace-like; two 
days succeeded which were hot indeed, but not 
hotter than our last summer but one in Eng- 
land — immediately afterwards, for two days 
again, it became so cold, that some people had 
fires; although to us it was very delightfully 

F 
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pleasant. I can scarcely believe in the healthi- 
ness of so changeable a climate; and indeed 
many persons here tell us, that they do not 
consider it is healthy : they say, that they feel 
the heat more every summer, and the rheuma- 
tism every winter : but, however that may be, 
I cannot but believe that eight months out of 
the twelve are very delicious. You would be 
delighted with the geraniums here — ^they grow 
into great bushes or shrubs, as it might be a 
laurel bush in a shrubbery at home. Of course 
they are not in their beauty now, being burnt 
up, like every thing else; but we see what 
they will be, and what they can be. When 
we get a garden of our own, I will send you 
more particulars respecting such matters. 

Last month C. and I went to Brighton, dis- 
tant nine miles from Melbourne. It is a strag- 
gling village, very prettily situated on the Bay, 
containing about seven hundred inhabitants, 
all scattered far and wide. Each house stands 
in a garden, generally a large one, more or less 
cultivated. Many people go out there from 
Melbourne for several months in the summer. 
We lunched at a gentleman's house, most beau- 
tifully situated on a hill just above the beach ; 
and it would have been a good house had it 
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been built with another story. All the houses 
are but one story high, (except in Melbourne,) 
and generally contain two good sitting-rooms ; 
the other apartments being mere closets. There 
are three, and only three, good houses in the 
colony, which have been built lately, and are 
inhabited by their builders. The drive to 
Brighton is just like the drive every where 
else, along a deeply sandy road, full of tree- 
stumps, and the surrounding country pretty 
thickly strewn with gum-trees, and wattle or 
mimosa; some dead, some half dead, some in 
full vigour, some standing upright, some pros- 
trate, some leaning in grotesque attitudes. 
There is not the slightest approach to under- 
wood to be seen any where, and from the 
appearance of the grass in its present perfectly 
yellow state, I should say it was closely nibbled 
by sheep : but I believe when it begins to grow 
again we shall find it very coarse and un- 
interesting-looking. Indeed it is a marvellous 
country — it appears to be one interminable 
park: often and often do we wish that you 
could come and look at it, and be jolted over 
the stumps and honeycomb roads. Such roads 
you never did see — there is no road to any 
place, but several running in all manner of 

F 2 
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circumbendibuses amongst the trees, just so as 
to avoid this stump or that rut. Driving home 
from any place at night is a matter of no small 
nervousness, and requires an experienced hand. 
Yesterday we drove to Heidelberg, which is 
the most settled part of the country. The dis- 
tance from Melbourne is about eight miles, and 
the road is the only made road in the colony. 
You cannot think the refreshing sight it was to 
us to see a toll-bar : a real toll-bar gate it was 
not, but a bar across from rail to rail ; and the 
man who took the toll emerged from a kind of 
native hut — I never grudged a shilling less in 
my life. The road lies through what is called 
the Merri Creek : at this time of the year there 
is little or no water in it, and the road goes 
through naturally enough, only that it is steep, 
and very stony. I believe that they are going 
to build a bridge over, as it is quite impassable 
in winter. Here and there, as we went along, 
were neatly piled-up heaps of broken stone, 
ready for mending the road, just as you see in 
England : and at places we found men at work 
with shovels, levelling, filling up holes, &c. 
Yet for all this, the shakes and jolts we got 
were something quite terrible : and had we not 
been in great measure prepared by the short 
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drives we have already had within two or three 
miles of Melbourne, we should have stared 
strangely at what they called an excellent road. 
The views are pretty, — yes, very pretty; con- 
sisting of extensive undulations of thickly- 
wooded country, and ranges of blue hills in the 
distance : while the immediate road the whole 
way would be, were the grass green \ a road 
through a park. "We are already getting very 
tired of gum-trees, and are ready to exclaim 
with a certain Frenchman who visited Mel- 
bourne, with reference to the surrounding 

country, " Toujours gumV^ The 's house 

is beautifully situated in the valley of Heidel- 
berg, and looks so pretty outside, with its 
verandah and French windows : but when you 
get to it, it is a mere succession of bams, 
tacked to one another. The walls of the 
rooms are just the bare boards, as you see 
them outside; and the sky is visible through 
the shingles of the roof. When there has 
been a little damp weather, these shingles will 
swell, and then there is no fear of wet coming 
in : but until this swelling takes place they are 
of course subject to a shower-bath whenever 

^ It is 80 at all seasons, except iu the summer. 
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rain may fall. There does not, however, seem 
much chance of this at present : we have only 
seen rain once since we came on shore, and that 

but for a short time. Dr. is not fixed at 

Heidelberg, but we think he is already doing 
much good : there is a little Presbyterian chapel 
which he and the Presbyterian minister use on 
alternate Sundays, and when he is not there 
he preaches at the Moonee Ponds, some twelve 
miles distant. You can scarcely call Heidel- 
berg a village, because it is so scattered ; but 
there is a butcher, a baker, a wheelwright, a 
blacksmith, and a few other people of the same 
description, and a considerable number of set- 
tlers scattered around within some six or eight 
miles. I do not know what induced them to 
call it Heidelberg : I believe it has no claims 
on the ground of similarity to the German 
place of that name. At present the country is 
considered so safe, that people ten, and twelve, 
and more miles from town, have not a lock or 
bolt on door or window : but in and near Mel- 
bourne the case is different, and many robberies 
have been committed. 

Our fate, as regards a house, is now settled 
for a time : we have decided upon going into 
Mr. 's upper house, until such time as we 
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build, or find something suitable: every body 
says it is by far the best plan to do so, but we 
look with some horror on the not being able to 
unpack more than half our furniture, and then 
having it to move again. However, we cannot 
help ourselves. We do not by any means re- 
gret having brought our furniture with us, for 
it is exceedingly expensive here; and if you 
order any thing to be made, it is ages before 
you get it: but our difficulty consists in ours 
being of too large a nature for the small houses 
here, and we certainly should have added 
nothing in the way of chairs and beds had we 
known what to expect. Our house that is to 
be contains two sitting-rooms, opening into 
one another with folding-doors, and three bed- 
rooms — all on the same floor, as is the case 
with every house here, except in the streets, 
where there are shops on the ground-floor, and 
in those three gentlemen's houses which I have 
mentioned in a former part of my letter. Then 
there is a small store-room, and at about five 
yards' distance is a small kitchen, with two 
closets in it, in which servants have hitherto 
slept — a coach-house, and stables for two 
horses. This is the whole of the premises. 
The flower-garden is of a moderate size, and 
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there is a small kitchen-garden heyond; and 
beyond that the Government paddock. Before 
we go in, C. is going to build two servants' 
rooms, attached to the kitchen; and join the 
kitchen to the house, by some kind of covered 
way. There is a verandah round three sides 
and a half of the house, and altogether it looks 
very pretty. 



VII. 

AN EXCURSION TO GEELONG AND PORT FAIRY. 

March 21^ 1848.— Set off at seven o'clock, 
A.M. in the Geelong steamer. The captain * 
went with us as far as the Bay, where his ship 

is lying. Mr. , one of the mids, brought 

a boat alongside the steamer for him, and as 
we passed on our way the sailors manned the 
yards and gave us a farewell cheer. We 
watched her till quite out of sight, and then 
felt as if our chance of returning home was 
gone for ever. On arriving at Geelong several 
gentlemen met and escorted us to our hotel, a 
handsome, large, stone building, beautifully 
situated close upon the Bay, and looking di- 
rectly upon Station Peak, a hill some ten 
miles distant, with a very fine mountainous 
outline. The landlord is a very civil man, 

» Of the ** Stag.'' 
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with an Italian wife and Chinese cook; to say 
nothing of Scotch and Irish servants in great 
abundance. A school feast was going on this 
day, so after lunch we bent our steps through 
the dusty village (for it is at present nothing 
more) of North Geelong, or Corio, to the 
schoolroom, which is most beautifully situated 
on a considerable elevation, commanding a 
lovely view of the Bay and Station Peak. The 

church, parsonage, schoolroom, and Mr. 's 

house, all stand within a stone's throw of each 
other, on two acres of land granted by Govern- 
ment. The church is a really beautiful little 
aristocratic place, but so small that we are in- 
clined to find fault with it. It holds only 150; 
while the population of North and South 
Geelong, which are about a mile distant from 
each other, and the four villages of Ashby, 
Little Scotland, Irish Town, and New Town, 
which nearly join, amounts to upwards of 4000 
and is rapidly increasing. The schoolroom 
and parsonage are of red brick, (the church is 
beautiful stone), but they are built with taste 
and look very well. 

The children's tea-drinking went on in the 
schoolroom, which was very prettily orna- 
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mented with cherry ' and gum-tree ; otherwise, 
the children, all in their best (and very much 
better than ours at home was that best), with 
mug in hand, and the cans of tea, and lumps 
of plum-cake, reminded us of dear St. Paul's. 
We soon left the busy scene with a sigh, and 
sauntered about till it was time to return to 
the hotel for dinner. 

March 13/A. — Started at half-past seven 
(beautiful morning) for a nine-miles' drive to 

Dr. 's. Disappointed in the country, 

which is flattish, and covered with sheoaks: 
but we found afterwards we had gone on the 
least pretty road, and every time we have been 
that way since the country has improved in 

beauty. Dr. 's house is built of red 

brick, contains four rooms of good size, and is 
snugly situated in a valley, with prettily broken 
ground about it, and the Moorabpol (now dry, 
excepting a few water-holes here and there,) 
flowing at the end of the meadow, or marsh as 
they call it here, two or three hundred yards 
from the house. Excepting close by the river 
side, the whole country, for miles round, is 
wooded with sheoak trees, sprinkled about by 

' The Australian cherry has an advantage over ours, 
in having the stones conveniently placed on the outside. 
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nature, exactly as you find them planted by 
art in a gentleman's park in England. A 
river or a creek is sure to have gum-trees by 
it; occasionally a mimosa or a cherry peeps 
out to give variety to the scene. We spent a 
very pleasant day with our kind friends, and 
returned to Corio just before dark. 

April 11th. — At eight o'clock, a.m. we 
started on our journey to Port Fairy. Mr. 
drove me in a tandem^ and Mr. C. 

* This is the mode of travelling gexierally adopted in 
Australia, as most advantageous for crossing wet and 
swampy places. The first horse, having got through a 
difficulty, assists to extricate its companion. 

The dignitaries of the Church in the colonies are often 
obliged to relax the strictness of ecclesiastical etiquette ; 
and I am certain that their countrymen, if they knew the 
difficulties with which they have to contend, would readily 
excuse them. 

" The Bishop's (Heber) manner every where is exceed- 
ingly popular, and though there are some points, such as his 
wearing white trousers and a white hat *, which I could 

* " On his journeys the Bishop wore a white ' solar,' 
but with a very broad brim, (lined with green silk,) made 
from the pith of the bamboo. As it was remarkably 
light and aflforded more protection from glare and heat, 
he preferred it to the Episcopal hat, his usual dress when 
residing at any of the Presidencies. The white trowsers 
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in like manner, the first twenty-five miles to 
" Ormond's Inn," on the river Leigh — a most 
eomfortahle, English-like little place. We 
had not gone more than ten miles when the 
rain began to descend in torrents, and the 
wind blew it directly in our faces, so that the 
leader would scarcely stand against it, and at 

last fairly turned round. Mr. and C. 

were close behind ; and, of course, their leader 
followed the bad example, which obliged poor 

wish were altered with more regard to his station, and 
which, perhaps, struck me the more after being accus- 
tomed to the particular attention of Bishop Middleton 
on such points, yet really I feel compelled to forgive him, 
when I observe his unreserved frankness, his anxious and 
obvious wish to do all the good in his power, his very 
amiable and pious feelings, his talents and piety, and his 
extraordinary powers of conversation, accompanied with 
so much cheerfulness and vivacity." Archdeacon Barnes^ 
Journal. 

he adopted soon after his arrival in India, for their great 
coolness, and he recommended them to his clergy on all 
ordinary occasions. He considered himself justified in 
dispensing with a form, which, though very commendable 
in England, was of little importance, and, indeed, hurtful 
in a climate where health and comfort depend so much 
on avoiding every thing that can increase its pernicious 
effects." — Note hy Mrs. Heher. 
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C. to get out and put him right, the rain 
meanwhile deluging his vacated seat. On 
arriving at the Leigh we found ourselves very 
wet. C. changed his things; and I dried at 
a large wood fire, ate a good dinner, and was 
no worse, except that my clothes were com- 
pletely spoiled. After dinner we bid Mr. 

adieu. Mr. drove me in his tandem; 

and C, whose horse had been ridden on to 

Mr. 's station, mounted a pony lent him 

by Mr. . For twenty miles did we drive 

over the most dreary of plains — ^ninety miles 
in extent — with nothing to be seen but here 
and there in the far distance a small volcanic 
hill, rising abruptly out of the dead flat. The 
afternoon was dull and sulky-looking, but not 
rainy ; while the wind was cold as on a win- 
ter's day in England. It was just dark when 
we arrived at a solitary, weather-boarded inn, 
called the " Golden Fleece," on the banks of a 
dry creek, with three or four gum-trees about 
it, and in the very heart of the plains. Mr. 

told me there was only one room for 

everybody ; but he thought, as they knew we 
were coming, it would probably be left tole- 
rably vacant for us ; and accordingly, when we 
got there we found only two settlers, whom 
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Mr. knew very well, and who proved to 

be very nice persons. I was so cold, that I 
eared for nothing but a great fire and a cup of 
hot coflfee, which I had the means of making 
for myself; a friend having kindly given me a 
bottle of essence of coflfee. The inn aflferded 
tea, tolerable bread, excellent mutton chops, 
potatoes, bread-pudding, butter, and cream, so 
we did not fare ill. Into the sitting-room 
opened a closet, which served for our bed- 
room. The wind blew through bitterly cold, 
and the rain pattered loudly on the shingles ; 
but four good blankets and our cloaks enabled 
us to get a very good night. 

April 12th. — The inn at which we lodged 
last night is kept by a very respectable Scotch- 
man, is situated on a creek called the Woody 
Yalloch, and commands a view of the follow- 
ing objects : — miles and miles of plain, covered 
with brown, sapless grass ; in the distance, 
Mount Gellibrand, Mount Hesse, and Mount 
Elephant, with a small portion of a huge salt- 
water lake, or swamp, called Corangamite — 
all dreary-looking enough. The morning 
looked doubtful, but we started in good heart 

at nine o'clock ; Mr. keeping C. company 

on horseback, and I, as before, in Mr; 's 
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tandem. We often picture to ourselves your 
astonishment, could you have seen us. Two 
hundred miles have I travelled tandem without 
the slightest fear or discomfort; whereas in 
England I should as soon have thought of fly- 
ing as trusting my precious person to such a 
vehicle. It is really a most delightful mode of 
travelling, and quite the best fitted for jolting 
over the ground on those bad roads. One 
horse could not have taken us such distances ; 
and a pair abreast would have had much 
harder work of it. I pronounce it next thing 
to a railroad, and indeed, in some respects, far 
before a railroad. Well, the weather proved 
better than our fears ; the day turned out 
beautiful ; and we performed our first stage of 
sixteen miles to a solitary hut, called Brown's 
Water-holes, where we lunched, with no other 
adventure than that of C.'s horse falling with 
him. Happily, however, neither he nor it 
were hurt : but the animal was quite unfit for 

a long journey; and Mr. most kindly 

gave up his horse to C, and took one from 
Brown's Water-holes to his own place — the 
road to which branched off in a different di- 
rection from ours. When man and horse 
were refreshed we started again, and wound 
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close round the foot of Mount Elephant, so 
called from its strong resemblance to that ani- 
mal in shape. It is evidently a volcanic hill, 
with a large crater at the top ; the whole is 
covered with grass, and thinly scattered over 
with the trees of the country, which made a 
pleasing variety after the miles of treeless 
plain which we had traversed. For a couple 
of miles around Mount Elephant the ground 
is thickly strewed with stones and lumps of 
lava, evidently ejected from the hill at some 
bygone period. The remainder of our day's 
journey lay still over the plains for twenty 
miles; and just before sunset we arrived at a 
little inn called the " Elephant Bridge," on a 
river without water, excepting that here and 
there was a water-hole. Here were two or 
three huts and a few trees, so that we seemed 
to be coming into the world again. The land- 
lord was ill in bed : the landlady, an interesting 
person from Dover, was in great distress — had 
her hands so full that she could not make 
things comfortable, or keep her people in order. 
There was but one sitting-room and one bed- 
room, which C. and I occupied, while Mr« 

slept on a sofa in the sitting-room. 

April 13th. — We started, as usual, at 9 a.m. ; 

G 
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and after fifteen miles' drive through the same 

weary plains, arrived at Captain 's ; a house 

nicely situated between two artificial lakes, 
which often dry up in the height of summer. 
There we lunched, rested our horses, and then 
proceeded twelve miles, till we arrived at Mr. 

's station, situated on the Hopkins. It is 

a comfortable place, and the moment you enter, 
you recognise it as the abode of a lady and 
gentleman. It will be a very nice place when 

Mr. makes his proposed alterations and 

flower-garden. They have already a very neat 
English-looking kitchen-garden, about half a 
mile from the house. In the course of our 
journey to-day we passed through a thin wood 
of honeysuckle-trees for, I should think, about 
three miles. They take their name from the 
quantity of honey contained in the yellow cone- 
shaped flower, which is much prized and sucked 
by the natives — the aborigines, I mean. Many 

settlers dined with us at Mr. 's, and many 

were lodged at night. 

April 14th. — A beautiful morning. After 
breakfast we again started ; I with a new cha- 
rioteer, in the shape of a very pleasant Mr. , 

C. rode his own grey, in company with a 
Mr. ; at whose station we were to lodge 
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at night. Our way, for road there was none, 
lay through a pretty close wood, ^Houjours 
gum ;" and we were guided hy notches in the 
trees. The gentlemen rode on first, hy way 

of piloting Mr. and me, who followed in 

our tandem. In the middle of the wood we 

came to Mr. 's dairy station, where we 

were oflfered a draught of milk. After a drive 

of thirty miles, we reached Mr. 's. The 

latter part of the journey was really pretty, hy 
reason of the hroken nature of the ground, the 
green grass, and the few light-wood trees, 
which are here mixed with the gum. This 
tree is more like our evergreen oak (ilex) than 
any tree w6 can think of; hut there is no gloss 
on the leaf. All leaves of all trees here are 
dry, and crack instead of tear. 

April \hih. — Mr. , who lives five miles 

from this, was to ride over early, and convey 
us to Port Fairy. He did not arrive till twelve 
o'clock, when we started, a large party, — C. 

and others on horsehack, Mr. driving me 

tandem. Scarcely had we set off^, when the 
rain began to descend in torrents, and so con- 
tinued for twenty-five miles, till we arrived at 
Port Fairy. The equestrians, of course, were 
soaked ; but I was so well defended with bor- 

G 2 
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rowed wraps, that I escaped with little damage. 

At half-past three we arrived at Mr. 's 

house at Port Fairy ; a very comfortahle abode, 
and inhabited by a kind arid hospitable 
master. 



vin. 

AN EXCURSION TO GEELONG AND PORT FAIRY. 

I THINK I gave you, April 16th, 1848, our first 
Sunday at Port Fairy, with the description of 
the neat little wooden church, holding one 
hundred and thirty persons ; and how we were 
so pinched with cold, that, after the two ser- 
vices, we rushed to the sea, to try and warm 
ourselves with a hrisk walk; but in vain. 

April 17th. — Cold and bright. C. and I 
walked over the sand hummocks to a sweet 
little sandy bay, where we picked up very 
common shells, and sea-weed — the best this 
country affords — and some sponges. On the 
hummocks grows a quantity of stunted brush- 
wood, more or less pretty, with a great deal of 
cactus, which runs along the ground, very 
small, and, they say, bears a pretty pink flower. 
The shrubs were something of the Michaelmas- 
daisy kind, in our eyes ; and the leaves of some 
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of them were pretty, through their extreme 

delicacy. In the afternoon, Mr. took me 

out on his wife's great, tall, beautiful horse; 
and a very nice ride we had, only that the 
animal was so large, and took such immense 
strides in cantering, that it almost sent me 
out of the saddle. The younger ladies of the 
party gave us some music in the evening. 

April 23rd {Sunday). — C. had two full ser- 
vices and communion. There is very little 
time for a walk after the second service, for 
twilight is almost unknown here. One moment 
you see the bright setting sun; the next, it 
drops below the horizon: for a few moments 
more, the sky is lighted up with the most in- 
tensely brilliant crimson and orange — spread- 
ing itself over every particle of cloud that may 
be floating about, and producing a most gor- 
geous display ; when as suddenly it melts away, 
and you scarcely see the road before you. 

April 24th. — ^At nine o'clock a.m. C. mounted 

his horse, and I jumped into Mr. 's tandem, 

and away we went, in our delightful fashion, to 

Mr. 's cottage, a distance of twenty-five 

miles from Port Fairy. We stopped half way, 
at a very pretty spot on the banks of a creek, 
where at present is nothing but a public- 
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house; but where is to be a village, and a 
church, and a clergyman; all in good time. 
We fixed upon a suitable place for the church, 
parsonage, and school-houses; and then pro- 
ceeded on our way: the whole of which led 
through woods, bare, broken, and ragged, as 
usual, but sometimes not wanting in beauty. 
In the course of our drive we saw a native 
dog, which is more like a fox than any thing 
else, and is hunted with as much avidity as the 
fox is at home. The creature is so very de- 
structive amongst sheep, &c., that the sports- 
men consider they need no excuse for spending 
their time in hunting. Three emus we also 
saw. They are just like an ostrich, and run 
with prodigious rapidity. Those we saw, walked 
along in great state, evidently quite unconscious 
of our ardent gaze. They lay a most curious- 
looking, invisible-green egg^ as large as that 
of an ostrich; and the shell looks just like 
shagreen, of which old-fashioned spectacle- 
cases used to be made. About three o'clock 

we arrived at Mr. 's station, a most tasty 

little slab hut, containing three rooms, with 
verandah, situated on a beautiful bend of the 
river Hopkins, where there is always plenty of 
water; and on whose placid bosom floats a 
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tame black swan, with crimson bill, that loves 
to be fed with bread crumbs. The garden, 
which surrounds the cottage, is on the steep 
bank of the river; but when you reach the 
verge of it, the river is still several feet below 
you. In winter, the water rises so high as to 
cover, for several weeks, one-half of the gar- 
den; and is gradually washing away pieces 
from it. The verandah is covered with roses, 
honeysuckle, and mirandia barcliana; while 
the garden is gay with the last remnants of 
sweet-peas, stocks, and a profusion of chrysan- 
themums. We wondered how Mr. con- 
trived to have his garden so much more made 
and orderly than any other settler, and disco- 
vered that he managed in this way: — ^before 
coming out here, he studied and acquired a 
considerable knowledge of medicine ; a know- 
ledge which is greatly prized in the Bush. 
Much to his inconvenience, and often loss, he 
is called out, all distances and all weathers, 
to see sick people; and though he takes no 
remuneration, he feels he cannot refuse to go. 
Several times he has had invalided men sent 
down to him at his own station, and, indeed, 
is seldom without one. These he prescribes 
for, and feeds, and then makes them repay him 
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by working in his garden, which is at the 
same time wholesome exercise and agreeable 
amusement for them ; thus his garden is kept 
in beautiful order. We never saw so many 
birds as in this peaceful, pretty spot. The 
robin redbreast hops about here just as at 
home, but is far more beautiful than its Eng- 
lish cousin. The breast is the most brilliant 
vermilion; the back and head glossy black; 
the wings tipped and edged with white. It is, 
indeed, quite a gem. Then there is a beautiful 
little many-coloured bird, with a very long 
beak, that sucks the honey out of the fuchsias 
(which abound here), and never disturbs a 
flower. Many rosella parrots, brilliant green 
and red, were also sporting about ; and, for the 
first time since we arrived in this country, the 
air was full of pleasant twitterings ; not actually 
songs, for, alas! they are unknown, — except 
the queer, unearthly songs of the magpie. 
The opposite bank of the river is high, and 
covered with grass and trees ; amongst which, 
as soon as it became dark, we heard the owls 
hoot, the opossums scream, and the wild cats 
hiss. Never before were we in so charmingly 
sequestered a spot, as it were, at the land's 
end. Six miles round on all sides was nothing 
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but the same dreary, changeless wood; and 
this pretty little station, on the banks of the 
river, was quite an oasis. Eight miles from 
this is. a new township called Warnambool, on 
the sea, and promising to become, some time 
or other, a place of greater importance. At 
present it contains but half-a-dozen houses. 

April 25th. — We took leave of our favourite 
spot at twelve o'clock. We travelled, as be- 
fore, through a very trying wood for the horses. 

There was no road, but a servant of Mr. 's, 

who knew the country well, led the way on 
horseback; and we went, twisting in and out, 
and round about, to avoid fallen trees, branches, 
great holes, and stones, till any English horses 
would have been fairly worried to death : but 
our patient leader threaded his way beautifully, 
setting a good example to the wheeler, who 
was not quite so patient — plenty of kangaroos 
crossing our path. We lunched in the wood, 

Mr. cutting forks for us from a branch, 

and the remnants of food we left high up in a 
tree, that we might not be guilty of adminis- 
tering to the appetite of the wild dog. We 

reached Mr. 's station at five o'clock, of 

which I gave you a description on our journey 
out. 
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April 26th.— We set off for Mr. 's sta- 
tion, some eighteen miles distant. The wind 
was hot and oppressive, though not so bad as 
it would have been in the height of summer. 

Mr. 's run is a very rich and large one, 

more than one hundred square miles in extent, 
and contains many light-wood trees, which 
add greatly to the landscape. In the evening 
we ascended the volcanic hill, at the foot of 

which a new stone house, which Mr. is 

erecting, is built, and were well repaid for the 
trouble. At the top is a most perfect crater, 
quite a circular, green basin, dotted over with 
trees, some of which are mimosa and light- 
wood. The kangaroos, which are here small 
and elegant-looking, were bounding along in 
the height of enjoyment. Beyond the hill, 
southward, was a thickly-wooded country ; and 
in the midst a lovely, placid lake, called Kil- 
lambert. Westward were the Pyrenees, and 
the rugged, peaky Grampians ; the latter 
really a very fine mountain range, especially 
when seen standing out, in bold relief, from a 
sky lighted up by the golden glow of an Aus- 
tralian sunset. Northward and eastward ex- 
tended plains as far as the eye could reach, 
whose monotony was only relieved by the 
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rising, here and there, of a small, abrupt, vol- 
canic hill. These plains are ninety or a hun- 
dred miles in extent, are covered with a mix- 
ture of coarse and fine grass, so as to afibrd 
pretty good pasturage for sheep and cattle, 
and are watered by two huge lakes of salt 
water, called the large and small Corangamite. 
There are water-holes here and there, contain- 
ing muddy water; which just seem to keep 
the cattle from dying of thirst. The evening 
was fast closing in as we came down the hill, 
and the Bush fires, of which there were four 
burning vigorously in different directions, had 
a very striking effect. The fire runs along in 
various lines, seizing upon any tree that comes 
in its way, and either burning its foliage till it 
is red, like a beech-tree in autumn, and black- 
ening the stem; or, if the tree have already 
been thus assaulted several times, it fairly lays 
hold of the stem and burns it completely down. 
Trees will continue burning in this way for 
days together, and present the singular spec- 
tacle of a red-hot pole standing erect. When 
many of these trees are burning at once, the 
effect is very curious — not unlike an illumina- 
tion, if seen on a dark night. If overtaken by 
one of these fires, your only chance is to turn 
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round and jump clear over it, which may 
appear a bold measure, but, in fact, there is 
not much in it; for the belt of fire is very 
narrow, and varying in height, from a few 
inches to three or four feet. We drove through 
one in the course of the day ; choosing a spot 
where it was very low. 

April 27th. — ^At ten, a.m., we began our 
forty-two miles' journey, which was to bring us 
to the "Golden Fleece" again, the inn of 
which I gave a description on our journey out. 
Our road lay over the same plains we had tra- 
versed before, but on a diflerent side, passing 
between the two Corangamites, so that there 
was a little more to interest. Numbers of 
wild turkeys, geese, and tiny little birds, which 
never seem to rise a foot from the ground, 
were to be seen throughout the day, and helped 
considerably to enliven the scene. When we 
arrived at the inn, we found two strangers in 

it; but Mr. made an agreement with the 

landlord that he should take them into his 
little closet of a room, and leave us full pos- 
session. 

April 28th. — A short journey of twenty 
miles to " Ormond's Inn," where we found our- 
selves dining with a meet of the hunt — I the 
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only lady among ten huntsmen. They were 
very civil, all gentlemen. 

April 29th. — Arrived at Geelong. Thus 
ended our journey of two hundred and sixty 
miles ; during which we had been wonderfully 
preserved from accidents and discomforts, and 
experienced much enjoyment. 



IX. 



PORTLAND. 



Portland Bay, December 16, 1848. 

And now I think I must give you some account 
of this place. Twice was a day fixed— our 
things actually packed up for journeying hither 
overland, and twice were we obliged, by the ex- 
traordinary badness of the weather, and conse- 
quently of the roads, to abandon our undertak- 
ing: and at length, in despair, start in the 
"Juno" steamer, which touches at Portland in 
her way to and from Adelaide. This was very 
provoking on many accounts. In the first place, 
it prevented us seeing the different people on 
the road, who greatly need visiting. Secondly, 
it rendered useless all tne preparations we had 
made in the way of carriage and horses. And 
thirdly, you know how we both dislike the sea. 
We went on board the " Juno " on Friday even- 
ing, Kov. 24, and started at daybreak on Satur- 
day morning. She is not a bad vessel ; as large 
as the " Stag," and tolerably comfortable in the 
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matter of accommodation. Captain is an 

agreeable, gentlemanly man, and had the wea- 
ther been fine our voyage might not have been 
so very unpleasant, but the wind was dead 
against us, and the sea very rough. The whole 
of Saturday night was one succession of squalls; 
and instead of getting into Portland early on 
Sunday morning, we did not anchor till quite 
evening. C. and I had a small cabin contain- 
ing two berths to ourselves, which was a great 
comfort. We were both miserably ill the 
whole way, and never were more thankful than 
when we set our foot on dry land again. 

Portland is a pretty village, (to be a town,) 
very nicely situated on a small bay, which is 
too open to the sea to aflfbrd good anchorage 
in stormy weather. The cliflT, half rock, half 
earth — the earth being the higher part — is 
covered with a variety of shrubs, and at this 
season many wild flowers, but nothing very 
pretty. The shrubs are all much of the same 
description, with nothing that can be called 
exactly a leaf, but more of the furze kind. 
The green is however very beautiful, being 
more vivid than any we have hitherto seen. 
Indeed Portland is far prettier than any place 
we have yet visited. The shores of the bay 
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are much indented, and thus form many smaller 
hays, which are lovely tranquil little spots. The 
great drawhack to the place is, that it is so 
entirely shut in on the land side by dense 
forests of gum and stringy bark ; the road 
through which is so swampy, that no carriage 
can traverse it at present. Owing to this, and 
to my great disappointment, I was obliged to 
remain behind, while C, accompanied by Mr. 

and a mounted policeman, whom Captain 

, of Melbourne, most kindly placed at our 

disposal, rode sixty miles up the country to 
attend a meeting of the neighbouring settlers 
relating to church matters. 

There are many Presbyterians here, and a 
tiny Presbyterian church. A beautiful little 
Romish chapel is rising in a most commanding 
situation on the cliflP. I think you know that 
Portland contains about 700 inhabitants. 

The weather, though much finer than it has 
been for the last two months, still continues 
very cold. Last week we had two hot days, 
on which we saw no fire : but for those two 
days we should never have been without one 
since we came, even in our bed-rooms at night. 
By-the-bye, we had two hot days at intervals 
during the early part of our visit ; and while 

H 
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to-day my fingers are so numb I can scarcely 
write, very likely to-morrow we may be groan- 
ing with heat. Such is our fate at this end 
of the world. 

I had nearly forgotten to tell you that we 
have been introduced to two snakes since we 
came here. C. and I were very anxious to 
walk to what they call the heath. It is a 
large open place, covered with heather and 
bulrushes, and everlastings, which abound in 
this land. These last were my aim. We knew 
it was rather a snaky locality, the whole way 
lying through the wood, which on one side of 
the bay crowns the cliff for some miles; and 
accordingly C. marched on first beating about 
on either side of him with a cane, for snakes 
all glide away from any thing they hear. 
Well, when we had got a good way C. tripped 
against a stock, and I, I scarcely know why, 
looked back to see what the stock was like : at 
the very moment I looked, a black snake glided 
quickly across the path we had just been tread- 
ing into a heap of dead branches on the other 
side. It was quite a thin one, at least not 
thicker than three of your fingers, and I should 
imagine not more than three feet long; but it 
had got its head, and I cannot say how much 
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more, under the branches, before I saw it. 
We quaked a little, and then went on carefully 
as before, till the track became quite hemmed 
in on either side with grass, branches, under- 
wood, &c., when suddenly, while I was think- 
ing of any thing but a snake, C. exclaimed, 
" There he is ! " and sure enough there he lay, 
with head and shoulders extending half across 
our narrow path, apparently lifeless. He was 
of a dirty brown colour, and about as thick as 
the mouth of a wine glass. I thought how 
you would shudder if you saw it, and I did the 
same. We were now not more than thirty 
yards from the verge of the wood, where we 
wanted to be ; but we held a council, and de- 
cided that our most prudent plan was to re- 
turn, and leave both snakes and everlastings 
behind us, though I felt very loath to be so 
ignominious. Had the track allowed of our 
deviating we should have gone on. C. said 
" should he kill it ?" but I would not let him 
go near; and so off we set homewards, and 
met with no more adventures. The wood is 
said to teem with them in summer, and one 
was killed very near the house where we are 
staying a week before we came. 
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X. 



A TOUR IN GIPPS LAND. 

And now I will go back to Tuesday, February 
13th, 1849, the day on which C. and I started 
for Gipps Land. Well then, on Tuesday 
morning, at ten o'clock, we set ofiP, with Gri- 
maldi in the shafts and Grizzle as outrigger. 
Behind us rode an orderly, a corporal, leading 

Blossom, the pony which Mr. lent me, 

with my nice side-saddle on her. We only 
went twenty miles, to the native police-station 
in the Dandenong Hills, where lives Captain 

, the commandant of the same, who had 

received his orders to furnish us with an escort, 
and make our way as easy as lay in his power. 
Here we spent the night. 

February 14^A.— Atnine o'clock we started, 

Captain , Corporal , and five native 

police accompanying. The names of the latter 
were Gellibrand, Moonering, Calcheron, Marm- 
bool, and Robinson, all rather good-looking 
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men, dressed in dark-blue uniform, with red 
lines, armed and mounted. They rode very 
well. In this way we proceeded twenty miles, 
to a little inn called the " Latrobe," where we 
had some lunch, left our carriage and Grimaldi, 
and pursued our journey as before, except that 
C. was mounted on Grizzle, I on Blossom, and 
our luggage on a pack-horse. Twenty-two 
miles brought us to another rude inn, the most 
secluded place you can imagine, surrounded for 
miles and miles by the same everlasting gum- 
trees, and far from any other dwelling. I was 
a little stiff at the end of my twenty miles, but 
I enjoyed it very much, and did not greatly 
care for the rude appearance of my night's 
lodging. In many places C. put three fingers 
abreast, all the way down, between the slabs, 
from top to bottom of the room. There was a 
sitting-room and three bed-rooms, all of which 
led one into the other, without any other access. 

Captain insisted upon our having the 

house entirely to ourselves. We could not per- 
suade him to occupy a bed in it himself, and 
where he slept I know not. They gave us some 
tea, milk, sugar, good bread and butter, and 
some mutton chops, so that we did not fare amiss. 
Febriuiry 15^A.— At eight o'clock we all got 
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under way, mounted as yesterday. And now! 
must beg that you will go to Mr. Hall, in 
Albany Street, and tell him tliat I have ridden 
forty-fire miles in one day 1 What think yoKH 
of that ? I used to fancy the riding-lessons did>l 
me no good, but I was mistaken : I find they 
have given me many useful hints, and I would 
on no account have been without them. We 
intended starting earlier, with such a long day's ^ 
journey before us ; but we could not get aUj 
ready before eight o'clock, and I should tell yon 
that the postman, who goes into Gipps Land 
one week and comes out the next, joined ns 
this morning at the " Burra Burnip," (the name 
of the inn at which we slept), so that altogether 
we formed a strong band. The first ten miles 
were ordinary enough, on nearly level ground : 
sometimes woody, sometimes marshy, till we 
came to the foot of a very steep hill, called the 
Big HiU, We dismounted and walked up, out 
of compassion both to the horses and ourselves ; 
and then our road lay through much finer 
wood, that is, the trunks of the trees were 
taller and straighter, being chiefly stringy bark, 
which only varies from the gum in its bark, and 
in being a finer, straighter tree ; the leaf is just 
the same : also there is some pretty underwood ; 
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a good deal of the musk-tree, which is very 
diflferent from our musk-plant, growing quite 
into a shrub, and having a leaf a little Uke the 
common laurel in shape; native myrtle, a 
flower not unlike privet, but more delicate and 
pretty, and smelling sweeter than the English 
may ; and a quantity of different kinds of fern, 
which are very beautiful. Altogether it par- 
took more of the nature of the forest than 
anything we have yet seen. A little further, 
and we came to the first of the fern-tree gul- 
lies, for which this road is famous. The fern- 
trees are really beautiful, and delighted us 
exceedingly. They are just like what you see 
in conservatories, but they grow to a height of 
twenty, or twenty-five feet, and measure from 
one to three feet in circumference. They grow 
in very deep gullies, with a stream of water at 
the bottom, and in wet weather much boggy 
ground ; but happily it was at this time very 
fine. The scene gave me quite the idea of 
being tropical, and is by far the best thing of the 
kind Port Phillip affords. There are, perhaps, six 
or seven of these gullies, through which the road 
passes, all more or less beautiful. The peculiar 
appearance and lovely green of the fern-tree con- 
trasting finely with the tall, white trunk of the 
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gum, and the more rugged-looking stringy bark. 
The underwood, or scrub as they call it here, 
was very thick, and the track narrow, so that 
the beams of the sun never reach the ground, 
but only come- slanting in here and there. At 
the end of fifteen miles we dismounted, and 
rested for half an hour, refreshing ourselves 
with chicken and effervescing draughts. Our 
next stage, of fifteen miles more, was a very 
fatiguing one, being a constant succession of 
very steep, and often very long hills — so steep 
some of them were that I thought it must be 
impossible not to slip over the horse's head in 
going down, and over his tail in going 
up : but, fortunately, we did neither. Of 
course, we could not go out of a walk the 
whole time. We overtook an unfortunate 
dray, with six bullocks, making its way 
through: it had already been many days on 
the road, and was likely to be many more; it 
is only the second which has made the attempt. 
When they come to these steep hills they are 
obliged to get a large tree and tie it to the 
dray, to act as a drag, and how they get up 
I am sure I know not, — I suppose by the 
aid of the whip. We also overtook a flock 
of sheep — 2000, through which we had some 
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amusing difficulty in making our way. In 
many places a large tree, too large for our 
horses to walk over, had fallen across the 
track, and then we were obliged to make our 
way through the scrub on either side as best 
we could. You cannot think how picturesque 
our black fellows looked, winding up a hill 
amongst the trees, and their swords, &c. clash- 
ing as they went. At length we came to our 
second resting-place, the Shady Creek ; and it 
is well named, for it is the most shady place I 
have seen in Australia., there being some 
blackwood trees about, which are much thicker 
than any others. After another half-hour's 
rest we again mounted for our last sixteen 
miles; aft^r a few miles the road became 
level, still winding amongst trees, but very un- 
interesting ones, and full of crab-holes, which 
are exceedingly dangerous for the horses. 
These are holes, varying in depth from one to 
three feet, and the smallest of them wide 
enough to admit the foot of a horse : nothing 
more likely than that a horse should break its 
leg in one. We were obliged, however, to can- 
ter over them, keeping the best look-out we 
could, for the day was fast wearing away, and 
Captain was very anxious to get us over 
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two bad bridges, which come just at the end, 
before it became quite dark. He showed admi- 
rable skill in getting us on. First he asked 
me if I could canter a little, and said he would 
go on and take the lead; and accordingly he 
did go on, never coming within speaking dis- 
tance again, sometimes disappearing amongst 
the trees, and then again his military dress 
just showing itself in the pale evening light. 
And thus, ignis'fa^us']ike, he lured us on, 
knowing that we should not dare to lose sight 
of him for long, and our escort were far behind 
with the pack-horse; so that unless we kept 
up with him we seemed alone in the wild Aus- 
tralian scrub. C. kept behind -me that he 
might see I did not hang back, and as his 
horse was rather given to stumbling, I was 
kept completely on the alert, calling out every 
two minutes, " Look out," whenever the crab- 
holes appeared. These holes are formed by a 
small land-crab, and then gradually enlarged 
by the water draining into them. At length 
we reached a very steep descent, and then came 
a most crazy bridge over the river Glengarry, 
and another, six yards further, over a little 
creek, the Mowie. The very short twilight 
which we enjoy here was fast fading away, and 
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the stars beginning to shine forth brilliantly 

as we dismounted, and Captain carefully 

led the horses over one by one. Another half 
mile brought us to the little inn at the Mowie, 
which we could only discover by the lights in 
the windows, so completely dark did it become 
in a very few minutes. I was obliged to sit a 
short time without pommel or stirrup to get 
my legs uDcramped, or I could not have stood. 
In the course of the day I found the stiiTup 
leg become so cramped and uneasy, that I 
took my foot out, and found I could canter just 
as easily without the stirrup as with it. We 

wanted Captain to return home from this 

pla^e as he was far from well, but he would 
not hear of leaving us until he had placed us in 

the hands of Mr. Commissioner . The 

inn to-night was worse than last night. Be- 
sides the amazing gaps between the slabs, the 
door of the room, which was, as usual, the door 
of the house too, was about a foot too short, 
both top and bottom ! So that the wonder was 
we were not worried with dogs and other ani- 
mals. There was no milk, no butter, nothing 
but excessively bad salt beef, bush tea, black 
sugar, and, happily, good bread; so I made 
my meal on some bread and an eflfervescing 
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draught, and C. contrived to eat some beef. 
The water was very fair, which was a great 
comfort. Our bed-room was a very narrow 
skillion, with a black earth floor, all hills and 
dales, which stuck to our feet, and dirtied the 
bottom of one's clothes. The window was a 
square hole sawn in one of the slabs. Glass, 
or any thing else to supply its place, was never 
thought of. The bed was clean, and the mat- 
tress wool, instead of straw; which two com- 
forts conduced to our having a very good night. 
I think we were all the better for the bad fare, 
for I have found, from experience, that it is 
much better to eat very sparingly after a long 
day's journey. We were just eleven hours and 
a half on the road. The landlady at the 
Mowie was a chatty, kind-hearted creature, 
who did all she could to make us comfortable, 
and on our return she certainly succeeded very 
well. 

February 20th. — We set off as before, the 
only change being in my charioteer and car- 
riage. We drove tandem as usual, and so got 
rapidly over the ground, though very sandy 
and uninteresting. Twenty-seven miles brought 
us to Mr. — — 's place, and exceedingly pretty 
it is, perched upon a kind of cliff, with a large 
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lake on one side, and a very pretty deep river 
on the other, while the Gipps Land ranges 
rise in the hack -ground. Some of these are 
said to he upwards of 8000 feet in height, hut 
I am sure they did not look higher than Ben 
Nevis or Cruachan. The house is a neat little 
place, weather-hoarded, with a hark roof, as is 
the case with most of the roofs in Gipps Land, 
hark heing much more easily obtained than 
shingles. It has a very picturesque effect, 
being prevented from hlowing off hy four long 
poles placed, two horizontally and two perpen- 
dicularly, on each side of the roof. The view 
from the windows was charming, and we used 
to see the natives paddling out in their canoes 
on the lake, and spearing eels. The natives 
in Gipps Land are generally wild blacks, and 
are often very troublesome: spearing cattle, 
stealing potatoes, and doing various kinds of 
mischief. They are only wild, because the 
country has not been so long settled as other 
parts, and are always more or less dangerous 
at first. 

February 28^A. — We set off to the Port, dis- 
tant fifty-five miles. At the end of eighteen 
miles we came to a neat little station on Mer- 
riman's Creek, occupied by two brothers and 
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two sisters, remarkably pleasing, good people. 
They gave us an excellent lunch; and after- 
wards we went on, through very heavy sandy 
roads, till within twelve miles of the Port, 
where we stopped for the night at the house 

of a Mr. . It was really a nice place, 

though situated in the heart of extensive scrub 
and wood. The family were very kind and 
respectable. 

February 2Qth. — We arrived early at the 
Port, and here you must leave me till next 
time, for you see I have no more room. 



XI. 



A TOUR IN GEPPS LAND. 

I BELIEVE the last day I reported to you was 
Thursday, March 1st, 1849, the day on which 
we arrived at the Port, or Tarraville, pr Vic- 
toria, or Alberton, for these are four little 
settlements within three or four miles of each 
other; all considered as one, and yet all sepa- 
rate. Decent lodgings had been provided for 
us in the red-brick house of a very respectable 
man. He keeps a store, and is thinking of 
turning his house into an inn, which C. strongly 
advised him not to do. Our bedroom was a 
very pretty comfortable little room ; the sitting- 
room was large enough to hold between twenty 
and thirty people at prayers every evening. 
There was no carpet or matting ; a hard bush 
sofa, without back or ends; a long table, just 
like what you see in a public room at an inn ; 
a few chairs, and a kind of cupboard with the 
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best glass in it. Altogether it did not give 
one the idea of comfort; but a little more 
furniture would have made it quite another 
thing, for the walls were neatly papered, and 
the paint clean. There was not a bit of garden 
enclosure; but our window (a French one) 
opened direct on the road, if road it could 
be called. However, it answered our purpose 
exceedingly well. 

March 2nd. — At ten o'clock, Mr. , the 

police magistrate, arrived, to accompany us on 
a ride to fix upon a site for the parsonage. 

Mr. mounted me on Kreuskin, his great 

shaft-horse, upwards of sixteen hands high, 
and you cannot think how droll it was to look 
down from my height upon the party. I find 
such a difference between my own good Eng- 
lish saddle, and those which are lent me — my 
own is so comfortable, and others so much the 
contrary. After selecting what appeared to 
be the most central position for a parsonage, 

we rode on to Mr. 's, at Victoria, for 

lunch. At Victoria there are, besides the police 
magistrate's house, a court-house, a lock-up, a 
store, a public-house, and two or three cottages. 
We returned to Tarraville by the burial- 
ground, which is prettily situated on the Tarra, 
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some miles from the town. C. and I dis- 
mounted at the school, which is just like an 
old English dame's school, and is perhaps 
nearly as inefficient. The good woman had 
about twenty children (there ought to be at 
least forty), whom she and her daughter were 
sleepily driving. 

March 3rd. — ^We drove and rode to the Port 
to-day; called on the two families residing 
there; went to see the site of the old Port, 
which is really beautiful, but was vacated be- 
cause there was no good channel for shipping, 
and on our return looked at the arrangements 
which had been made for service in a wool- 
shed the next day. It was well carpeted with 
rugs, such as you see on poor people's beds. 

March 4th (Sunday). — Showery morning; 
nevertheless our store was full, holding about 
two hundred. 

March 5th. — Up at a quarter to five; took 
a cup of coffee, and started very soon after six. 
At eight o'clock we arrived at an inn in the 
depths of the wood, where we got a very com- 
fortable breakfast. After resting our horses 
pretty nearly two hours, went on some twenty- 
four miles, through almost exactly the same 
hilly, sandy, woody country, which had con- 

I 
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ducted us to the Port the week before, and 
about two o'clock arrived at a very pretty little 
station, whose verandah was covered with 
vines; inhabited by a hospitable couple, who 
gave us an excellent lunch, or dinner. Then 
commenced the last stage of our journey, which 
to-day was forty-two miles long. A steep hill 
afforded us a beautiful view of the Gipps Land 
mountain range; but we soon descended into 
the monotonous plain. About six o'clock we 
arrived at Mr. 's comfortable English- 
looking cottage, where we spent the night, 
greatly to our content. 

March &h. — ^At ten o'clock started for Mr. 

's station, six miles distant, where we had 

left Grizzle and Blossom, the pack-horse, and 
two native police. All right, excepting Cal- 
cheron, who had taken it into his head to doff 
his smart clothes two days before, and with his 
sheep-skin and spear join a party of Gipps 
Land blacks, whom he has a great desire to 
civilize. Our corporal was in a great way 
about it, and amused us not a little; and his 
fellow-black, Robinson, observed that Calcheron 
was " plenty foolish." Here we bade adieu to 

our kind friends Mr. and Mr. , who 

had accompanied us to the Port, and from 
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thence hither, and commenced our return home 
in good earnest, under the guidance of two 
kind-hearted settlers, brothers-in-law, and 
another young man, who was very civil and 
gentlemanly. Twelve miles brought us to 

Mr. 's station, containing his wife, eight 

children, wife's father, mother, and two bro- 
thers ; a goodly family party. They were worthy, 
kind people; gave us ample refreshment, and 
then let us go on our way. The afternoon was 
beautiful; and a ride of fifteen miles brought 
us to the little inn on the Mowie again, which 
I described to you in my last. The landlady 
had been apprised of our coming this time, 
and had every thing as comfortable as it was 
possible to make it under the circumstances; 
and, moreover, gave us meat that we could 
eat, and the unasked-for luxuries of cream, 
coffee, and butter. It was a lovely, though 
cold night; and when we looked out of the 
little square hole, calling itself a window, in our 
bed-room, we saw amidst the tall white gum- 
tree stems two large crackling fires, around 
which were seated our escort and others, vari- 
ously engaged, some in brushing up their coats 
and arms, some smoking, some bringing fresh 
fuel to the fire ; altogether it was the most ro- 

I 2 
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mantic sight I ever saw, and C. could scarcely 
get me to go to bed, so intent was I upon 
gazing at it. I should have enjoyed the ride 
to-day very much, but that Blossom had grown 
so fat that she was quite lazy, and, moreover, 
was so chafed that it was almost cruel to ride 
her ; but what could I do ? 

March 7th. — Began the forty-five-mile stage 
at seven o'clock this morning, in an interesting 
still fog, the dewdrops hanging on the cob- 
webs just as they do at home, and on all the 
delicate-leaved shrubs, of which there are many 
within a few miles of the Mowie. The day 
turned out splendid, but too hot. We cantered 
pretty much the first sixteen miles over the 
crab-holes, and without accident; rested a 
quarter of an hour at the Shady Creek, and 
then began the wearisome, though beautiful and 
interesting ride, through the twenty-seven fern- 
tree gullies. They do not, however, all contain 
fern-trees, but are all exceedingly steep, and 
some of them were rather boggy this time, be- 
cause there had been rain the day before. 
When we had got over the gullies we took half 
an hour's rest, and ate our dinner. We arrived 
at Hook's, the little inn where we were to 
spend the night, just as large drops of rain 
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were beginning to fall; for the last five mi- 
nutes the wind had been rising, and tearing 
and roaring in the tops of the trees ; and a huge 
mass of cloud was seen fast blowing up from the 
southward, which made us urge on our steeds ; 
and well we did, for we had but just alighted 
when the rain came down in a deluge. It 
poured down the wide chimney so that they 
were obliged to put large tin dishes to catch it, 
behind^ which a great fire contrived to blaze ; 
so there were the smoking tins, and the fire, all 
making the most of the capacious bush chim- 
ney. The house leaked in various parts, but 
not to any serious amount. It was very pro- 
vidential that we got in when we did, for we 
must have been wet through otherwise; and 

we certainly should have been, had not Mr. 

most kindly pressed my changing horses with 
him when about ten miles distant from our 
port. Poor Blossom was so fearfully chafed 
that I did not make her go faster than a kind 
of shaky half-trot, half-canter, which I could 

not bear at all. Mr. rode her with his 

saddle so loosely girthed that it did not hurt 
her; and his pony carried me beautifully, so 
that we cantered most of the ten miles, and thus 
got in before the. rain. We slept well after our 
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toils. I forgot to tell you that Mr. left us 

after having accompanied us to Shady Creek, 
where he *^ planted " some tea and sugar for his 
brother on his return. Do you know what 
" planting " is ? It is hiding the tea, or what- 
ever it may be, in the hollow of a tree or 
branch, or stone, where no one is likely to find 
it, but the one for whom it is meant. Did I 
tell you that there are no stones in Gipps 
Land ? There is no appearance of any thing 
volcanic, while the Melbourne side is altogether 
volcanic from beginning to end. Gipps Land 
seems to have been all reclaimed from the sea, 
and there was an interesting cliff of fossil 

shells near Mr. 's. 

March 8th. — Pouring with rain at six 
o'clock — a bad prospect for our journey. 
Cleared up a little, and we started at half-past 
seven. We had only one shower, and a very 
pleasant, cool, fresh, twenty-miles' ride, which 
brought us to the "Latrobe" inn, where we 
had left Grimaldi and the carriage. Poor 
Blossom was still suffering very much, and I 

rode Mr. 's pony. On inquiring for 

Grimaldi, Marmbool, who had preceded and 
was the first to greet us, replied, "Horse jump 
away :" and sure enough, to our great dismay, 
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we found that he had got out of the paddock 
the day before with a mob of horses, and no one 
knew where he was : a boy was out looking for 
him; and we sat down to lunch, there being 
nothing better to do. Presently Mr. ap- 
peared, who reported that he had met our horse 
one mile distant, and had sent a man after it. 
Very soon it made its appearance, and away we 

went to Captain 's place, twenty miles 

further, where we remained for the night. 

March 9th. — Captain escorted us to 

Melbourne. 



xu. 



THE BUSH. 



April nth 1849.— We all three set off in 
our own carriage for a trip to Mount Macedon, 
and the Ovens river. We only went fifteen 
miles the first day, because we wished to spend 
a night with Mrs. , at • Here we dis- 
missed our carriage, and Mr. took us on 

in his gig the following day, twenty-two miles, 

to his own place, , C. riding. Mr. 's 

is a pretty little spot, surrounded by hills 
sprinkled with wood. He has brought out 
some nice furniture with him from England, so 
that his weather-board cottage is a degree 
above most others. Next day was beautifully 

bright. Mr. drove C, Mr. D., in 

their gigs. An hour after Mr. and I fol- 
lowed. At "Carlsruhe," an inn two miles 
further on, where there is to be a village, a 
great dinner was prepared for C. and twenty- 
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eight gentlemen. C. said the dinner was 
really excellent, and exceedingly well managed. 
I should tell you that this morning there was 
a thick white frost on the ground ; our fingers 
ached, and our noses were blue, and never did 
a party assemble to breakfast in England look- 
ing more miserably pinched with cold. A 
gentleman whom we saw next day told us that 
his thermometer had been down to 13^ This 
evening came on rain, which lasted four days 
and a half, much to our discomposure, though 
it did not prevent C. and me keeping any one 
business appointment. 

April 21st. — It was so wet, and D.'s head 
ached so, that we were obliged to leave her 
with Mrs. — , while we went on, seventeen 
miles, to JVJr. 's. 

April22nd(Sundat/). — We had morningand 
afternoon service. The congregation would, I 
dare say, have amounted to thirty had the wea^ 
ther been any thing like tolerable : but it was 

so bad that very few beyond Mr. 's own 

family could attend. Mr. and Mrs. are 

both very tall and handsome, with four very 
interesting little girls, and a most heterogeneous 
household. The cook is a Pole ; the man who 
waits at dinner a Mahommedan, from the 
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Neilgherry Hills — a slight, active, noiseless 
feUow as ever you saw, dressed after the fashion 
of his country; two shepherds are Hindoos; 
two Germans; the groom a Chinese; house- 
maid a Scotch, and nursemaid an Irishwoman. 
The Pole is a Lutheran; and together with 
the two women, used to come in to prayers. 

Mr. 's is a nice, roomy slah-house, lately 

built; but they never think of shutting the 
outer door in the bush, and it does so starve 
us, I was obliged at last fairly to take to wear- 
ing a great shawl, notwithstanding the fine 
wood fires they keep. 

April 23rd. — We drove, in the rain, three 
miles to Mr. 's, a very gentlemanly, respect- 
able young man, with a very pretty, neat, supe- 
rior bachelor's cottage, most beautifully situated 
amongst woody hills. His garden, on the side 
of the hill, contained many English fruit-trees, 
which were just shedding their leaves, and re- 
minded us so much of autumn at home. 

April 24th. — Still in the rain, we proceeded 

twelve miles to Dr. 's. The drive was 

reaUy beautiful, though the only water to be 
seen was descending rapidly from the clouds ; 
the hills were most picturesque, and a little 
Trosach-like ; the grass quite a beautiful green 
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sward, and but for the dull, sombre, Australian 
foliage, it would have been fairy-land itself. 

Dr. is a widower, with a pretty daughter 

about nineteen, who keeps his house. The 
cottage is neat and comfortable. 

April 25th. — Torrents of rain and high wind. 
About one o'clock came the finale, and then we 

started, C. on horseback, Mr. driving me 

in his tandem. The leader was a very naughty 
fellow : the more tired he grew the harder he 
pulled, till he almost pulled poor Pannikin, the 
shaft-horse, oflF his feet. However, he carried 
us along in famous quick time, and but that he 
was rather troublesome, and apt to rear in 
going down hill, he did not cause us any alarm. 

April 26th. — Mr. drove me, and C. 

rode, for six miles on an excellent road, and 
through a very pretty country. Then came ten 
miles of execrable road, over which we could 
scarcely do more than walk — huge stones, great 
holes full of mud, and some full of water; at 
length, after a due exercise of patience, we came 
to the river Goulburn, about eighty or ninety 
yards across; that is, just about double the 
width of the Yarra at Melbourne. On the op- 
posite side is a very fine range of hills, called 
the Goulburn Ranges; and the banks of the 
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stream are quite fringed with fine mimosas, 
perhaps as large as the largest lilac you ever 
see in England, which, when in flower, must 
have a beautiful efibct. A punt enabled us to 
cross; and half a mile beyond we came to a 
place called Seymour, which is on the great 
road to Sydney, on which road we have been 
for the last ten miles, and shall be till we are 

back again at Mr. 's on our. return home. 

You would smile if you could see some parts of 
this, the " Great North Road." At Seymour 
are two inns, some smaU barracks for poUce, 
and two or three huts. A large, handsome, 
red-brick inn is in progress ; I suppose it will 
be the hotel. 

April 28th. — Brilliant morning. Mr. 

drove me seventeen miles to his place, on the 
Broken River, so named merely from its irregu- 
larities, a small stream. C. rode, and Mr. 

and friends accompanied him half-way. The 
township on the Broken River is called Benalla, 
and contains at present a rude court-house and 
lock-up, small barracks, an inn, and half a 
dozen of the rudest bark-huts we have yet seen. 
When the ground is put up for sale, which will 
be the case in a few days, the owners of these 
will purchase, and build more decent dwellings. 
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It is not an ugly site, the ground being pret- 
tily broken, and the trees slightly superior, 

being near the river. Mr. has a pretty 

red-brick cottage, tasty and comfortable. 

April 29th {Sunday.) — Morning and after- 
noon service in the court-house. Two bush- 
rangers who had been for some time in the 
lock-up, waiting to be sent to Melbourne for 

trial, were allowed by Mr. to be unma* 

nacled, and brought in to the service, a police- 
man standing at the door with a loaded 
musket, — a very necessary precaution, for they 
are desperate fellows, and have twice made an 
attempt to escape, once very nearly succeeding. 
The little court-house was quite full, holding 
perhaps thirty people. 
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THE BUSH. 



April 30th. — Another most brilliant day. 

At ten o'clock C. mounted Mr. 's horse ; 

while Mr. put our two greys into his gig, 

tandem-fashion, for the first fifteen miles of our 
journey to the Ovens river. When we had 
arrived very nearly at a little hut where the mail 

changes horses, and where Mr. 's had been 

sent forward to be ready for us, we suddenly 
found ourselves on the top of a descent; and 
here and there through the trees we could per- 
ceive, in the distance, symptoms of a range of 
mountains. These were the Snowy Mountains 
— Australian Alps ; and accordingly C. and I 
walked up a little hill by the roadside to see 
what was to be seen. Richly were we repaid. 
To our right and left were ridges of hills, con- 
tinuations of the one on which we stood, more 
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or less wooded, and intersecting each other in 
that bewitching way which makes hill-scenery 
so captivating. At our feet lay a plain extend- 
ing some thirty miles, thickly wooded ; and the 
horizon was bounded by the Snowy Mountains. 
Yes, there were real mountains, and real snow ! 
One was a perfect peak, completely covered 
with snow; then there were two long ranges, 
with snow lying in large masses and dark 
shadow between them, apparently occasioned 
by some irregularities in the ground. Between 
these again, and between us and them, were 
other mountains of inferior height without 
snow, but presenting to our delighted eyes 
beauties peculiarly their own. The day was 
most lovely; a few fleecy clouds were floating 
about, and contrasted beautifully with the more 
clear, brilliant whiteness of the snow. You 
could not for a moment mistake which was which . 

When we thought we had kept Mr. long 

enough waiting, we descended ; and at the bot- 
tom of the hill found the hut where our horses 
had been appointed to meet us. The mistress 
of the house was a Tipperary woman. She 
offered us bread, cheese, and tea. The cows, 
she said, had gone up into the hills after their 
calves; so we had neither milk nor butter. 
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You scarcely ever see damper * now. Seven- 
teen miles more, during which we saw nothing 
of interest save a wild dog and two drays, 
brought us to the crossing-place at the Ovens. 
Here is also a township called Wangatara, and 
boasting two inns, seven or eight comfortable 
slab-huts, and a school, where there are about 
thirty children educated by a Wesleyan; a 
large, handsome red-brick inn is in progress ; 
and when finished, one of the old slab ones will 

be pulled down. Here Dr. met us, and 

took us fifteen miles further to his cottage. 
We arrived there in the dark ; and it all looked 
like one and the same flat gum-tree country. 
But in the morning we were greatly surprised 
by seeing Mount Bufialo (one of the snowy 
range, but without snow) just opposite our 
bed-room window. This was, however, the 
only peep of him for miles round. 

May 3rd. — After fixing upon a site for a 
church, &c. here, we started again on our re- 
turn home; Mr. driving me as before. 

We only intended to go to Mr. 's that 

night, seventeen miles ; and when we had got 
half-way, that is, to Mr. 's station, we met 

* A Bort of cake made of flour and water, and baked 
on wood ashes. 
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with an adventure. The leader had been ac- 
customed to be fed here, and did not at all ad- 
mire passing such good quarters. Accordingly, 

he turned sharp round ; upon which Mr. 

took hold of his head, and led him a few paces, 
but, unfortunately, did not lead him quite on 
to the road ; so as soon as he let him go, round 
he came again, and over we went. We went 
over so quietly and slowly (for we were stand- 
ing still, as it were, at the time), that I was 
quite amazed when they picked me up to find 

that I could not walk. Mr. wanted me 

to go to his station instead of going on : but I 
knew if I did we should just be put out in all 
our plans ; so I told them if they would lift me 
into the gig I could go on. Accordingly Mr. 
— and C. lifted me in between them, and 



we got on our other eight miles. Mr. 

carried me out like a child ; and to C.'s great 
delight, where we had on our former visit found 
no female but a servant, we now found a nice, 

motherly, kind-hearted Mrs. , on her way 

with husband and children from the Sydney 
side to Melbourne. It really seemed quite pro- 
vidential ; and she was so very kind to me. 

May AtK — C. and Mrs. having between 

them dressed and breakfasted me, Mr. 

K 
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carried me into tlie gig, and we made a journey 
of forty miles. 

May bth. — We proceeded to Seymour. Mr. 

met us here in the morning to conduct us 

to his house ; but he most kindly rode off im- 
mediately to Ealmore, twenty-two miles, to ask 
the medical man to meet us that evening at 
his place; which he did, and pronounced my 
injury to be nothing more than a severe bruise 
of some muscle in the back. 

Mat/ 6th (Sunday). — We drove ten miles 
to Kilmore, where C. had engaged to preach 
morning and aftemoon-a scattered, large 
population; will before long be quite a little 
town, I think. Mostly Presbyterians and Ro- 
man Catholics. Service in a room at an inn 

— ^not half large enough. Dined at Mr. 's ; 

afternoon service, and then returned to Mr. 

's by moonlight, which is not very safe in 

this country. 

May 7th. — We drove about ten o'clock to 

Mr. 's; and thence, for fourteen miles, 

through exceedingly pretty scenery, rising hills, 
which commanded an extensive view of the bay, 
&c., and then descending into pretty snug val- 
leys to a Mr. 's. 

May 11th. — Mr. conducted us to Kin- 
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lochawe, some twelve miles, which brought us 
into the Sydney road again. He then left us, 
and we found Francis with our carriage and 
horses waiting for us. We drove into our white 
gates just half an hour before sunset — that is, 
a little before five o'clock ; and it did look so 
sweetly pretty and peaceful; and the garden 
was quite gay with yellow and red chrysanthe- 
mums, which flourish greatly here. We agreed 
we had seen nothing half so pretty in our 
travels. 
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XIV. 



BLACK THURSDAY. 



Melbourne^ Feb. Qth^ 1851. — Oh, my dear 
A., what shall we do ? Do not be alarmed — 
it is only that the thermometer was at 106° at 
ten this morning in our coolest spot. It is 
nearly two, but I cannot summon up courage 
to go and look again, because I have to meet 
this sirocca in getting to it ; and it really glues 
up my skin and takes away my breath. More- 
over, we can scarcely see to do any thing (and 
it is always better to do something, since it oc- 
cupies the mind and prevents one feeling so 
very hot), because here is one constant cloud 
of dust passing through the air, as it might be 
drifting snow, or rather driving snow ; but oh, 
how diflPerent in appearance and feeling ! Were 
it snow, we might complain of the cold; but 
then, how we should enjoy the great roaring 
fire! For I would defy any one to find any 
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alleviatibn from this heat, except by ringing 
the changes on wet and dry ; which we are ever 
doing by the help of a large cup of tea a-piece 
for luncheon. For a time, this has a most ex- 
hilarating eflFect— opening all the pores, and 
reviving the drooping spirit; and it just en- 
ables me to begin a letter, and so to feel that 
the day is not entirely lost : but how long the 
effect will last, and how far this letter will go, 
remains to be proved. I should tell you, that 
in addition to the darkness produced by the 
dust, we are obliged to have the Venetian shut- 
ters closed, and the blinds down, in order to 
keep as much heat and dust out as possible ; but 
we are in a wretchedly dirty condition, not- 
withstanding all our care: the furniture is 
quite white with dust — we breathe dust, we eat 
dust, we gather dust with every thing we touch. 
However, it is in vain attempting to depict the 
disagreeables of this day; I only wish you 
could see and feel it for yourself. I wonder 
how it will change. Rain would be an inex- 
pressible blessing : cattle are dying by hundreds 
in the Bush for want of water and food ; and 
very anxious fears are entertained for the coun* 
try at large, if we have not a good fall of rain 
before long. I have just ventured again to look 
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at our thermometer. It has only risen one 
degree — to 107"*; but it really feels hotter and 
hotter, and the wind is blowing quite a hurri- 
cane : it sounds like the roaring of the ocean ; 
and bits of sticks, leaves, &c. &c., come patter- 
ing on the verandah just like rain. Hay is 
enormously dear on account of the drought, 
and is likely to become more so. Finding that 
my seven geraniums were completely dying, and 
scorching up, I have just adopted the decided 
measure of taking them out of the ground, and 
putting them in pots in the verandah, where I 
can water them daily. I made the attempt 
with one just about a fortnight ago, and it is 
not like the same plant. It has sent out new 
shoots, and looks so green and beautiful as to 
be quite a treat to the eye in this dreary wil- 
derness of dried leaves, and dried every thing. 
This weather takes a great deal out of one ; 
and I should not wonder if we have to return 
home in a few years to be braced up. The last 
hot wind we had, two or three days ago, gave 
one cold ; so now I have, in addition to the heat, 
the pleasant accompaniments of a tingling nose 
and watering eyes. In fact, my face feels like 
a sop, — do you understand ? and I do not sup- 
pose it will feel right again till we have some 
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good sea-breezes, which will go through and 
through us, and make us shrink into ourselves : 
for 'I assure you, we feel very like exotics when 
we come out of these fierce furnace-blasts, and 
can scarcely bear the bracing breezes to blow 
without exclaiming, "Oh, how cold!" How 
large I am writing ! it is because I cannot see, 
I should think. 

Feb. 7th {Friday). — I could go on nojonger ; 
the pen melted out of my hand ; but now we 
have got plenty of b'ght, and plenty of air, and 
the thermometer down at 56°. I will try and 
finish my letter to-day. The thermometer con- 
tinued at 107° till quite evening yesterday; 
about eight o'clock the wind changed, and by 
nine it was down to 70°. Then we began to 
open our eyes, and breathe, and revive. I think 
I never spent so unpleasant a day. We ma- 
naged to eat a little curry for dinner (it is al- 
most the only dish we can make up our minds 
to eat in very hot weather), and drank mud; 
for the dust kept blowing in, and floating on 
the top of the water as the glasses stood on the 

table. Mr. came in this morning, and 

said it was the worst day he had experienced 
in all the seven years he has been here. 

Feb. X^th. — The accounts we have of bush- 
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fires on Thursday last are perfectly appalling. 
A woman and five children were burnt to death 
in a hut on the Plenty, Scores of small farmers 
are burnt out of every thing, and some settlers, 
too ; and in some parts of the country the people 
are completely panic-struck. They thought, 
and well they might, that the world was coming 
to an end. We are going up to the Plenty for 
two days, and next week we purpose going into 
Gipps Land ; but it is possible that those ter- 
rible fires in the ranges will stop us. I cannot 
imagine how any horses or cows are to be kept 
alive, for almost all the hay in the country is 
burnt up. 

Burra Burnip Inn (Gipps Land)^ March 
1 Qth. — This house is kept by a very respectable 
man, with a most bonnie, kind-hearted, joyous- 
looking Roman Catholic wife, who is as tender 
of us as if we were her own clergy. We were 
up a little past four this morning, and by a 
quarter past six all the horses were fed, and 
oflP we started for our journey over the fern- tree 
gullies. The morning was most lovely; and 
had we chosen for ourselves, we could not have 
picked out a nicer day than it has been — cool 
and cloudy, with bits of bright-blue sky here 
and there to cheer the scene: and, indeed. 
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something cheery is needed ; for, except in two 
of the gullies, the whole beauty of the road is 
swept away by the terrible fires, which occurred 
on what we well call Black Thursday, when all 
Port Phillip might be said to be in flames : but 
I will not dwell on this here. Sixteen miles 
took us to the Shady Creek, where we waited 
merely to water the horses. I meanwhile 
walked up the steep hill to save my little mare, 
Grace : and, sitting down half-way, enjoyed a 
most picturesque and striking scene : the tall, 
straight, white stems of the gum-trees, with 
the bark hanging here and there, like bun- 
dles of rags from the branches (which you have 
to break your, neck to see, so tall do these trees 
grow before they send out any branches), and 
tag-rag foliage; the deep gully below me; 
the horses, bay and grey, coming thundering 
over the crazy wooden bridge (one of the only 
two bridges on the road not burnt or broken 
down), led by the trooper and policeman in 
their military habiliments; and last, though 
not least, C. leading Grace. Perfect stillness 
reigned throughout. The scene was one of 
Australia's few imposing ones. Seventeen 
miles more brought us through all the tedious, 
and now boggy gullies ; we had very often to 
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get off, and lead each horse, separately, through 
some impassahle-looking place, while we fol- 
lowed on foot as hest we could. The scenes 
altogether were very amusing and exciting. 
I wish you could have seen C, whip in hand, 
giving each horse, as it passed him, a good 
f„i J, in order .h^t it r.igZ^^. a LfL. 
effort, and not he hogged. 

Melbourne, March 21$t. — ^We found D , 

maids, and men, all well on our return, and the 
garden in good order. The fact is, it was Uke 
a neat piece of very dry earth, with a few dead 
stalks neatly placed at intervals — such has heea 
the dryness of the season, that nothing is alive 
above ground — though, no doubt, every thing 
will spring up from the roots again when wet 
weather comes ; hut at present, I cannot at all 
describe to you the sad desolation which sur- 
rounds us, both within and without the garden. 
It was very different in Gipps Land — ^they are 
never long without rain there ; and many of the 

gardens were quite fresh and pretty. Mrs. 

had scarlet verbenas, and balsams, and sweet- 
peas, all looking so sweet and pretty : also dah- 
lias, and mignonette. Did I tell you what a 
beautiful annular eclipse of the sun we had early 
in February ? It was perfect, and really most 
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interesting. I always used to think eclipses at 
home very sad and unsatisfactory things. We 
did not know anything of the kind was going 
to happen. C. was busy with his sermon, and 
I was sitting writing in the dining-room, when 
I thought a very peculiar light began to pervade 
every thing. I stepped out into the verandah, 
saw that there was not a cloud to be seen, and 
felt a sweet coolness. Thought I, this must 
be an eclipse; it is just like what I remember 

when I was a child at , and was told there 

was an eclipse of the sun. So I ventured, al- 
though it was Saturday, to disturb C. ; and out 
we all turned, with green and blue spectacles 
and smoked glasses. It was the Thursday after 
that the dreadful hot wind and fires came. 
The fires were not nearly so bad in Gipps Land 
as on this side, but about twelve or one o'clock 
in the day there came on the most fearful 
darkness : indeed, it might be called blackness, 
for no one could see his hand before him. A 
gentleman rode into his stable-yard as the 
darkness was coming on, and before he could 
unsaddle his horse he could see neither horse 
nor saddle, but was obliged to do all by the 
touch. This seemed so inconceivable to us, that 
we made a point of asking all whom we met 
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how it was, and every one separately gave the 
same account. They actually went to bed, or 
lay down (for many did not dare to go to bed), 
in a state of the greatest suspense and doubt 
as to whether they should see daylight next 
morning. They described the relief as great 
when they awoke and saw daybreak. The phe- 
nomenon can only be accounted for by the 
smoke rising from the tremendous conflagra- 
tions in the ranges. Mr. told us he com- 
puted that, out of 14,000 square miles, 10,000 
were burning that day. What puzzles me is, 
that they did not smell smoke; neither was 
their breathing affected, as it would be, one 
would think, by smoke thick enough to produce 
darkness. It must have been at an amazing 
height. They smelled sulphur, and had some 
showers of burnt leaves ; also in some parts of 
the district they had a thunder-storm; and 
the lightning was seen, in two instances, to set 
fire to the grass. 



XV. 



THE GOLD DISCOVERY. 



Melbon^me^ Oct, 4ith, 1861. 

OoLD ! gold ! gold ! My dear A., we are gone 
mad with gold ; and what is to be the end of 
it no one knows, I posted a letter for you, on 
the 22nd of last month, but the " Troubadour," 
by which it was going, is not yet off; " because 
all the men are gone to the diggings." There 
is scarcely a chance of any ship being able to 
get off, for an indefinite period, on account of 
this really fearful excitement, and therefore, 
seeing that a small Swedish vessel is making 
up a mail for England via Calcutta, to close 
this evening, I think it better to write a few 
lines, lest no other opportunity should offer, 
and you might be so long in hearing of us as 
to become anxious. The captain of the " Trou- 
badour," in despair, applied to the Governor 
to know if he might have some sailors out of 
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the jail, to make up his crew : his request was 
granted, but he could only persuade six to go, 
the remainder preferring to remain their time, 
and then go to the diggings ; and these six had 
no sooner got on board than they managed to 
run away, — of course to the golden fields. 
The state of excitement we are in is altogether 
indescribable. There is a kind of undefinable, 
uncomfortable feeling ; as if something extra- 
ordinary, one does not know what, was going 
to happen. Two thousand persons, from Mel- 
bourne alone, took out digging licences (for 
which they pay one shilling per day) last week ; 
the town is almost emptied of men, and the 
streets are full of " cradles " and drays, packed 
for the journey. The most serious inconveni- 
ence is ensuing to those who quietly remain at 
home. Wood is not to be had under one pound 
a load, and water is five shillings ; every thing 
is rising in proportion. The butchers' wives 
are obliged to go about for orders, and the 
butchers to kill their own meat. Post-office, 
Custom-house, Bank, &c., clerks are throwing 
up their situations ; and such as remain are de- 
manding an increase of fifty per cent, to their 
salaries. At Williamstown, one solitary boat 
man is left; and some shipping-agents have 
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sent to the Heads to prevent vessels, which are 
only entering in ballast, from coming up the 
Bay; with orders for them to go direct to India 
for a cargo, since there is not a chance of their 
keeping their men here. The account of the 
quantity in which gold, is found in this colony 
is no idle tale. Several persons have been 
finding at the rate of 100/. worth a day; and 
almost every one seems to find, at any rate, 
what repays him. We live in hopes that the 
tide may turn. C. thinks it may be a provi- 
dential appointment for the speedy peopling of 
these colonies ; for there is no doubt you will 
come out in shoals when you hear what we are 
doing. The eflPect of the discovery of gold has, 
I think, hitherto always been prejudicial to a 
nation ; God grant it may not be so to us, but 
we cannot help trembling for the issue. The 
mounted and native police are receiving rein- 
forcements, at a great expense to Government, 
in order to provide escorts for the drayloads of 
gold which come down. 

Oct 21sL , of course, has gone to the 

diggings ; that brings me to the subject of gold 
— that hateful, fearful, baneful subject. All 
wise and good men look with great alarm on 
this new feature in our history, and California, 
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with all its horrors, is held forth to our view ; 
but I trust we shall be mercifully preserved from 
such a state of things as exists there. The 
Governor has visited, officially, both Ballaarat 
and Mount Alexander, the two head-quarters. 
People were just beginning to find out at Bal- 
laarat that there was not gold for the million, 
and to return to Melbourne and their senses, 
when the rich Mount Alexander mine was 
opened, and all went hopelessly mad again ; so 
that Melbourne is left pretty nearly under pet- 
ticoat dominion. There is no one to do any 

thing. Mr. brought us down five pounds' 

worth of specimens, which we shall send home 
per " Northumberland :'* they certainly do not 
look very valuable, but it is said they will al- 
ways fetch their value ; so, when you are tired 
of looking at them, you can sell them. Mr. 
also brought us a lump of clay, on wash- 
ing which we found a collection of pieces of 
gold, varying in size from a pea to a small pin's 
head, and as bright as bright could be. The 
week before last we went to Heidelberg for a 
few days ; Mr. , with whom we were stay- 
ing, took us eight miles to Anderson's Creek, 
where some forty or fifty persons are digging ; 
and here we saw the whole process, which is a 
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very laborious and a very noisy one. The noise 
of the cradles is abominably harsh and grating ; 
as you may suppose it would be, from stones, 
and ffravel, and clay, being rocked to and fro 
on I iron grating. Only think what must he 
the din where several thousands are at work ! 

Mr. also took us to a spot on the banks 

of the Yarra, in his own garden; and there, 
armed with spade and tin dish, we began dig- 
ging and washing; tiU by dint of immense 
perseverance we found a wee atom of gold, 
about the size of a minikin pin's head flattened 
—sufficient, however, to give information that 
gold exists here. It really appears as if the 
country were one mass of gold from end to end. 
And where is the use of it ? We cannot eat it. 
Some of the specimens are very beautiful, par- 
ticularly when it appears in veins on the white 
quartz : but what I should like best to send 
you would be a piece of clay, which you might 
wash away for yourselves. 



XVL 

A VISIT TO THE GOLD FIELDS. 

March lO^A, 1852. — At six o'clock, a.m., we 
started for the Gold Fields. The character of 
the Bush, as we journeyed through it this time, 
was quite changed. Instead of an almost per- 
fect solitude, only broken by the appearance 
here and there of a shepherd, and here and 
there of a bullock-dray, the road actually 
swarmed with human beings, some on foot, 
some on drays, in parties varying from two to 
twenty; some with wife and family, and some 
without. C. amused me greatly by saluting 
every individual with a touch of the hat, and 
" Good morning." From some he got a civil 
return, and from others a broad grin. We took 
a great quantity of tracts with us, which were 
gladly received by all. It was C.'s intention 
to have driven into the Gold Fields very early 
on the Sunday morning, held service morning 
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and afternoon, and returned to Mr. 's in 

the evening, as our old friend, the Chief Com- 
missioner, did not recommend our sleeping on 

the ground: and Mr. had expressed a 

doubt of being able to accommodate us. We 
learnt, however, that this plan was impracti- 
cable, on account of the distance — sixteen miles, 
and the character of the latter part of the road, 
directly through the thickest portion of the 
workings. We therefore determined to make 
a circuit, by which we might flank the mass of 
the miners, and arrive at the Commissioner's 
tent without being smothered with dust, or 
overturned into one of the thousand dry wells 
or gold pits, and then throw ourselves upon the 
hospitality of the Chief Commissioner for such 
accommodation as he could provide for us. To 
accomplish this we set off about half-past six 

o'clock from Mr. 's, and after a beautiful 

morning drive of more than twenty miles, the 
enjoyment of the last eight being destroyed by 
dusty roads and other symptoms of our ap- 
proach to the gold country, we arrived safely 
about ten o'clock at the Commissioners' camp. 
Here we were most kindly received by the 
Chief Commissioner, who assured us of his 
readiness to do all in his power to make us com- 

L 2 
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fortable, and gave up to us his neat little tent, 
seven feet by nine, with two stretchers, a table, 
a great tin dish to wash in, (we had our own 
leathern bucket belonging to the carriage to 
hold water,) and a comfortable American chair. 
The tent was lined with green baize, which was 
a very great convenience in keeping off the sun ; 
but notwithstanding all endeavours, the ther- 
mometer was upwards of 100"* in the daytime, 
and had been very much more a few days before. 
The nights were most beautifully cold ; and we 
were glad, in addition to a very liberal supply 
of blankets and rugs, to put all our cloaks over 
us. Life in the camp is most amusing, and was 
quite new to me. There is a large mess-tent, 
where the commissioners, military officers, su- 
perintendent of police, &c. &c., take all their 
meals, the Chief Commissioner presiding. Here 
we also messed, and I could not help being re- 
minded of college rooms, though certainly there 
was no similarity, excepting that the party 
consisted only of gentlemen. I could not divest 
myself of the idea that I was on board ship, 
and several times began to put things away in 
a safe place in our tent against night came, 
when I expected to roll about. The noises of 
various kinds heard at night were very curious. 
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Every hour was announced by three sentries : 
one stationed at the gold tent, where the dig- 
gers deposit their riches in little leather bags, 
ready to be transported to Melbourne by the 
escort ; one at the lock-up, a regular American 
log-hut ; and one keeping guard over a certain 
water-hole, that the water might be secured 
pure for the use of the mess. I had taken a 
strong cup of tea the first night, (no milk,) and 
consequently lay awake almost the whole time, 
and wa* intensely amused by listening to the 
various voices, pitched in different keys, of the 
sentinels. The fellow at the gold tent first 
cries, "No. 1, twelve o'clock, — all's right;" 
then follows from the lock-up, '' No. 2, twelve 
o'clock, — all's right ;" then from the water-hole, 
more distant, and as if j ust emerging from the 
water, "No. 3, twelve o'clock, — all's right;" 
then comes a dead silence for a short time, 
broken perhaps by the conversation, in an 
under-tone, of the occupants of a neighbouring 
tent ; the deep bark of a beautiful blood-hound 
belonging to one of the officers, or the half- 
chattering, half-warbling of the magpies, who 
sing through the night when it is moonlight. 
As soon as it was light Francis's voice was to 
be heard, (he slept with Mr. 's servant in 
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one of a line of tents just behind the Commis- 
sioner's,) growling about the poor horses, who 
certainly had a sorry time of it, for they were 
obliged to be tied to the carriage, with a feed 
of oats night and morning, and fourteen pounds 
of hay. Francis's complaint was grounded on 
their being exposed to the cold night air, and I 
used to hear him saying, " Poor creatures ! fro- 
zen to death— can hardly move," &c. &c., in the 
tone of a deeply-injured man. The scene was 
altogether exceedingly picturesque, particu- 
larly in the evening or early morning, when the 
dust would allow you to see it : but you cannot 
conceive any thing to equal the depth of dust 
there is ; and they say that it is nothing here 
compared with what it is four miles beyond, at 
the post-office, (Forest Creek,) where the great 
mass of diggers are congregated. Here we 
have trees mixed with the tents, and the people 
are chiefly employed in merely washing the clay 
in the creek, which is brought down in carts 
from the Forest Creek diggings ; so that there 
are very few of the deep, well-like holes, with 
the heaps of earth thrown up about them, 
which give the desolate Babylon-like appear- 
ance to Forest Creek and Fryer's Creek. 
During Sunday, C. held three short services : 
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the first, consisting of the morning prayers, 
with the Litany and a sermon, at eleven o'clock, 
near the Commissioner's encampment; the 
second, of the Litany alone, with a sermon, at 
Forest Creek (three o'clock), to which he rode, 
and at which he was therefore obliged to offi- 
ciate in his riding costume; the third, of a 
portion of the Communion Service, with a lec- 
ture (five o'clock), at the same place as in the 
morning. The congregation consisted of about 
two hundred persons, morning and evening, 
and about four hundred in the afternoon. 
They behaved with perfect propriety during 
the service, and showed at least as much atten- 
tion as an ordinary congregation in any of our 
churches at home. As I have observed already, 
C. was compelled to perform the afternoon ser- 
vice in his riding-dress, and his pulpit being 
the stump of a tree, which affiDrded rather a 
precarious footing, you may imagine that he 
did not present a very clerical appearance: 
but in the morning and evening he wore his 
usual robes. 

On Monday morning we walked about a 
little to see the men washing out their earth. 
We did not see any large amount of gold pro- 
cured, but there was sufficient to show us the 
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nature of the operation, and the manner in 
which the precious metal exhibits itself: and 
after our return I put the process to a trial with 
some earth which we carried home with us, and 
obtained a few grains as a specimen. This 
morning also we visited the treasury tent, where 
all the gold which is brought in for the escort 
is deposited. Here we saw one beautiful speci- 
men of pure ore, weighing upwards of five 
pounds. It was the only piece procured from 
the hole where it was found, and it bore 
several marks of the pick, which had been used 
in extracting it. How great must have been 
the excitement of the digger when he first per- 
ceived what it was, and while he was picking 
it out. In the afternoon we drove to a very 
pretty spot among the hills, about five or six 
miles distant, and quite removed from the mass 
of the miners, where three parties, of three or 
four men each, were at work upon a vein of 
quartz, which runs between masses of iron- 
stone, and which is thickly sprinkled with 
gold. They have dug down thirty or forty feet 
in the solid rock, but are now stopped by water, 
and are waiting for a pump to enable them 
to carry on their operations. Their method 
is, to break up the stones which contain the 
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gold \ and which they have now learnt to dis- 
tinguish with tolerable certainty, into small 
pieces, and afterwards crush them into powder, 
which is washed just in the same manner as 
the auriferous earth. We procured se^^eral 
small specimens, and I brought away some of 
the quartz powder, of which I washed out a 
small quantity, and obtained, as before, a few 
grains of gold for my reward. 

On Thursday morning we ascended Mount 
Franklin, better known as " Jim Crow Hill," 
where may be distinctly observed the basin of 
an extinct volcano, broken down on one side, 
but preserving its general circular shape. The 
evidence of its formerly having been an active 
crater is also to be found in the lava with which 
the sides of the hill are covered. The day was 
exceedingly hot, and the ascent very steep, but 
I axjcomplished it without difficulty, and with 
no worse result than a face rather more ruddy 
than usual. From the top there is a complete 
panoramic view, very beautiful, which alone 
amply repaid us for the toil of our walk. When 
we came down we set off in our carriage for 
Mr. 's station, about twenty miles. At 

' Lumps of gold have been sometimes found lying on 
the surface of the ground, with moss upon them. 
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Mr. 's we were, as usual, kindly received, 

and only that we had a wooden hedstead, which 
was tenanted by its own peculiar community, 
spent a very comfortable evening and night. 
Mr. was a watchmaker, and is now, I be- 
lieve, a flourishing settler, but lives in a per- 
fectly simple and unostentatious manner. He 
has a wife and a large family, and his house 
presents a very favourable specimen of do- 
mestic life in the Bush. 

In the course of Thursday's journey we came 
upon the high road from South Australia to the 
Gold Fields, and in consequence fell in with 
many scores of people, all on their way to ob- 
tain a share of the treasure. We had thus an 
opportunity of speaking to a great number of 
persons as we drove along, and distributing 
tracts among them. On the next day our route 
lay along the same road ; and C. having deter- 
mined to ride part of the way, was on horse- 
back when he saw a company at some distance 
before him, and began to look out for some 
tracts for them. While he was thus engaged, 
trotting along at the same time, his horse stum- 
bled and fell with him, throwing him forwards 
on his face, and actually rolling over his back 
as he lay along. Most fortunately the dust was 
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very deep, and furnished a soft bed for him to 
fall upon ; and providentially the saddle of the 
hof se appears to have rested exactly upon his 
back, so that, although the weight made him 
breathless for some moments, it inflicted no 
other injury than a bruise on the loin, and an- 
other — a slight one— on the chest. C. says 
that it is the most remarkable escape which he 
remembers to have ever experienced. You may 
imagine what a figure he was when he rose 
from his sprawl in a bed of dust two or three 
inches deep. His appearance, as I had pre- 
viously heard he was unhurt, called forth a 
hearty laugh from me. We had great cause for 
thankfulness that he was able, after such a fall, 
to resume his seat in the carriage, and drive 
the remainder of the stage with very little in- 
convenience. 



xvn. 

A VISIT TO THE GOLD FIELDS. 

April I8th^ 1852 (Sundat/). — We spent the 

day at Mr. 's station near the Pyrenees* 

Mr. has more men now than most people, 

but is not likely to keep them long. They are 
only waiting for rain to be off for the diggings. 
In the afternoon we took a walk of two miles 
out amongst the wooded hills, and came upon 
the largest (deserted) native encampment we 
had ever seen. One of the Mia Mias ^ (you 
know what that is by this time — the a is not 
sounded) was as large as an ordinary-sized 
circular summer-house, and actually had rude 
seats all round, which is quite unusual. It had 
no roof; they never have, being mere break- 
weathers, not so high as a man's shoulder. The 
ashes of the fire were, as usual, in the centre, 

' The meaning appears from the context. 
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and a very large one it had been. I have no 
doubt a few stolen sheep had been roasted 
upon it. 

. April 19th. — We remained all day resting 
the horses, and on 

April 20th drove, guided by Mr. , 

thirty-five miles across the Bush to Captain 

's. Since we were here last a young lady, 

the governess, went out one night with the rest 
of the family to look at a very large and grand 
Bush-fire. Wishing to obtain a better view of 
it, she ascended a small hill close by the house, 
separated from her companions, and lost her! 
self. The whole night she wandered about, 
except for a short time, when she sat down to 
rest ; but it was so wet and cold, that she was 
obliged to keep moving. When daylight came, 
she found herself on a road, and meeting a 
dray, was told that she was six miles from Cap- 
tain 's, on the Buninyong road, and going 

in the wrong direction. She turned about, and 
walked home ; and was no worse beyond being 
tired, and getting a little cold. I asked her if 
she was not frightened ; but she said, " No, 
not at all !" She has only been out about four- 
teen months from London. 

April 21st. — To Mr. 's again, the old 
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Loddon Protectorate, eleven miles ; and within 
fifteen of the Commissioners' tents at "the 
Mount," as they call the Mount Alexander Grold 
Fields, to distinguish them from Bendigo, twa 
miles distant, and from Fryer's Creek four miles. 
April 23rd» — We left our kind friends early, 
and drove to the Commissioner's tent. After 
partaking of lunch, C. and I went to call on the 
only lady in that part of the Grold Fields, a 

Mrs. , the wife of a medical man. There 

are abundance of women, but I beUeve only this 
one calls herself a lady. She is a verv interest- 
ing and excellent woman. Before she married 
her present hushand she was the widow of a 
Liverpool Clergyman, and had heen accustomed 
to regular female parochial work. Her delight 
was great when Mr. ' hegan to hold re- 
gular Sunday services on different parts of the 
Gold Fields. She has got a little Sunday- 
school in her nice, large, comfortable-looking 
tent, well lined with drugget ; and I hope will 
soon have a much larger one, for there are plenty 
of children about. It is curious how some men 
say they would not take up their wives there 
on any account whatever; while others take 

' The missionarj clergyman of these Gold Fields. 
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them, and find them a great comfort. I think, 
perhaps, different parts differ in point of re- 
spectahility : at any rate, different parties do, 
and all join a party in going up. 

After seeing Mrs. we inspected Mr. 

's ^ Bihle-cart, and a most curious affair it 

is ; very neatly and ingeniously fitted up — the 
back part for books, and below cooking, &c. 
utensils ; while in the front he sleeps and sits. 
He found much difficulty in the cooking part of 
the business; and therefore, when he is sta- 
tionary for any time, he gets his meals at a 
neighbouring store. But his greatest difficulty, 
poor man, is in rainy weather. He has no 
where to go and change his clothes ; and there 
he must sit, wet and miserable. As soon as we 
go home, we shall look up our tent for him, 
and so bring it into use at last. We little 
thought, when we ordered it, that it would first 
be used (after a sleep of nearly five years) by 
our Bible-agent at the Gold Fields. He drives 
two horses in his cart, one of which is our poor 
old Grimaldi. When he fixes himself for a 
time on a certain spot, he turns his horses into 
a neighbouring settler's paddock, (where at 

^ The Colporteur. 
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present there is nothing for the poor creatures 
to eat; so that they can scarcely be said to 
live,) and there they remain till he removes to 
another point. Each day he takes as many 
Bibles as he can carry, and goes round to the 
different diggers with them. He has sold great 
numbers ; but there is little or no demand for 
other books. It is a life of much hardship and 

self-denial; and Mr. has given up very 

fair prospects to devote himself to the good of 
his fellow-creatures. 

After spending about an hour and a half, we 

drove on to the 's, sixteen miles, through a 

most extraordinary scene, the very heart of the 
diggings, called the Forest Creek, and included 
under the name of " the Mount." The road, 
which on our first visit was considered unsafe, 
from the dust being so thick as to prevent you 
from seeing your way amongst the holes, was 
now excellent from the late rains, which had 
dried up sufficiently to prevent it from being 
heavy ; and moreover, many bad parts had been 
mended up and bridged aijross by men employed 
by Government — ^men who had not been very 
successful in their digging operations, and there- 
fore were glad to work for enormous wages. 
The whole country here is hill and valley ; and 
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the holes occupy all the valley as it winds 
aloDg, ascending in some parts a little way up 
the hill. There is just room left for the road, 
on each side of which are tents and wooden 
stores of every description, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent; general stores, lemonade stores, shoe 
stores. Sec. The dwelling-tents are also scat- 
tered about the hill-sides here and there, but 
not so much as in the valley. The wood has 
been cut away till the scene looks dreary and 
wretched in the extreme; for there is nothing 
approaching to grass upon the ground — no- 
thing left but the stumps of trees standing a 
couple of feet out of the earth. The holes are 
some round and some square ; some very beau- 
tifully cut, and others very slovenly : they look 
like so many wells, and are just as close to- 
gether as it is possible for them to be, with 
ridges of turned-up earth between them. Many 
have burrowed out chambers underground to a 
great extent, which is very dangerous, unless 
they are experienced miners, and understand 
the leaving of proper supports. Two men were 
killed this morning while sitting at dinner, from 
the earth falling in upon them ; and there have 
been several fatal instances of a like kind. 
April 24tth {Saturday). — C*, Mr. , and 
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Francis set off at nine o'clock, a.m., for Bendigo. 
In the afternoon rain came on, and I was fear- 
ful for them. 

April 2&h. — Greatly to my satisfaction, 
yesterday and to-day have been splendid. Had 
yesterday been rainy, C. might as well not have 
gone, for he would have had no congregation. 

Mr. drove me to Kyneton, where there is 

always morning service. I was fidgety all the 
time I was away, because I thought C. would 
arrive in my absence, and wonder I was not 
there to meet him; and there he was, sure 
enough, having had a very prosperous little 
journey. On the Saturday, when the rain came 
on, he stopped at a station about eight miles 
distant, where the inhabitants were not very 
choice. He felt there what it was to be a 
bachelor: for, instead of having the best of 
every thing, he was shown into his sleeping- 
room across a wet, dirty, miserable yard, with 
three other beds in it, evidently about to be 
tenanted. This he thought would not do, so 
he asked if he might have a bed made up on 
the sofa in the sitting-room : which accordingly 
was done. There was, however, nothing but 
the bed-clothes ; so he started in the morning, 
unwashed and unshaven, before the family 
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made their appearance. I should tell you that 
an invalid occupied the best spare room. The 
diggings at Bendigo are just the same sort of 
thing as at the other places, but the country is 
much less hilly. 

April 27th. — Left our kind-hearted hosts, 

and proceeded in rain to Dr. 's. Miss 

told us it was impossible to lose our way, be- 
cause no other road came into the one we should 
take ; however, after surmounting and descend- 
ing two tremendous hills, and having gone 
about two miles of our distance, we suddenly 
came upon a complete fork in the road. Here 
was a puzzle ! After some cogitation we took the 
left-hand branch, which of course turned out to 
be the wrong one. Most fortunately, where 
another road crossed us at right angles, we fell 
in with a dray and men, who told us we had 
gone four miles out of our way, and put us in 
the right direction. These were the first living 
creatures we had met during the whole day : 
the reason was evident; we had been all day 
on a cross-country road, and had just got on a 
diggings road when we met the dray. 

April 28th. — The beds are remarkably hard 
this season, or else we are grown old and thin ! 
I do assure you we sleep every night upon slabs 

M 2 
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and weather-boards. I like a tolerably hard 
bed, but on these my bones all go to sleep 
independently of myself. We started, to-day, in 
rain, which accompanied us the whole eighteen 

miles to Mr. 's. It is very curious, C. has 

miscalculated his time, and we have a day to 
spare. I think we shall spend it here, in the 
quiet retirement of the country, away from a 
diggings route. 

April 29th. — Fine, but remarkably close and 
sultry. I am seated idly beneath the verandah, 
and am going to read. 

April 20th. — Still very unpleasantly close 
and damp, and far too hot for the time of year. 
We have really had a beautiful walk this after- 
noon to some high land, from which we looked 
down some ninety or hundred feet to the creek 

below. C. and Mr. amused themselves for 

a considerable time in rolling down great masses 
of granite ; it was really fine to see these bound- 
ing from obstacle to obstacle, and to hear the 
crash when they came against some great fellow 
at the bottom : there was not water enough in 
the creek to make a fine splash. 

Mai/ 1st {Saturday). — Set off for Kilmore 
at ten, a.m. Got in just before a heavy rain 
came on. 
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May bth. — ^Melbourne. Here we are at 
home again, after two months' absence, and very 
thankful for having been able to accomplish our 
journey with so little difficulty and discomfort, 
and so much pleasure. All Sunday and Mon- 
day the rain fell in torrents, so that we could 
not move till Tuesday, when we were guided 
over the hills by a circuitous route to Captain 

's, a much better road than the ordinary 

Sydney road; and to-day we came eighteen 
miles through profound mud and water, meet- 
ing numberless drays and carts floundering 
through the same, up to the diggings. I do 
not think they will half of them get there. The 

's are happy as ever, at least he * is ; and 

sees very little increase of difficulty in these ex- 
pensive times. He has laid in enormous stores 
of rice, &c., which he bought very cheap; and 
with his own bit of land, and the labour of 
himself and boys, they get on very comfortably. 
They have an elderly man as tutor for the boys, 
with whom they study till two o'clock; and 
then devote the rest of the day, (the elder ones 
at least,) to work out of doors, which is in fact 
recreation to them. Poor Mrs. is, how- 

* A missionary clergyman. 
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ever, far from easy about her boys ; she fears 
the contamination of morals from the enormous 
influx of all sorts of characters, and she is in 
great dread lest they should want, when they 
grow older, to go to the diggings. She would 
rather they worked at the meanest employment 
for their livelihood, than that they should dig 
gold, and be exposed to the baneful influence 
of the society which they would there meet. 
Like her husband, she is hopeful and contented 
about money matters. She makes all the linen 
and woollen clothes herself; but she says the 
materials are now so expensive, that she is 
obliged to write home for a supply of clothing, 
and especially for shoes : her elder boys cannot 
get strong boots under a guinea the pair ! Now 
only think of the difiiculties in which such 
prices must place our poor clergy with families ! 



xvm. 

MELBOUBNE IN 1852. 

Sept. 2nd^ 1852, — I was all but mobbed to- 
day in the street, but happily contrived to rush 

into Mrs. 's just in time. I never saw a 

greater mob, except in the senate-house at Cam- 
bridge. I believe it was all about taking up 
some ruffians, who landed last night in a little 
boat at the beach — all well armed — went to the 
inn there, and carried all before them. Only 
plunder, I believe, ensued ; no lives were lost. 
I met the Archdeacon shortly after, who said 
he thought there would have been a rescue, but 
there was not. After the mob, came a carriage 
and four dashing past, full of white veils and 
white satins. It is most amusing to see how 
completely the tables are turned. There is now 
a stand of some eighteen or twenty carriages in 
Collin Street ; and these may be seen careering 
about all day long in all parts of the town 
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and suburbs, full of diggers, varied occasionally, 
as I have said, by the white veils. Fancy some of 
those inexpressibly awkward-looking, fat, firm, 
red-faced Irish girls from the unions, dressed 
out in the best satin, lace, and flowers which 
Melbourne can produce ! It is, indeed, an every- 
day occurrence ; and they are not unfrequently 
to be seen waiting in front of a public-house, 
the gentlemen having gone in for a " nobbier ;" 
(did you ever hear such a word before ?) and 
I fear it is only the apprehension of spoiling the 
finery which prevents the bride and her bride- 
maids from following them. It is not only on 
occasion of a wedding that these people drive 
about, but it seems an every-day's amusement, 
just as persons in London go out to drive in 
the Park. You may imagine what a state the 
carriages get into, with their dirty and often 
drunken occupants; for the men go driving 
about in their working dresses. 

You mourn over the gold, and the high 
prices it will occasion, &c. ; and truly it is to be 
mourned over ; and I fear we are not come to 
the worst yet. Those of the clergy who are 
Surrogates get such an enormous number of 
marriage fees as causes a very considerable ad- 
dition to their income. What the others will 
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do I really cannot imagine. I feel that we 
ought not to complain ; for although our in- 
come is practically reduced to a third of what 
it was, yet there is no fear of our not being 
able to get food and clothing. I am very 
anxious to be able to keep a horse through the 
summer on C.'s account, but I do not know 
yet how it will be. At present we have one, 
and Francis is still with us ; but how long he 
will remain, and whether we shall be able to 
give him his present high rate of wages, are 
questions to be considered. Our new house 
goes on ; and if the men do not go off, it will 
be finished in about three months : biit whe- 
ther we shall occupy or let it we know not at 
present. 

Sept. 9tk. — Such numbers of young men 
come to us with letters of introduction ! Some 
are very fairly fitted for the place, and some 
not at all. One poor fellow was robbed of his 
money, purse, and pistols, the very first night 
he landed. He foolishly landed at eight 
o'clock in the evening; and walking quietly 
along a street, a man met him, and made 
him turn out his pockets. It was all he had. 
He is a gentleman, I fancy. This was rather 
painful experience on first landing, was it 
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not ? C. does not dislike having these per- 
sons come to him. He tells them that he 
has nothing to do with secular matters, and 
then he gives them some good advice. Thus 
they may he said to form his parish ; and his 
parishioners visit him instead of his visiting 
them. 

Sept. \Qth. — We have been very much afraid 
that we were going to lose our little maiden 
Elizabeth. Her mother sent for her, either to 
take her to the diggings, or leave her in their 
house at Melbourne while they went. I quite 
trembled for the poor girl, whichever plan they 
decided on, for I believe they are very bad 
people ; and therefore I wrote a note to try and 
dissuade the woman : but Elizabeth came back 
weeping, and saying that she was to go. A 
few days afterwards, however, the mother sent 
up to say she might stay if she liked ! What 
made her change her mind I cannot tell : how- 
ever, both Elizabeth and I were very glad. 
She is a very volatile little thing, and would 
waste all her time over the cockatoo, cat, or 
dog, if I would let her ; but at the same time 
she is tractable, and we like her. 

Sept. 15th. — ^Four gentlemen at dinner. 
We cannot have more now, because any thing 
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of a large dinner is so very expensive. What 
do you think of thirty shillings for a turkey ? 
We have never given such a sum, and never 
shall ; but we must now and then have people 
to dinner, for one cannot ask them from the 
other end of the town to tea; and it seems 
very inhospitable never to invite a creature to 
your house : indeed I am quite sure it would 
be wrong in us. 

Sept. nth. — We have got an assistant 

teacher for our school — a Miss , who 

seems a nice person. We have been obliged 
to disappoint another young lady^ who was ex- 
ceedingly anxious for the situation, but did not 
appear so suitable. Indeed there are many 
persons of that kind now, and we really do not 
know what to do with them. They all say they 
can " take the management of children,'' which 
at once shows me they are not good for much. 
They are above, and indeed quite unfit, for any 
situation as domestic servants, and yet have 
not sufficient education to do any good as 
governesses. I imagine England teems with 
this kind of person, and I suppose they will all 
get on here in time ; but meanwhile they have 
to cry and be wretched, poor things ! 

Sefpt. Y^th. — ^Another steamer wrecked, the 
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"Conside," running between Melbourne and 
Sydney. Sbe went on shore at the Heads; 
the captain supposed to have been in too great 
a hurry ; though, as a warning, he saw a 
steamer wrecked just before his eyes, as he was 
going to enter. She had some hundreds on 
board, but only fourteen lives were lost. A 
great Liverpool ship came in the other day 
with upwards of seven hundred immigrants. 
Of course there had been much disease and 
many deaths on board, owing to the crowded 
state of the vessel : and typhus fever had pre- 
vailed so much, that they are still in quaran- 
tine. If no new cases appear, the single wo- 
men are to be drafted off into one of the empty 
ships in the bay in a few days. I think it is a 
pity that they do not fit up some of the many 
large ships now lying useless, as lodgings. I 
am sure they would be full in no time, and 
would pay well, too. 

Sept 2\8t. — Came in another great ship 
with 886 immigrants. I suppose we shall be 
very glad of them all, but where in the world 
are they to put themselves ? Some of them 
must stay down from the diggings and build ; 
and then the price of labour will be still higher, 
because of the greater demand. We lost a 
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plasterer from our house yesterday, because he 
could get 25^. a day in the town for small jobs, 
while he only got 18^. from us. The fact is, 
to get a job done, people who have the money 
will give any thing. C. had a letter from a 
man to-day, containing a donation to St. Paul's 
Church, Geelong, of five ounces of gold (about 
17/.), a thank-offering for prosperity. Is it 
not refreshing to receive such a letter ? 

Did I tell you that fears are entertained by 
some of a scarcity of food, both flour and meat ? 
I should think we shall have an abundant 
supply ere long from that business-like, stir- 
ring America, which will be better than leav- 
ing us to starve, though I have a vast dislike 
to the idea of American flour : I have always 
with respect to it visions of casks with mouldy 
centres to their contents. As to animal 
food, I don't know where it is to come from, 
if it cannot be concocted here; but at pre- 
sent all is excitement, and no one will settle 
down to look steadily after any thing. When 
not less than 1600 hungry mouths have 
arrived in one day, and considerable, though 
smaller numbers, are arriving daily, no 
wonder we begin to look rather aghast, and 
ask, "What next?" Labour rises, instead of 
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falling: and it is thought that, whatever the 
amount of immigration, hoth that and provi- 
sions will continue enormously high. Meat is 
as yet only 8d. per lb., but bread is 3^. the 41b. 
loaf, and likely to be higher. 

Sept. 30th. — A young lady. Miss , is 

come to stay with us for a week, being home- 
less ; her story is as follows ; — Mrs. , the 

mother, and three daughters, have lived for 
two years in a house in St. James's parish, 
where they have made themselves very useful, 
and been much esteemed by the Dean and his 
predecessor. They had a lease of their house, 
which extended one year and a quarter beyond 
this time, and of course they had it at a much 
lower rent than would now be asked for it. 

Mrs. knowing this, offered to pay the 

landlord something more ; but he was not 
satisfied, and has not ceased for the last three 
months doing every thing in his power to 
annoy, and even terrify them out of the house. 
When it becomes dark he skulks about out- 
side, throws bricks and stones at the windows, 
and once actually fired in, so that they have 
been obliged to barricade most of the windows. 
The man (an Irish Papist) contrives so effec- 
tually to conceal himself, that they cannot 
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swear to its being he who does the mischief, 
and consequently they can get no redress. 
Things have at length come to such a pass, 
that they have determined to let the house for 
the remainder of their lease, and go to Sydney, 
where they hope to be better treated; for 
another house here is not to be met with for 
love or money. It is a great nuisance to them, 
for they have not the least wish to go to Syd- 
ney. Well, the friend who was to have taken 
them in, after the sale of their furniture, until 
their vessel should sail, suddenly had her house 
filled with friends from Van Diemen's Land ; 
and so, as lodgings were not to be met with, 
the widow and her three daughters were adrift 
in the wide world. We took compassion on 
one; the Dean gave another a couch to sleep 
on in the sitting-room of his house; Mr. and 

Mrs. took pity on the mother, (though 

their house will scarcely hold themselves;) and 
a stranger opened his doors to the third 
daughter. (N.B. — I sent to get some potatoes 
to-day, and they were 1/. 1^. per cwt. ! We 
must be content to live on rice.) 

Sept. 30#A. — ^We have frequent hot winds, 
accompanied with much dust-annoyance, and 
plenty of mosquitoes. We never knew them 
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SO early. I feel in a hot wind as if I had had 
a long ride the day before, when unaccustomed 
to the exercise; and am as stiff as can be. 
I suppose it is old age creeping on. 

Oct. \st. — C. gave 25/. for a cart to-day. 
There is so much carting at the new house, 

that Mr. , who overlooks the works there, 

told us it would save us a great deal of money 
if we had a cart of our own, seeing we have the 
horse already. 

Oct. 4:fh. — Our cart broke down the first 
time of using, leaving itself and a load of bricks 
on the road, half-way between this and Pent- 
ridge. His Excellency's cart was borrowed, 
and despatched to bring home the debris : but, 
alas! it too broke down, and was left at the 
same place. Then a dray was hired to bring 
the unhappy wrecks back; and what do you 
think they asked for the job ? Five pounds ! 
Mr. resisted strenuously, and they threat- 
ened to go to law about it, and I know not 
what they would not do : however, after a great 
deal of trouble, he got them to take 3/., and 
they went away grumbling. 

Oct. 8th. — For some time our poor cow has 
been tethered close to us, all among the flower- 
beds, but just so that she cannot get on them ! 
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She picks up a few mouthfuls of grass, and has 
a few armfuls of green stuff — that is, the grass 
of oats, which we sowed expressly for the pur- 
pose at the new place, and two tins of mashed 
hran every day. This is just the best season 
for milk, and we get as much as we want, and 
about lib. of butter a week; but I fear in 
another tnonth the poor creature will starve, 
or else we must spend more than she i& worth 
in buying food for her. Milk is 2^. 6rf. a 
quart, and butter 3^. a pound, so I think we 
shall go without when our cow fails. 

Oct. t2th. — We have twelve young cadets at 
the new barracks close by, in the Government 
paddock; they practise all manner of wonder- 
ful evolutions every day in the paddock, and 
being allowed no stirrups, and their horses 
being put up by the Serjeant to all manner of 
tricks, they get many a good tumble. They 
are all gentlemen, and quite youths. Their 
duties at present are merely to patrol about 
the town and suburbs. When mounted, in 
full dress, they are really quite dazzling, with 
their red facings, and well-furnished accoutre- 
ments. At the other end of the town, on 
Bateman's Hill, is a similar corps with white 
facings : so they are distinguished as the Whites 

N 
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and the Reds. I am sorry your parrot is so 
dirty and ugly : it must be from the London 
smoke. I wish you could see our fine, large, 
snowy-white cockatoo, with his yellow crest. 
He has the whole range of the place, and 
strange to say, never does any mischief, beyond 
persisting in walking over the dog Hamlet's 
back, when the latter wishes to doze, and 
would rather not be disturbed; his conversa- 
tional powers are truly amusing. 



THE 



EARLY YEARS OF GRATTAN . 



I. 

BIRTH AND ANCESTRY. 

Henry Grattan was born on the 3rd of July, 
1W6 — the son of James Grattan and Mary 

* Compiled from the " Life of Grattan by his Son." I 
cannot find any connecting link whatever between Grat- 
tan and Sir Philip Prancis, except the fact that they were 
both of Irish extraction, and bom in Dublin. Erancis 
was educated first in his father's academy at Esher 
(where Gibbon was for a short time a pupil), and after- 
wards at St. Paul's school (where Woodfall was his school- 
fellow) : on leaving which he became a clerk in the Secre- 
tary of State's office. In 1760 he went to Portugal with 
Lord Kinnoul, and on his return was appointed a clerk in 
the "War office, under Lord Barrington. At the period of 
the publication of Junius, Grattan and Francis were 
"young men of parts upon Town," to use Junius's own 
words. 

Junius is described by a person who saw him come to 
the door of Woodfall's shop, and throw in a letter, as a 
tall, thin gentleman, with a bag- wig and sword. Let any 
one look at the statue of Grattan in the vestibule of the 
Houses of Parliament, and say whether he does not 
answer the description. 

n 2 
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Marlay. His great-grandfather, Patrick Grat- 
tan, was Senior Fellow of Dublin University, 
and became possessed of estates in the county 
of Cavan, in right of his wife, Miss Brereton. 
The grandfather, Henry Grattan, married one 
of the Flemyngs, and had considerable influ- 
ence in the same county. He resided at 
Garrycross, adjoining Lake Virginia, and not 
far from Quilca, the seat of Dr. Sheridan, 
much visited by Swift, afterwards the friend 
of the Grattans. The father, James Grattan, 
was for many years Recorder of Dublin, and 
M.P. for the city. He was a bad speaker, and 
of a sensitive and suspicious disposition. His 
colleague was Dr. Lucas, who, although 
inferior in soundness of understanding, by 
his popular principles, easy temper, and en- 
gaging deportment gained the superiority in 
public estimation. The consequence was jea- 
lousy, irritation, and petty contests, which 
preyed on the Recorder's mind, and probably 
shortened his life. On one occasion in the 
Irish House of Commons, Dr. Lucas alluding 
to him ironically said, " he who is so sure to 
be returned for the city, he who has the voice 
of the people of Dublin with him ;" upon this 
the Recorder lost his temper and got up to call 
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Lucas to order. The latter with great self- 
possession replied, " If I am out of order, I will 
unsay all I have said. Well, then, the Re- 
corder for the city of Dublin, who is so certain 
of not being returned at the next election ; he 
who has tlie voice of the people directly 
against him." 

Mary Marlay was the daughter of Thomas 
Marlay, Chief Justice of Ireland. He had two 
sons, Thomas and Richard. Thomas was a 
Colonel in the army, and a man of great 
coolness and courage, which he carried to 
excess. He was present at the battle -of Min- 
den, and commanded the infantry. His men 
withstood the enemy's charge, but perceiving 
their fire was not so effective as it might be, 
he sheathed his sword, and laid his cane on 
the muskets, in order to direct their aim, and 
render it more accurate. At length the 
enemy were routed, and the flower of the 
French cavalry cut to pieces. Colonel Marlay 
was wounded ; and as a reward for his services; 
was presented with a sword, on which was in- 
scribed, in letters of gold, " warranted never to 
fail." He had an excellent understanding, 
great spirit, and high principles. He lived in 
retirement at Marlay Abbey, ten miles from 
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Dublin, once the abode of the unfortunate 
Vanessa. It was on this spot, under the tui- 
tion and encouragement of his uncle, amidst 
the bowers and walks which Swift and Vanessa 
had consecrated, that Grattan planned his 
measures for the independence of Ireland: 
there too he meditated those matchless pieces 
of eloquence, and those powerful harangues, 
which raised the nation to a sense of her suf- 
ferings, and her dignity, till her demands be- 
came irresistible. Grattan always consulted 
Colonel Marlay when attacked for his violence, 
when complaints were sent from England of 
his extreme opinions and their tendency, and 
when Burke even wrote over, " Stop that 
madman Grattan," On these occasions his 
uncle always encouraged and advised him to 
persevere. After his success in 1782, when 
his friends proposed to move for a grant of 
100,000/. to him, he determined to refuse. 
Subsequently when Mr. Bagnall actually moved 
for 50,000/., Grattan went to Colonel Mar- 
lay, and expressed the same purpose, but his 
uncle dissuaded him from it, ami recommended 
acceptance '\ 

' Yet, though Grattan accepted this money, he be- 
queathed it back again on failure of his issue. The fol- 
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Richard Marlay, the other son of the Chief 
Justice, was Bishop of Clonfert, and after- 
wards of Waterford. He was remarkable for 
wit, humour, and literary talent, living much in 
the society of Lord Charlemont, and the gay 
circles of Dublin. He composed well, and 
wrote a prologue for private theatricals at 
Carton, the seat of the Duke of Leinster, a 
comedy never published, and some amusing 
pieces of poetry. He had a seat in the Irish 
Parliament at the Union, and voted and pro- 
tested against that measure. Unquestionably 
Grattan derived from his uncle Thomas his 
great and accurate knowledge on all subjects 
connected with the army : and from his uncle 
Richard that wit and humour which are dis- 
played in his writings, more frequently perhaps 



lowing is the clause in his will relating to the sub- 
ject : — 

" Whereas I am seized in fee of my Queen's County 
estates. Now if all my children die without issue living 
at their death, I leave the said estates back to the Public, 
(that is to say) to [Trustees] upon trust, to form a foun- 
dation for the annual support of decayed gentlewomen, 
daughters of poor and meritorious citizens of Dublin, 
according to such rules and regulations as they, my Trus- 
tees, shall plan jind devise.'* 
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than is generally supposed — sometimes assum- 
ing a dramatic form '. 

Grattan was sent to school at Mr. Ball's, in 
Great Ship Street, one of the three distin- 
guished schools of Duhlin, at which Fitzgihhon, 
afterwards Lord Clare, was his schoolfellow. 
Once it was his turn to translate from " Ovid^s 
Metamorphoses," where Phaeton asks Apollo 
for his horses, who replies — 

" Nescius affectas, placeat sibi quisque licebit ; 
Non tamen ignifero quisquam consistere in axe 
Me valet excepto *." 

The Recorder was very proud of his classical 
knowledge, and it happened that he had read 
this passage with his son, who gave his father's 

' Grattan was sometimes in the habit of performing in 
private theatricals at the country-houses of his friends. 
On one such occasion he wrote an Epilogue to the 
Mask of " Comus." 

Junius assumes a dramatic form in his letters on Lord 
Townshend, and again in those on Lord Barrington. 
* " That home, where — like him who, as fable hath told, 
Put the rays from his brow, that his- child might 
come near, 
Every glory forgot, the most wise of the old 

Became all that the simplest and youngest hold 
dear/' 
Lines on Orattan in Moore's " Iriah Melodies. '*' 
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traDslation. Ball denied its correctness, and 
ordered Grattan to go down on his knees be- 
fore the whole class, and the school-servant to 
tell him in their presence that he was a very 
idle boy. The servant declined : but the cir- 
cumstance weighed on the pupil's mind, and 
indignant at what he considered tyranny, he 
insisted on leaving the school. 

He afterwards went to Mr. Young's school, 
in Abbey Street, where the Malones and 
Hussey Burgh had been, and where he met 
young Canning, uncle of the English states- 
man. He was at that period deemed a boy 
of great spirit, and highly respected by his 
schoolfellows. 

In 1 763 he was attacked by severe illness, 
which lasted a considerable time, and which 
returned again at the most trying period of 
his life, when he was arranging the political 
measures with Lord Charlemont in 1782. On 
this occasion his uncle Richard wrote — 

"Dear Harry, 

" By this time I imagine you can form 
a judgment of your new medicines, which I 
hope have had the desired effect — have made 
a more severe operation unnecessary. I hope 
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to hear from you soon, and to be informed of 
their success. 

" The part of the country where I live is so 
retired, that no news of any kind reaches us ; 
even the jactions of the Oak-Boys, who are only 
fifteen miles from us, are not known here till 
Faulkner celebrates them in his annals. 

" Yet this solitude has been lately honoured 
with the presence of Lady Jane Courtney, 
Lord Bute's sister. She is lodged in a wretched 
house on the sea-shore. The people where 
she lived told me they ' believed she was never 
good, egg or bird,' and that ' she was so nice 
and tasty, that she would never put a bit in 
her mouth unless it was dressed by her Scotch 
cook.' 

" I pass my time here in walking and read- 
ing. On Sunday I preach to a large congre- 
gation of beggars. The same day I dine with 
one of my parishioners, in a very small cabin, 
scarcely large enough to contain the dinner, 
which consists of provisions sufficient for a 
sea-voyage. The company at these entertain- 
ments are very select. 

" Tullymore, July 30th, 1763." 



II. 



COLLEGE. 



In 1 763 Grattan entered Dublin College, where 
he became acquainted with Foster, afterwards 
Speaker, Mr. Irwin, Hugh Macaulay, who after- 
wards took his name of Boyd \ Robert Day, 
afterwards Judge Day, and Fitzgibbon. The 
last, as well as Grattan, discovered great abili- 
ties, and both obtained the high prizes of the 
University. Grattan's most intimate friend 
at this time was Mr. Broome (then a cornet 

* Beputed author of " Junius " from the following oc- 
currence. At a meeting of booksellers Woodfall read a 
letter of Junius, which he had just received, because it 
contained a passage relating to the business before them : 
this gave Alraon an opportunity of seeing the hand- 
writing, which he is said to have recognized as that of 
Boyd. The latter was in the habit of imitating the style 
of Junius, but with little success. 

Grattan might occasionally employ Boyd, with whom 
he was very intimate in those years, as an amanuensis. 
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in the army), a good classical scholar, and 
possessing a great taste for poetry. A general 
similarity of disposition, a love of literature, 
and an ardent attachment to the country and 
rural scenery (which latter with Grattan was 
a passion^), were the chief grounds of their 
intimacy. Grattan differed from his father in 
politics, being an admirer of Dr. Lucas, and 
an alienation ensued between them. His own 
small property had been secured by settle- 
ment; but Mr. Jas. Grattan left from his son 
the paternal mansion (Bellcamp), which had 
been in the family for more than a century. 
Under the feelings produced by this circum- 
stance Grattan writes to Broome (August, 
1765) : " If you want my company, I am sure 
I want yours. A fluctuation of sentiment, a 
listless indolence, and the gloomy reflections 
that arise from it, make the chaos of my mind. 



a (( 



The sounding cataract 



Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colours and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 
That had no need of a remoter charm. 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye." 

Wbrditicorih. 
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But of this no more. A man who is not happy 
finds his principal comfort in painting his dis- 
quietude. 

" I am at Foster's ' (Dunleer). His son and 
I are in college. The family are agreeable, 
the neighbourhood social, and the country 
pretty. I have been three days here, and have 
taken the opportunity when the family retired 
to bed to write to you : there is something so 
pensive and solemn in the midnight hour, that 
I should prefer it above all for the purpose of 
writing, especially to you." 

Again (June, 1766), "I write this letter 
from Bellcamp, where I have been these three 
days without any of the family, and where I 
intend to continue some days longer in the 
same solitude. I employ myself in writing, 
reading, courting the muse, and taking leave 
of that place where I am a guest, not an 
owner, and of which I shall soon cease to be a 
spectator. I tell myself by way of consolation, 
that happiness is not the gift of any one spot, 
however ancient and native, — 

* Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit sequus ;' 

■ Father of John Foster, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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and that wherever I shall go the noiuse and 
your friendship shall accompany me. Perhaps 
the time may come when fortune 'patre va- 
lentior ' may smile on me, and enable me in 
old age to resign my breath where I first 
received it. Farewell! I am invited to the 
wood, by the wood-quest, the thrush, and every 
circumstance that attends the evening. I 
shall walk there for an hour, borrow aid from 
imagination, and return, preferring the soli- 
tude of my situation to the sport, the bustle, 
or even the opulence of that of my acquaint- 
ance." 

Again (April 23rd, 1767'), from College, 
" The compositions you demand of me are in- 
correct and illegible ; my itiuse is at best but a 
slattern, and stumbles frequently in her passage. 
She visits me but seldom, and her productions 
are rather the eflFort of her mind than the nature 
of it. When her works are polished and ren- 
dered legible \ they shall be sent to you. 

* The earliest letter of Junius, in Woodfairs edition, 
being the first of the " Miscellaneous Letters,*' is dated 
28th of April, 17G7. 

* Grattan appears to have been in the habit of working 
his compositions until he brought them to a state of per- 
fection. 

Thus also Junius, — "The enclosed has been greatly 
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" I hope to spend some time with you before 
I leave Ireland, My impatience to visit Eng- 
land is very moderate. I am not interested, 
and of course have no anxiety, I have indo- 
lence, which makes me at least careless, if not 
happy: the rapture of boyhood I have done 
with, but then I am also free from the agony 
of it. This apathy is a certain security against 
perfection or happiness, but, it is true, it is a 
barrier against misery or depravity. The 
riding-house I visit punctually, and find great 
pleasure in the exercise. 

" Irwin, the relict of our old lot, spends many 
hours with me. Fancy sometimes visits me, 
and presents the remainder of our intimates; 
she flatters me with some future day when we 
shall centre in the same retirement: when 
languor of body and created imps of the under- 
' standing will not oppress you : when idleness 
and distress will not dissipate Macaulay, and 
when the murmurs of conscious indolence will 
not agitate me. You will say, 'Vanitas et 
stultitia virorum.' " 

And again (May 7, 1767), "There was a 

laboured. It is very correctly copied." "At last I have 
concluded my great work, and I assure you with no small 
labour." ** Is there no labour in the composition of these 
letters ? " 
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time when I felt with every book I read, and 
every line I wrote. There was sometimes a 
pang, but more frequently a rapture, in that ex- 
quisite sensibility. But, alas ! that time is no 
more. We hardly find objects to engage us 
when we lose our relish for them, — hardly find 
expression to convey our sentiment, when that 
sentiment freezes. Thus it is that we are 
precluded from perfect happiness ; relish and 
opportunity never go together, and it is the 
punishment of man to mourn the want of the 
latter, or to be insensible to it. However, 
this feeling, that sleeps upon other occasions, 
awakens when I write to you. I can read the 
most beautiful authors, behold the most de- 
lightful landscape, without emotion, but I can- 
not write to you without a warmth of senti- 
ment *. 

"Lord Bolingbroke is most superior as a 
reasoner and an orator. I read him constantly : 
he overbears all opposition, and engages the 
reason and the passions on his side. 

"You tell me in one letter you studied 

• " Priendship, peculiar boon of heaven, 
The human soul's delight and pride ; 
To men and Angels onlj given, 
To all the lower world denied." 

Dr. Johnson. 
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Virgil : continue it : elegance and harmony 
are his property : he has also fine imaginations, 
and a vast glow of poetry. Pope, I hope, is 
not forgot by you, when poetry is your study. 
If I were to speak with the mob of readers, I 
should hold him as a minor author ; if I were 
to speak as I felt, I should equal him to the 
first. He has correctness and elegance supe- 
rior to any author, and I think I can point 
out passages where he is no less sublime. 

" To lend the money is not the least incon- 
venience to me; on the contrary, yeur appli- 
cation to any one else for the sum I could 
supply, I should have esteemed an injury to 
me ' : you may depend on having it before the 
time you have limited ^. 

" I shall be sure to visit you, and intend to 
study Virgil and Pope and other authors 
with you, that wear the laurel." 

' This was to purchase a commission, which Mr. 
Broome afterwards effected. 

• " I am far above all pecuniary views.*' " For the 
mattei^ of assistance be assured you shall not want it : in 
point of money be assured you never shall suffer." 
*' Let me know what expense falls particularly on your- 
self: some way or other you shall be reimbursed." — 
Junius. 



III. 



THE TEMPLE. 



In 1767 Grattan went to London, and was 
entered in Michaelmas Term* a student of 
the Middle Temple, in order that he might 
qualify himself for the Irish bar, by keeping 
his terms there, according to the custom of 
that time. Mr. Henry Grattan justly remarks 
on the danger of this practice : " Youth," he 
says, "at its most vigorous and tempting 
period, is left to range in the greatest capital in 
the world free from restraint, amidst pleasures 
and allurements of every kind ; for as to study- 
ing law at the age of twenty-one in London, 
that seldom seriously occupies the mind or the 
time of any Templar. 

* Michaelmas Term then began on the 6th of No- 
vember, and ended on the 28th of the same month. 
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" Mr. Grattan^s tendencies were of a dif- 
ferent sort ; the pursuits he followed were of a 
nobler nature. The galleries of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords had for 
him greater attractions than the pleasures of 
the metropolis; and to them he devoted his 
evenings in listening, his nights in recollecting, 
and his days in copying the great orators of 
the time. Lord Chatham was his chief at- 
traction; the splendour, the original boldness 
of style, the impassioned bursts of oratory, and 
the dramatic delivery, made great impression 
on him ; and he then drew the celebrated * Cha- 
racter'* of that individual ^ which has been so 
often alluded to." 

At this period Grattan writes to Mr. Broome 
(London, Nov. 3, 1767): "After a shameful 
silence of so many weeks I sit down with a 
dissipated head and a bad pen to write to the 
best friend I have in the world. I have left 
retirement, but have not left myself: the same 
despondency, the same fermentation of mind, 
-'miseros tumultus animi,' the RoxnaB poeJ 
would have called them, — depress and agitate 
me with internal distraction. The conscious- 



* Not precisely at this time. See p. 200. 

o 2 
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ness of this intellectual anarchy is an addi- 
tional disease ; it makes me repine, hut cannot 
reform me. I am determining on a plan of 
life entirely new, and to hreak through every 
ohstruction that would impede it. Some other 
conceit may fritter this new creation, and drive 
me upon some other rock, where I may receive 
a similar shipwreck. 

"I dined with Macaulay yesterday. We 
talked much of you. Your health I parti- 
cularly inquired after, and cannot say I am 
perfectly satisfied ahout it. That languor, 
that occasional fever, which attend you of late, 
make me condemn your indolence, that rather 
waits for the departure of the disease than 
drives it away. Our friend Macaulay seems 
happy in the connuhial state : he speaks as a 
man attached and contented, and, like a mis- 
sionary of Hymen, preaches his dominion to 
all. I am too well acquainted with my own 
inaptitude, as well as too poor to receive the 
yoke, and become a votarist even in so chaste 
a cause. You and I in this, as in most things, 
perfectly agree; we think marriage an arti- 
ficial, not a natural institution, and imagine 
woman too frail a bark for so long and so tem- 
pestuous a voyage as that of life. I long 
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'infinitely to argue with you upon matters of 
philosophy. My principles, when we parted, 
had got a little the start of yours in eccen- 
tricity : though the precept of the world would 
recall me, its conduct confirms mv deviation. 
I have become an Epicurean philosopher ; con- 
sider this world as our *ne plus ultra,' and 
happiness as our great object in it. The sen- 
sualities, the vices, the insignificance, and the 
pursuits of mankind, are arguments in favour 
of this conviction. To a man steeped in vice, 
and therefore alarmed by fear, such philosophy 
would be influence ; but to one who is neither 
devoted to vice, nor afraid of its penalties, 
I fear it is reason. Such a subject is too 
extensive and too dangerous for a letter: in 
our privacy we shall dwell on it more copiously. 
I find it is vain to solicit you from your native 
country, though health as well as friendship 
might be relieved by such an excursion. I 
shall, therefore, endeavour to visit you, since 
you will not visit me, and if it be in my power 
I shall go to Ireland the beginning of next, 
or more likely the latter end of this month. 
I hope you may be in Dublin at that time, as 
you are the most flattering contemplation I 
have in my projected return." 
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In 1767 Grattan lost his sister Catherine, 
whom he most loved. His feelings on this 
occasion were those of intense grief; and he 
wrote upon her death in a strain of the most 
passionate and despairing affection. His sor- 
sow for her loss and his love for the country 
led him from the scenes of London. He chose 
the spot that Pope has immortalized in verse ' ; 
and took up his ahode at Sunning Hill, near 
Windsor Forest. His delight was to ramble 

' " The groves of Eden, vanish'd now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song : 
These, were my breast inspired with equal flame. 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain. 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 
Not chaos-like, together crush' d and bruised. 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused: 
Where order in variety we see. 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
As some coy nymph her lover's warm address, 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 
There interspersed in lawns and opening glades. 
Thin trees arise that shun each other's shades : 
. Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend." 

Foj^e's " Windsor Forest'' 
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through the groves and "green retreats" of 
that charming solitude. His passion while in 
the country — ^his perpetual pursuit was politics. 
His mind was wholly engrossed with this object ; 
he thought of nothing else; and his attend- 
ance on both houses of parliament, in which 
he had been constant and unremitting, seemed 
to have riveted his thoughts to the subject. 

Grattan's manner at this time was so sin- 
gular, that at one of the places where he 
resided with his friend Day, the landlady 
imagined not only that he was an eccentric 
character, but that he was deranged ; and she 
complained to one of her friends that the 
gentleman used to walk up and down in her 
garden most of the night, speaking to himself; 
and, though alone, he was addressing some 
one on all occasions by the name of "Mr. 
Speaker." She alleged that it was not pos- 
sible he could be in his senses, and she begged 
they would take him away ; and that if they 
did, she would forgive him all the rent that 
was due. 

Day in a letter to Henry Grattan, dated 
May 28th, 1838, gives the following account 
of his father at this period : — 

" I had the happiness and privilege of his 
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bosom friendship, without one hour's interrup- 
tion, to the day of his sad death; from our 
contemporaneous Ufe in CoUege, where he soon 
distinguished himself by a brilliant elocution, 
a tenacious memory, and abundance of classical 
acquirement, he always took great delight 
in frequenting the galleries, first of the Irish, 
and then of the English House of Commons, 
and the bar of the Lords. You probably pos- 
sess his brilliant Character of Lord Chatham, 
whom he adored ; indeed, on referring to your 
works, I find it set out in estenso \ to use a 
pedantic expression. 

^ See "Miscellaneous Works," and preface to the 
« Speeches *.*' 

See also the "Character" in Appendix [A]. It is printed 
in " Elegant Extracts in Prose," vol. ii. p. 780, sect. 132, 
bj the side of three others, from the pens of Smollett, 
Chesterfield, and Burke : to all of which it is immeasura- 
bly superior. It is also printed in the 4th edition of 
Phillips's " Curran and his Contemporaries," but not in 
the earlier editions. 

* The " Miscellaneous Works " form a thin octavo vo- 
lume. The following is the table of contents : — 
Letter to Lord Townshend on his government 

in Ireland page 2 

Letter to Earl of Harcourt , . . „ 5 

Character of Lord Chatham, &c. . . „ 9 
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" We lived in the same chambers in the Mid- 
dle Temple, and took a house in Windsor 
Forest, commanding a beautiful landscape : we 
delighted in romantic scenery. Between both, 
we lived together three or four years^ the 
happiest period of my life. I am angry that 
in your introductory life of him * you are alto- 
gether silent on the subject of those years, so 
variegated and full of adventure and enter- 
prise. However, I admit that it could not be 
expected, or even desired, that in so brief a 
sketch you should have noticed much of his 
private history. 

" When we resided in Windsor Forest, he 

It may be thought surprising that Grattan should be 
able to write in so superior a manner when he was so 
young (about 22 years old), but he was one of those 
first-rate geniuses, who soon attain maturity in their own 
particular line. Such was Pitt when Sheridan called him 
" The angry boy : " such was Thurlow, of whom Cowper 
wrote: — 

" Bound Thurlow' s head in early youth, 
And in his sportive days, 
Pair Science pour'd the light of truth. 
And genius shed his rays. 

" See ! with united voices cried 
The experienced and the sage, 
Ambition in a hoy supplied 
With all the skill of age ^ 
* In his edition of the " Speeches," 4 vols, octavo. 
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would spend whole moonlight nights rambling 
and losing himself in the thickest plantations. 
He would sometimes pause and address a tree 
in soliloquy, thus keeping himself early for that 
assembly which he was destined in later life 
to adorn. One morning he amused us at 
breakfast with an adventure of the night be- 
fore in the Forest. In one of those midnight 
rambles he stopped at a gibbet, and commenced 
apostrophizing the chains in his usual ani- 
mated strain, when he suddenly felt a tap on 
his shoulder, and on turning about, was ac- 
costed by an unknown person. * How in the 
name of goodness did you get down?' To 
which the rambler calmly replied, ' Sir, I 
suppose you have an interest in that question P" 
At this period Grattan writes to Mr. 
Broome, — 

" Sunning Hill, January 13th, 1768. 

"I received your letter this day; it gave me 
great pleasure, at the same time pain. Happy 
to hear from my friend, 1 am afflicted at 
the feeble state in which he represents himself. 
I have left London some time, rather to be 
studious than sociable ; my society is well tem- 
pered, rather than contemplative, and had 
made my exile agreeable, but for a melancholy 
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event which has lately impaired my family 
happiness, and the bad tidings of your health, 
that impairs the comforts that arise from 
friendship : the event I speak of, you probably 
heard — the death of a sister, whom I loved 
extremely. I introduced you to her the day 
before we separated. Her goodness, her man- 
ners, her accomplishments, entitled her to the 
highest regard. I never knew dispositions 
more amiable, or an understanding better re- 
gulated : the most disinterested friendship, the 
warmest aflFection, and the meekest gentleness, 
united in her composition ; her death was sud- 
den, and overtook the account of her sickness. 
My other sister, who waited on her in her last 
moments, gave a minute and a melancholy 
account of them. She retained her senses to 
the last, languished with the most resigned 
patience, and expired with the calmest forti- 
tude. As I write this mournful narrative, I 
can scarce refrain from tears ; there was a time 
I could think of her death with moderation ; I 
now think myself criminal for sustaining it so 
tranquilly. I say my happiness is invaded by 
these sad events, — I am taught to believe my 
departure from Ireland was a separation for 
ever. I am glad you study ; application is at 
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once a relief and improvement. The book 
you speak of I will read, convinced to find 
entertainment from what you recommend so 
strongly. Our friend Macaulay is married; 
the lady is a Miss Murphy, of a Jamaica ex- 
traction as well as of estate. She is just of 
age, sensible, but not beautiful; possesses an 
income of 500/. a year. I have not as yet seen 
her, but have received this information. 

" As the fortune is in another country, it is 
impossible to ascertain it ; it is reported more 
than I have informed you, I believe 'tis near 
as much. Farewell, Heaven bless you ! Your 
participation can uphold me against any mis- 
fortunes, and without it I know of no pros- 
perity that could make me happy. I have 
lost a sister; to lose my best, my oldest, my 
most passionate friend, would be an addition 
to misery scarce supportable. I am scarce yet 
suflBiciently inured to affliction, to bear such 
an aggravation of it with philosophic patience. 
I have learned, from a familiarity with death, 
to look on it amicably ; the loss of you would 
make me think it desirable. I shall never 
have, never desire a second friend like you, and 
if we must separate for ever, I should desire 
death as a comfortable oblivion. I curse our 
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distance, that puts it out of my power to see 
you, to assist you, to hear from you, and dread 
the anxious interval between the inquiry and 
the information. 

" Afflicted and disturbed, I write this page 
after the family have retired. I find the mo- 
ments gloomy and disconsolate, suggesting the 
most uncomfortable feelings: affliction for 
one friend that I have lost, and fear for another 
that is in danger. Once more. Heaven bless 
you ! If we meet again, we shall be happy; if 
not, I shall remember you to my dying mo- 
ments, convinced that I can never have a 
friend whom I love so well, or lose a friend I 
should regret so much." 

Again, — 

"Sunning HiU, February 25, 1768. 

" I received your letter with more satisfac- 
tion, and remain in less anxiety than hitherto. 
I am glad that sink of prostitution, the Irish 
Parliament, is to be drained octennially^ This 
will control it, if it cannot amend, and may 
improve what is in the last stage of putrefac- 
tion, and cannot change without being bettered. 

" Hutchinson resembles the setting sun, and 

' The Irish Parliaments formerly lasted during the 
life of the King. 
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throws a lustre on the quarter he leaves ; the 
rest of the old court party that have been 
corrupt expediences for so many ages, honour 
the cause they forsake; and like the black 
train of physic, inform the neighbourhood of 
their patients' health, by their departure. 

" Do not expect news from me : retired in the 
country^ I hear of none \ The note of some 
bird, which the March wind scatters about, is 
the sound I am at present most accustomed to. 
As to revisiting Ireland before I go to remain 
there, it is my intention ; to see you, is not the 
least prevalent motive to this. 

" I am determined, if we live, to spend some 
time in the country with you, and you only, 
that we may indulge that sympathy which dis- 
tance and company are equal embarrassments 
to. In age our inequality is little, the diflfer- 
ence is less in fortune : and I hope, in health 
it will be nothing at all. 

"My sister's marriage makes me very 
happy : her husband's situation and character 
are highly eligible. 

" Macaulay's connexion, I hope, and I be- 

^ "Retired and unknown, I live in the shade, and 
have only a speculative ambition." — Junius to Lord 
Chatham, 
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lieve, is fortunate; but whenever marriage is 
the case I always rejoice that I am not the 
happy man." 

And again to Mr. Day : — 

" Sunning HiU, March 13th, 1768. 

" Have you heard any thing of a house in 
the country ? If you cannot hear of one close to 
the sea, some miles from it would make bathing 
exercise. The time approaches when it will 
be convenient to settle for the summer : if you 
cannot hear of one near the sea, and of which 
success I have, I hope, ill-founded apprehensions, 
inquire for one not very far from London, 
and we will go together for some time to 
the sea, as an excursion. I shall go to Lon- 
don on Monday. I laid down as a task, the 
breaking the neck of the law, as I called it ; 
but have violated my resolution, and postponed 
my business." 

And again to Mr. Broome : — 

" Sunning HiU, March 22nd, 1768. 

"Neither disgust at the dissipations of 
London, nor a passion for solitude, have 
solely inclined me to this retreat at Sunning 
Hill: the diflBiculty to apply in London, and 
the encouragement to study in the country, 
have dictated the sanctuary. I find some mo- 
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ments melancholy enough, and study does not 
always relieve me ; my nature, you know, is de- 
sponding, and my application not strenuous 
enough to fortify it. 

" In a few weeks I shall revisit London^ 
and remain in it} it were happy for me, if I 
could find in it some few that were to my 
mind; a contrariety of dispositions, and of 
habits, obliges me often either to forfeit 
society, or to sacrifice to it. 

"I know nothing of the town at present, 
and when I write to you, I write the language 
of my heart, not the style of a newspaper •. 

"The country I am in is most beautiful; 
there is an antiquity and wildness in the 
woodlands here, infinitely surpassing what I 
have met with. Whole tracts of country 
covered with nature, without the least interval 
of art ; these are the Forest of Windsor which 
Pope has sung of with so much elegance, 
which has been a sanctuary, as well as throne, 
to the master of poetry. 

"Macaulay is in Ireland; have you seen 
him ? His wife, I hear, is sensible ; you have 
probably seen her, and can inform me." 

' *' I did not expect more than the life of a newspaper.*' 
— Junius. 
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Again to Mr. Day, May 1768 : — 

" You will be affected when I tell you, that 
our old friend, your admirer, and my once ac- 
quaintance, poor Mrs, Sawyer^, is dead; she 
expired suddenly of a fever, under which she 
had languished for three weeks. I found her 
in that situation, and therefore came to Price's 
immediately. 

" I do not intend to return to London for 
some time. I read, and find in the long room 
infinite satisfaction. Fitzgibbon is here, — he 
is good-humoured and sensible, — ^he improves 
much upon an intimacy. I have been tolerably 
well since I came to the country, except that 
my new and teasing acquaintance, the head- 
ache, presides over me with a sullen perse- 
verance. If you could come to the country, we 
might live here, or at Sawyer's, for two or 
three weeks." 

Again to Mr. Broome : — 

« London, May 19th, 1768. 

" The delay I have been guilty of, must be 
imputed to the very dissipation of company, 
and that want of mental activity which my 
friend complains of, and to which I am too 

' The individual in whose house at Sunning Hill thej 
had hitherto resided. 

P 
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often subject. The method by which you ex- 
plain early attachment is well founded : I fear 
it is fatally so ; I fear we love the companions 
of our boyhood, because we were happy in the 
days of boyhood: that we are less happy in 
youth than we were in those days, is but too 
true ; that we shall be happier in old age can- 
not be expected. The subject is wide and 
aflfecting; however, it suggests ideas too 
melancholy, and points out circumstances and 
persons too moving. I shall go to some other 
subject. 

" Parliament has met, and a few days after its 
meeting enforced the order of excltision^ so 
that one branch of entertainment is wholly am- 
putated. I was present at one debate before 
the execution of the order; it arose on an ad- 
dress to be presented to his Majesty, express- 
ing the satisfaction of Parliament at the mea- 
sures taken to suppress the recent tumults, 
and promising the succour of Parliament to all 
such measures as might further be found ne- 
cessary. The intent and tendency of this, was 
to get Parliament to approve of the present 
administration, and to promise to support it. 
The opposition spoke against the address, but 
did not vote ; so that it passed without a nega- 
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tive. Lord North, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a man versed in stat« mystery, 
and learned in finance, spoke in defence of the 
Court, in a manner impetuous, not rapid, full 
of rant, not melody; and deserved the eulo- 
gium of a fervent speaker, not a great one. 
Grenville, on the part of the opposition, was 
peevish and wrangling, and provoked those 
whom he could not defeat. 

" Burke, the only orator I have yet heard in 
the House of Commons here (and this charac- 
ter rises from his matter, not his delivery), 
was ingenious, oratorical, undaunted; he 
treated the ministry with high contempt, and 
displayed with most animated derision their 
schemes and purposes. The sketch of the 
speech I sent you, was taken a day or two 
after I heard it ; I wrote it imperfectly most 
certainly, hut to the hest of my memory, which 
is generally not very faithful. 

" Macaulay is expected the latter end of this . 
month." 

Again, — 

'' South Stonam, near Southampton \ 
August 14, 1768. 

"There are times, my dear Broome, (at 

' The taste Und judgment of Grattan, at this early age, 

P 2 
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least I feel such, ) when we lose every pleasing 
sensation, when our reason is suspended, and 
self-dissatisfaction becomes the state of the in- 
tellect ; at times like these I dare not write to 
you, and be sure whenever I am guilty of 
delay, not regard, but my mental economy is 
impaired. 

" The country and my situation are agreeable, 
and my state of mind for the most part equally 

are shown by his selections of such retreats as Windsor, 
in the spring, and the neighbourhood of Southampton, in 
the autumn, and by his appreciation of that woodland 
scenery which has been so exquisitely painted by Shak- 
speare, Milton, and Miss Eadcliffe, in " As You Like It," 
" Comus," and the " Eomance of the Forest." 

" Happy the man, who to these shades retires, 
"Whom nature charms, and whom the Muse inspires ; 
Whom humble joys of home-felt quiet please, 
Successive study, exercise, and ease. 
He, wandering thoughtful in the silent wood. 
Attends the duties of the wise and good, 
T' observe a mean, be to himself a friend. 
To follow nature, and regard his end ; 
Or looks to heaven with more than mortal eyes. 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies, 
Amid her kindred stars familiar roam, 
Survey her region, and confess her home !" 

:Bope'% ** Windsor Forest:' 
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regulated, I have moments (I dare say you 
have them also) of despondency, regret, 
apathy, and the rest of that deadly train that 
disturb our peace and defeat our purposes. 
They do not continue long; even without 
reason, without cause, they vanish. I am 
reading at present the Parliamentary debates, 
performances that abound with natural reason- 
ing, and ea^y expression, but cannot pretend 
to precision or eloquence. 

" I have dipped into a little English history. 
Lord Clarendon is amusing and instructive, 
but culpable in his language, his method, his 
partiality. Burnet iS: vain and unclassical, his 
knowledge extensive, his understanding con- 
temptible. 

"Hume is the only author who, from his 
abilities and compass, deserves the title of an 
English historian. Lord Bolingbroke has a 
rapidity that gives him sometimes a real, and 
always a seeming superiority over those he 
contends against; his language is strenuous, 
his censures presumptuous, his spirit pro- 
digious, his affectation of language great, his 
affectation of despising it still greater. Next 
to Moses, Plato seems to be his great detesta- 
tion. Pity he should desert the doctrine he 
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sets out to inculcate, and that he should, as 
you will find at the latter end, fear to revoke 
conclusions he seems so fairly to have deduced. 
I was for a fortnight this spring in the 
country^, totally alone. I never knew more 
rapturous moments than I sometimes felt in 
that solitude. The part of your letter which 

' In 1768 Grattan appears to have generally resided in 
London, paying occasional visits to the country. He was 
at Sunning Hill during the months of January, February, 
March, April, and part of May, returning to town before 
the 19th of that month, and remaining probably during 
the sitting of Parliament. In the middle of August we 
find him in the neighbourhood of Southampton, and he 
doubtless returned to London in November, for the 
purpose of keeping Michaelmas term ; nor did he in all 
probability leave it for any considerable time, until he 
paid a visit to his brother-in-law, Mr. Bushe, in Kilkenny, 
in 1770. 

In the " Preliminary Essay ** to Woodfall's edition 
of Junius's Letters, written by Dr. Mason Good, it 
is remarked of Macaulay Boyd, that his visits to Ireland 
at this period ** are by no means favourable to his claims 
to the authorship: for the letters published in August 
1768, under the signatures of Atticus and Lucius, were 
written during one of them ; and from the rapidity with 
which they seized hold of the events of the moment, and 
replied to the numerous vindications and apologies of the 
Government-party, must have been written (not at Bel- 
fast, but) in London (w its immediate vicinity ^ 
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mentions your preferment, it is unnecessary to 
tell you, does not give me a trifling pleasure ; 
your health, which is my more essential con- 
cern, I find is in your own power, and there- 
fore shall charge you with all its vicissi- 
tudes." 

In November, 1768, Mr. Grattan lost his 
mother, who died at Calvertstown in Ireland, 
after an illness of a few days. This happened 
while he was in London, and so suddenly that 
she had not time to make her will and devise, 
as she intended, the reversion of some landed 
property to her son, which, in consequence, 
passed to another branch of the family. 
Grattan received the intelligence from Mr. 
Broome, and replies : — 

" London, November 14th, 1768. 

"The pleasure which I ever receive from 
your correspondence was considerably abated 
when I received your last letter, which was 
accompanied by some of the bitterest lines I 
ever perused. 

"I am too familiar with death to be vio- 
lently surprised or affected by it. If any mis- 
fortune is insupportable, it ought to be that 
which has lately befallen me. You know the 
partiality my mother had towards me. A 
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thousand tender incidents occur to afflict me, 
which I shall not now dwell upon. I shall, 
therefore, not recount the merits or the kind- 
ness of my mother : the obligations I owe her 
are too great and too many to be repeated. 

"My friend Macaulay I see often; he has 
been particularly attentive and affectionate to 
me; there is something in his conversation 
entertaining and relieving, the more so now 
that he has become regular and domestic; 
he has taken a hoicse in London^ and is led by 
his inclination to make his residence here. 
K any one be so unfortunate as to outlive his 
connexions, and be so unwise as to relish 
obscurity, London is the place one would 
wish to be lost in.^^ 

During the whole of 1 769 ^ Grattan appears 
to have resided in the Temple, with occasional 
visits to Windsor. His brother-in-law, Mr. 
George Parker Bushe, was a gentleman of 

® " There is another point in the history of his ( Ju- 
nius's) life, during his appearance as a public writer, 
which must not be suffered to pass by without observa- 
tion ; and that is, that during a greater part of this 
time from January, 1769, to January, 1772, he uniformly 
resided in London, or its immediate vicinity, and that he 
never quitted his usual habitation for a longer period than 
a few weeks." — Freliminary Essay, 
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family and fortune, whose seat was Kilfane, 
near Gowran, in the county of Kilkenny, and 
who was M.P. for Callan in that county. The 
connexion undoubtedly gave much strength 
and stability to Grattan's position in life. 
During the American war, Mr. Bushe as well 
as Grattan were partisans of the colonists, 
and the former published a book on American 
taxation, which is the subject of the following 
letter from him to Grattan, dated Kilfane, 
January 18th, 1769:— 

" I shall in a very few days fulfil my threat 
of sending you the pamphlet I mentioned, but 
I take the liberty to give you first another 
trouble. Mr. Griffiths tells me that a second 
edition of ^The Case of Great Britain and 
America ' is coming out. I have made a good 
many additions to it, and hope it will be 
better, and also better printed than the first. 
As Griffiths carried it to the printer, it is not 
unlikely he has been given out as the author 
of it. If so, I should be sorry ; for it would 
not assist its reputation to be attributed to 
him. The pamphlet which I shall soon send 
to you (by another author) bids much fairer for 
fame. Besides other merits, it has some nice 
arguments, and a very good invective against 
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George Grenville \ whom I hope you hate. If 
mine has any merit, it has but one, — that of 
brevity. There is nothing stirring in this 
country. If any thing has happened in 
London, besides what the papers contain, 
you would oblige me by writing a line or 
two." 

The next letter from Grattan to Mr. Broome 

* The following were the remarks of Grattan on a 
speech of this statesman : — 

""When I went to London to the Temple, the first 
person I heard speak was George Grenville. He talked 
of American taxation, and of the indisputable law of the 
realm, that gave that right; and he extended this to 
Ireland. It made a great impression upon tne, and I felt 
very much at the time ; and I recollect taking great 
pains to answer him. I wrote a reply which I thought 
*was very good, and with much care ; but it touched 
every point except the question ; — it stood clear of that. 
However, this had great efiect upon me, and was of much 
service. It impressed on my mind a horror of the doc- 
trine, and I believe it was owing to this speech of 
George Grenville's, that I became afterwards so very 
active in opposition to the principles of British govern- 
ment in Ireland." 

" It is not my intention to enter into a formal vindica- 
tion of Mr. Grenville upon his own principles. I have 
neither the honour of being personally known to him, 
nor do I pretend to be completely master of all the 
facts." — Junius. 
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is dated Temple, February 17th, 1769, and is 
as follows : — 

" Forgive my rudeness, and pity the indis- 
position of my mind, instead of reproving my 
delay. A heart, the slave of a thousand dis- 
cordant passions; now intoxicated with com- 
pany, now saddening in solitude; sometimes 
disturbed ivith hope\ sometimes depressed 
with despair, and equally ravaged with each ; 
disgusted often, and often precipitately en- 
amoured; all this makes me poor in my own 
esteem, and unkind in yours. 

" I live in the Temple, where I have taken 
convenient chambers that promote study. If 
ever we meet, we shall talk of these times 
with more happiness than we have passed 
through them. 

"Macaulay, now Boyd, is in Ireland, and 
probably has seen you ; I saw him just before 
his departure, and desired him to tell you / 
was pregnant of matter to communicate to 
you. 

" Wilkes was returned again for Middlesex 
without opposition, last Thursday, and on 



* " If things take the turn I expect, you shall know 
me by my works." — Junius. * 
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Friday was expelled. The minority is nu- 
merous and respectable ; the event of a third 
return (which is not doubted) will probably 
be violent ; some outrageous act of ministerial 
oppression, and Parliamentary obsequious- 
ness." 

By means of his uncle, Richard Marlay, 
Grattan had been introduced to Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton, to whom^ as to Macaulay Boyd, 
the letters of Junius have been attributed. 
The following is a letter from this relative at 
the time : — 

" Tunbridge Wells, July 9tb, 1769. 

" Every day this fortnight I have expected 
the pleasure of seeing you here. The country 
is wild and extremely pleasant; the company 
few ; the public rooms empty, and generally as 
cool as a grot. 

" Are you now with the Bushes, or are they 
gone to Ireland? I suppose you have taken 
Nightingale Hall^ for the summer season. 
You will find your situation perfectly happy if 
you can see it with the enthusiastic partiality 
of Langrishe ', which converted four elms into 

* The house at Windsor. 

' Afterwards Sir Hercules Langrishe. Lord Stanhope, 
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a large forest, and one poor sparrow into ten 
thousand nightingales. Mrs. Langrishe " would 
be much pleased if she could infuse into 
George the warm imagination of his master, 
and make him take a solitary chop for a 
shoulder of mutton ; but unfortunately for her 
economy, George considers the chop in its true 
proportion, and sees and feels he dines in 
miniature*. I live with Hamilton \ His 

in his '* Life of Pitt," speaks of him as rivaUing Burke, on 
one occasion, in the Irish House of Commons. 

' She seems to have resembled the first Ladj Eldon in 
her domestic arrangements. 

* The condensed wit of this passage is remarkable. It 
will be obsenred that Grattan's uncle writes to him as to 
one who was his equal in years and discretion. 

^ Mr. Gerard Hamilton delivered his single speech in 
November, 1755. In December following he was re- 
warded with a seat at the Board of Trade ; in 1760 he 
was appointed Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ; and for many years held the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in that kingdom. He died in 
1796. In one of his letters (from London) to Mr. 
Calcraft (1764) he writes :—" Mr. Tork eseemed to be so 
much ashamed of his new patent (of precedence) that he 
did not kiss hands for it on Friday ; which you know was 
a crowded day at court. Ghreat attention paid by every 
one on that day to the Duke of Bedford I It is thought 
that the move as to Ireland is still in agitation ; this is 
all the news of the day. I need not tell you I am not so 
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understanding is excellent; and his manner, 
when he is at ease, is lively and pleasing. 
We read together every day, and sometimes 
dispute moderately, and wish you had come to 
this place. You would have made an agree- 
able, and perhaps a useful acquaintance." 

The only other letter which I find of Grat- 
tan's in this year is dated London, December 
15th, 1 769, and is addressed to Mr. Broome : — 

" I continue in London an expensive and 
tumultuous dissipation. There are many here, 
with whom I live, but you are the only man in 
whom I can entirely confide. There are many 
whose conversation I like, but you retain the 
absolute dominion over my heart. 

" I have read nothing since I came last to 
London, else I should dwell on literary pro- 
ductions. Swift, whom you have lately pe- 
rused, is certainly easy, and ironical. His 
principles might have been good, but un- 
fortunately for him, the principles of his party 
lived to be disgraced; and the objects of his 

situated as to have any other information, nor do I wish 
it. Last summer has convinced me that hooks are the true 
things to abide by ; my full intention is to follow your 
example and to leave off business .^^ — Chatham Corre* 
spondence, vol. ii. p. 300. 
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praise only now live in the infamy of their 
measures. 

" My reading in theology has been possibly 
only enough to make me singular, not deep. 
I have not time to pierce into so important 
mysteries; but the opinion I advanced is the 
usual result of profound erudition, or daily 
but unbiassed experience ^ 

"P.S. A late election for the county of 
Middlesex has engaged the zeal of this king- 
dom. The court candidate is thrown out, and 
a serjeant-at-law (Glyn), whose foundation 
was pleading in Wilkes's cause, is returned ^ : 

* " Grateful as I am to the Great Being, whose bounty 
has imparted to me this reasoning intellect, whatever it 
is, I hold myself proportionablj indebted to him, from 
whose enlightened understanding another ray of know- 
ledge communicates to mine. But neither should I 
think the most exalted faculties of the human mind, a 
gift worthy of the divinity ; nor any assistance, in the 
improvement of them, a subject of gratitude to my 
fellow-creatures, if I were not satisfied, that really to 
inform the understanding corrects and enlarges the 
heart.' ' — Junius. 

' " As I thought Serjeant Glyn deserving of some- 
thing more than the mere fees of his profession, for the 
pains he took upon my trial, I have made a purchase of 
a small freehold at Brentford, by way of qualification, in 
order to convince him, if he should offer himself at the 
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we are excluded from the House of Com- 
monsy 

Early in 1770 Grattan went to Ireland, and 
remained there during the months of January, 
February, and March *, thus omitting to keep 



next election, whenever it should happen, that I hold 
his services in grateful remembrance." — Woodfall to 
Junius. 

^ The following is a short abstract of Junius's private 
letters to Woodfall during this period (1770) : — 

January 12th. — " I desired Vaughan not to write to 
me until I gave him notice; he must therefore blame him- 
self if his papers are detained. Fraj tell him this, and 
that he shall have them in a day or two. You must not 
write to me again ; but be assured I will never desert 
you. I received your letters regularly, but it was impos' 
sihle to answer them sooner. You shall hear from me 
again shortly.'* 

Beginning of February. — " When you consider to 
what excessive enmities I may be exposed, you will not 
wonder at my caution. I really have not known how to 
procure your last. If it be not of any great moment, 
I would wish you to recall it. If it be, give me a 
hint." 

About February 14th*. — "I have carefuDy perused 



• It appears that this and the preceding note were un- 
dated when received, and that Woodfall, or his editor, in- 
serted the dates as nearly as they could ascertain them. 
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Hilary Term, but returning in time to keep 
Easter Term. His first letter of this year is 

the information. It is so loose and ill-drawn, that I am 
persuaded Mr, De Qrej could not have had a hand 
in it." 

March 17th (Saturday). — " To-morrow before twelve 
you shall have a Junius, it will be absolutely necessary 
that it should be published on Monday. 

" Would it be possible to give notice of it to-night or 
to-morrow by dispersing a few handbills? Pray do 
whatever you think will answer his purpose best.'* 

March 18th (Sunday).— ** This letter* is written wide, 
and I suppose will not fill two columns. For Ood^s sake 
let it appear to-morrow. I hope you received my note of 
yesterday." 

A long interval then occurs, and the next of these 
letters is dated October 19, 1770. 

It is observable that Grattan always came to town 
in the beginning of November, like other lawyers, for the 
purpose of keeping Hilary term. The following is an 
abstract of these letters in the last two months of the 
preceding year (1769) f: — 

November 8th. — " I have been out of town these 
three weeks, and, though I got your last, could not con- 
veniently answer it." [November 

* This letter is referred to in the last, and is Junius 
No. 37, vol. ii. p. 104, Woodfall's edition, on the Address 
of the City of London to the King. 

t It will be observed how quick is the succession of 
this series, in comparison with that of the former, when 
Grattan was in Ireland. 

Q 
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to Mr. Day, and dated Dublin, January 6tb, 
1770:— 

November 12th. — " I return you the letters you sent 
me yesterday,^* 

November 16th. — " As I do not choose to answer for 
any body's sins but my own, I must desire you to say 
to-morroWf — * We can assure the public that the letter 
signed A.B. relative to the Duke of Eutland, is not writ- 
ten by the author of Junius.' " 

December 10th. 

December 12th. 

December 19th. — " For GotPs saie read * material ;* it 
is in the 6th paragraph. The rest is excellently done." 

December 26th. — ^**With the enclosed alterations I 
should think our paper might appear. I doubt much 
whether I shall ever have the pleasure of knowing you ; 
but if things take the turn I expect, you shall know me by 
my works*." 

* At this time Lord Townshend's administration in 
Ireland was in a tottering condition. There is no doubt 
that one principal object of Grattan in returning to his 
country at this time was, that he might join with his 
friends Flood, Langrishe, Bushe, and others, in writing 
down that government ; which they attempted subsequently 
in the " Freeman's Journal," and in the publication called 
'' Baratariana," and in other publications of the day. Had 
they succeeded, and Grattan's friends come into power, 
he would undoubtedly have obtained an important office, 
as Flood did afberwards. 

Lord Townshend was appointed Viceroy in September, 
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" You have forgot me ; I hear from no one in 
England. You have imputed to me the forget- 
fulness you have displayed, and have thought 
it unnecessary to acquaint me either about 
your health or your happiness. I have in- 
tended to write to you often: but we had 
agreed that you should write first. 1 have at 
length overcome my own indolence and your 
neglect, and take up my pen in despair. 

" Ireland has been the scene of action the 
foregoing part of the winter. There has been 
no winter in which party has more fluctuated : 
at one time the independent men, as they 
called themselves, inclining to government and 
threatening defeat to the Speaker ; at another 
time supporting the Speaker, and casting the 
balance against government. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant (Lord Townshend) received four or five 
defeats this winter, but was victorious often, 
and parties were so balanced, that the measure 
was generally determined by its own weight. 

"Lord Townshend^ was rather despised 

* Lord Townshend, who, in the opinion of Earl Stan- 
hope, was "a man of more ability than sound judg- 
ment," when Colonel Townshend, after the death of 

1767, at which time the letters of Junius commence. 
See Grenville Correspondence, vol. iv. pp. 130. 160. 

Q 2 
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than hated till this late measure; and even 
now the supposition of his reluctant protest 
softens the acrimony of the opposition. 

"Wolfe, took the command of his army, and received 
the surrender of Quebec. He had a great turn for cari- 
cature, and I have seen a fac-simile of one of his sketches, 
representing Lord George Germaine (Sackville) riding off 
from the battle of Minden, with a label from his mouth 
bearing the words '* O ! I shall be killed !" Lord Sackville 
was one of the reputed authors of Junius : and thus the 
hostility of that writer to Lord T. has been accounted 
for. Junius commenced his attacks on Lord Townshend 
by a letter dated St. James's Coffee House, 25th August, 
1767, written just after the appointment of Lord T. to be 
Lord-Lieutenant, in which, after stating that he had been 
for some time in the country, he advises the editor of the 
"Public Advertiser" "to give up this noble pair of 
brothers" (Lord T. and Charles T.) "as enfana perdus.^^ 
It is one of the " Miscellaneous Letters," vol. ii. p. 468, 
"Woodfall's edition, and is signed " A faithful Monitor." 
He followed this up by another dated 16th September, 
and signed "Correggio," containing sketches of the princi- 
pal members of the Duke of Grafton's cabinet : — by a third, 
dated the 12th October, signed " Moderator : " — by afonrth, 
dated the 22nd, vn the form of a drama, in which the 
'' Grand Council upon the affairs of Ireland " is re- 
presented as sitting and debating : — and by a fifth, dated 
81st October, which is supplemental to the last. His 
attention then appears to have been drawn away from 
this subject by the death of Charles Townshend, and the 
crisis of affairs in America. 
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" The debates of this winter were not equal 
to what I have formerly heard in the Irish 
houses. Flood and Hutchinson seldom spoke. 
The former on one or two occasions was as 
fine as any man could be who did not exert 
himself. Hussej (Burgh) is liked and pro- 
mises merit. 

" The ' Freeman's Journal ' teems with in- 
vective at present, but hitherto the ' Freeman ' 
has slept, and the measures of Parliament have 
not enough engaged the attention, or affected 
the passions of the people. 

" I shall be soon in England. I am tired 
of Dublin, with all its hospitality, and all its 
claret. Upon our arrival it seemed a town 
hung in mourning, swarming with poverty and 
idleness. We feel relaxation growing upon us, 
as soon as we arrive, and we catch the epi- 
demic sloth of the luxurious capital. 

" I shall be in London in a very short time." 

The next letter is to Mr. Broome, from 
Dublin, dated February 8th, 1770: — 

" I am happy at the event which relieves us 
from so much anxiety ; the storm that lowered 
at a distance is blown off, and you must take 
care not to engender another. The downfall 
of administration promises to accompany do"* 
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mestic tranquillity, and the Duke of Grafton's 
resignation, and the impending ruin of his 
syetem, tend to allay our public alarms — the 
only alarms that now remain. 

"I haye received a letter from Boyd. He 
talks of Jamaica remittances, of difficulty of 
payment, and complains of disappointments. 
I am impatient to return to England. The 
splendid and the enrapturing scenes of London 
begin to wanton in my imagination : / have 
here responsible friends^ and am myself not 
totally without credit; and yet (such is the 
perverseness of our nation) / am impatient 
to become an obscure character iri another 
counfyy." 

And again he writes to him, February 
22nd:- 

" Still in Ireland, and very unhappy in your 
absence, and my own unsettled situation. I pro- 
posed going to England the beginning of next 
week, but an invitation to go with Bushe and 
Flood to Kilkenny makes me hesitate. Plea- 
sure and study point at London, but comfort 
and possible improvement direct to the other 
place. I believe I shall go to London. 

" I have lived very much with Bushe and 
Flood during the last fortnight — an agreeable 
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society, that with your assistance may make 
Ireland hereafter a pleasing retreat. 

"You will see in the * Freeman' of next 
Saturday a letter to Lord Townshend, eqiuzl to 
any ofJuniuis performances. I have seen it 
in manuscri'pt; it is by some attributed to 
Flood, but denied so strenuously, that I almost 
doubt his being the author ^" 

The next letter is dated — 

" Kilfane, March 16th, 1770. 

" I received your letter at Bushe's, where I 
have been this fortnight, except for six days, 
during which time I was at Flood's; an agree- 
able time, and I could wish to prolong it, 
but fate drives me to Cavan in a few days, 
about a suit with a tenant, and sends me from 
thence to Dublin, and so to England. This 
interval will be tedious and insipid. How I 
long to be reposed in the shades of Windsor, 
watching the spring, and cultivating the 
Muse ! I dread the interval of sea-journey and 
fatigue. 

" Flood is the most easy and best-tempered 
man in the world, as well as the most sensible. 
He harangued one morning: — ^he was ex- 

• It was probably his own. 
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cellent ; your humble servant execrable — OVM-JB 
awed and ashamed of himself. 

" The changes promise a session of fervency. 
Lord Townshend will hardly withstand bo j 
numerous and so eloquent an opposition. He ! 
has aristocracy and democracy to combat j he- J 
has corruption and himself to rely upon. The f 
administration of England, of which he is an ] 
emanation, the Protest and Prorogation, must I 
hold him up to the public as dangerous and | 
detestable ; and violence, which is victory to s 
strong government, must be dissolution to a-1 
weak one. If the English Ministry change, 1 
their servants must fall with them; and if they- j 
continue, Lord Townshend's talents as an in- j 
novator are inadequate to execute the plan of 
their policy. Reformation must be fatal to 
him, and the continuance of even an infamous 
government is not a sufficient protection. I 
do not agree with you in your tenderness for J 
Lord Townshend's measures. If those 
sures are his own, he is to be condemned, fori 
they are bad measures ; if they are orders, he ' 
is to be condemned also, for they are wicked 
orders, and of an infamous administration. 
The same spirit that now oppresses England 
oppresses us. It is the interest of Britain toj 
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maintain a degree of subordination in Ireland, 
but not to degrade dependence, or exasperate 
submission. The remonstrance of the Livery 
of London is sublime: it will vindicate the 
character of London to posterity. Affairs are 
urged so far, that nothing but an external 
struggle will decide. Old England seems 
awakened, and the Eoyal understanding will 
be hardly able to outwit it." 

Grattan and Flood had joined in a series of 
jeux d'esprit against Lord Townshend's 
government, which were afterwards collected 
and published in a work called " Baratariana " 
(from Sancho's island), to which Grattan pre- 
fixed a dedication to Lord Townshend, and to 
which several other persons also contributed. 
Among these was Sir Hercules Langrishe, 
whose seat of Knocktopher, as well as that of 
Flood (Farmley), was situate in the county 
of Kilkenny. In this publication (p. 240) 
first appeared the " Character of Chatham," 
which, for the purpose of mystification % was 

' Junius was in the habit of practising this sort of 
mystification. As an instance I will refer to the welU 
known passage — " After a hn^ experience of this world, 
/ affirm before God I never knew a rogue who was not 
unhappy." Another instance may be found in the 
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stated to be an extract from Robertson's 
forthcoming "History of America;" an ac- 
count of the circumstance is given by Charles 
Phillips in his "Curran and his Contem- 
poraries," p. 118, 3rd edition, — "When the 
Character was read to the friendly coterie by 
its author. Sir Hercules Langrishe observed 
that they should not let that go. ' But how 
shall we introduce it ? ' said Flood. Langrishe, 
whose mind was ever playful, arranged it 
rather drolly, — * I'll settle it thus : well put it 
in a note, as if from Dr. Robertson ; he is going 

letter signed " Bifrons *," which is ablj discussed by a 
writer in the " Cornhill Magazine," vol. i. p. 257, in which 
Junius intimates that he remembered seeing the burning 
of the Jesuitical books at Paris bj the order of Madame 
de Potnpiidour, in the early part of the reign of Louis 
XV. (August 7th, 1761). He was in fact a young man, 
as clearly appears by the tone and spirit of his letter in 
answer to that signed " Junia." There was no mys- 
tification in that letter; the naked truth broke out 
in it. The mystification was used afterwards, to de- 
ceive the public, when he requested Woodfall to ex- 
plain it away : in a manner which calls forth the indig- 
nation of Lord Brougham in his " Life of the Duke of 
Bedford." 

* I incline to think that there was a latent meaning 
in this signature. 
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to publish a new edition of his ^ America,^ 
— ^that is Chatham's subject, so we shall say 
we have been £aiYOured with this character of 
the champion of the colonies.' They did so^ 
and Robertson's volumes have often been 
searched for it — of course in vain." Three 
years afterwards, when Grattan had left 
England, and was settled in Ireland, it was 
inserted in tJie " Public Advertiser • " of De- 
cember 30th, 1773. There Horace Walpole 
saw it, and partook of the mystification. He 
says in a letter to Lady Ossory of that date, — 
" Have you seen the character of Lord Chat- 
ham by Dr. Robertson in to-day's 'Public 
Advertiser V It is finely, very finely written." 
He did not however remain long in error, as 
in the next letter he says, — " The character of 
Lord Chatham was written by the Irish Mr. 
Flood, and published in Dublin four years ago 
in a work called ' Baratariana.' Indeed there 
was little probability of its being the work of 
Dr. Robertson." — Horace Walpole's Letters, 
Cunningham's edition, vol. vi. p. 37. Its style 

■ It IB not clear how the " Character " got into the 
''Public Advertiser;" but it seems probable that its 
author, as'* an old Correspondent " of that paper, inserted 
it himself. 
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and sentiments greatly resemble those of Junius 
when writing in his best manner *. 

An application was once made to Mr. Grat- 
tan by Almon to know whether be was not the 
author of Junius. He replied : — 

"I can frankly assure you I know nothing 
of ' Junius/ except that I am not the author* 
When Junius began, I was a boy ^ , and knew 
nothing of politics, or the persons concerned 
in them. I am, sir, not Junius, but your 
good wisher, and obedient servant '. 

" Dublin, November 4th, 1805." 

• " If bis (Lord Chatham's) ambition be upon a level with 
his understanding ; — if he judges of what is truly honour- 
able for himself, with the same superior genius which ani- 
mates and directs him to eloquence in debate, to wisdom 
in decision, even the pen of Junius shall contribute to 
reward him. Eecorded honours shall gather round his 
monument, and thicken over him. It is a solid fabric, 
and will support the laurels that adorn it." — Junius. 

' He was twenty-one years old. 

^ '' There are falsehoods which are not lies ; that is, 
which are not criminal : as, when the person to whom you 
speak has no right to hear the truth." — Paley, 

" Walter Scott being in London, the Prince Ttegent 
invited him to dinner. Croker and Lord Melville were of 
the party, and the Duke of Montrose, Duke of Argyll, 
&c. The Eegent filled a bumper, and said, — * It could 
not indeed be in the Blessed Bear of Bradwardine, but 
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The next letter to Mr. Broome is dated 
London, April 19th, 1770:— 

'^ England is the seat of business, and 
therefore you may imagine it is the seat of 
news. I shall correct your mistake, by tilling 
none. I shall refer you to the papers for 
political events, and editorial conjectures : for 
the visits which the Duke of Grafton pays to 
a great personage \ and for the contributions 
made to another great personage*, lately in 
confinement. I shall only tell you that on 
Tuesday night Mr. Wilkes went privately 
from prison, and on last night the whole town 
was illuminated. Every thing was appre- 
hended, but I have heard of nothing that has 
been done by the populace. There were many 
houses not illuminated, and they did not suffer. 
This night was more tranquil than those of 
his election. The letters to the Ward and his 

bere was health and prosperity to the Author of 
Waverley.' It was drunk with acclamation, and when 
the cheers had subsided, Mr. Scott rose to profess his 
sense of the high honour intended him, for he could not 
misunderstand the condescension and gracious compli- 
ment ; but that upon his honour he was not the author 
of * Waverley,' and had not seen it till it was printed." 
-^Lord Colchester^ 8 Diary. 

» Lord Chatham. * Wilkes. 
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constituents are spirited, but not his best pro- 
ductions. They promise future contests, and 
future persecution. Lord Chatham's abilities 
are restored to their ancient reputation. His 
violence (I hear) is surprising: the Ministry 
call him *mad/ opposition calls him * super- 
natural,' and languid men call him 'rather 
outrageous.' I have not yet heard him in 
apy debates, as the recess is not at an end. 

" You left me at Conway. I had some time 
reposed in bed a weary and feeble body, when 
I received a request from a gentleman to spend 
the evening (it was twelve o'clock) with him. 
I waived the engagement, and set out early, 
and got the next night to Chester. I travelled 
from thence post . to London, made many 
speeches in my mind, and amused myself with 
imaginations, while my friend Bushe amused 
himself with sleep. I got to London to dinner 
the third day, and found all my acquaintance 
assembled together. I have since been much 
at ease. My chambers (a person less partial 
would call them garrets) are comfortable and 
cheerful; they entice me to be domestic and 
studious." 

The next is in a very diflFerent style, and 
dated Windsor Forest, November 22nd, 1770, 
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whither he had retired after keeping Michael- 
mas Term: — 

" I write this letter from the dullest solitude 
which even I ever experienced. You know 
my mind has ever had a hankering after 
misery. I have contracted that defect with 
astonishing success, and have now refined my 
mind into the most aching sensihility ima- 
ginable. I have been of late much alone, in a 
beautiful situation, but a disagreeable condi- 
tion^; so much so, that it has overcome my 
taste for books, my passion for writings and 
attachment to rurality. The fact is, I have no 
resolution, and in solitude feel the most 
frivolous incidents as great calamities; my 
mind stagnates in retirement, and a drop of 
adversity circulates in uneasiness all over 
it. 

"I love the muse still; I have a sense, 
though not a feeling, of real happiness ; I say 
to myself, there is no true felicity but that 
which we enjoy in a fine intelligence, con- 
templating itself and sympathizing in con- 

* " Betired and unknown I live in the shade, and have 
only a speculative ambition." — Jimitis to Lord Chatham, 

"Be assured that I am a man quite unknown and un- 
connected." — Jwnius to Mr, Orenville, 
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scious friendship. Adversity, certainly, is the 
mistress of Philosophy ; in an easy situation, I 
find, in my own mind, the benefit of her 
instruction, and am tortured into wisdom ® by 
the good fortune of my disposition. 

" You see opposition is in a languid and a 
divided state. Death has not spared it. Mr. 
Grenviiys departure was a tremendous blow. 
He was an able financier, with a contracted 
but a shrewd mind ; the object of the prejudices 
and hopes of many ; a man who had some 
portion of English principle. He died the 
first day of the session. 

" / shall go to London to-morrow. ^^ 

The next is to Mr. Day, dated December, 
1770:— 

"You could have got an easy admission 
into both houses, and have heard debates of 
much moment and of some eloquence. Lord 
Chatham has been very superior. Burke and 
Barre have exalted themselves, and Wedder- 
burn has not been silent. Lord Chatham on 
last Wednesday moved against the finality of 
the vote of the House of Commons, in such 

• " Let it be m j bumble office to collect the scattered 
sweets, until their united virtue tortures the sense.*' — 
Junius, 
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instances as the Middlesex election. I did not 
hear him as well as I could have wished, and 
the subject is cold; he was outvoted by a 
large majority. A very important motion was 
made by Glyn the day after ; it was to propose 
an inquiry into the administration of justice 
in Westminster Hall, respecting the authority 
of Juries to determine the criminality and to 
hear evidence of the intention ; and he alluded 
to the charge (Lord Mansfield's) on the trial 
of the printer, and supported his motion with 
spirit, depth, and eloquence. 

*'In order to encounter this inquiry. Lord 
Mansfield proposed to leave a copy of his 
charge on the table of the House of Lords, but 
was thought irregular in the attempt, and con- 
sented to put the paper in his pocket. In this, 
as iu every thing relative to Parliamentary 
proceedings since the beginning of December, 
I take my information from the papers, which 
you probably get, and therefore my narrative 
must be stale, and may be inaccurate. I shal} 
only mention an absurd mot, I believe an 
affected resentment between the two Houses of 
Parliament. The Duke of Manchester, in a 
motion relative to the state of the nation, ex- 
patiated on her calamities. Lord Chathatn 

R 
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was in the house, and was expected to speak 
with fulness and a superior intelligence on a 
subject where his information and ministerial 
knowledge might be amply displayed. Lord 
Gower interrupted the Duke, on pretence of 
the propriety of excluding strangers from a 
debate in which the secrets of the nation might 
be revealed. Lord Chatham rose up to speak 
against the interruption, and to the standing 
order. The house was in an uproar. * Clear 
the house ! ' was sung by every courtier. There 
was an emulation who should drown the voice 
of Lord Chatham, and Denbigh's horrid ac- 
cents seemed to have the ascendancy. The 
lords of the Court, forgetful of their politeness 
(their last pretence to the character of gentle* 
men), assumed the office of serjeant-at-arms, 
and in person drove out all strangers; not 
only those who did not belong to either house, 
but the members of the House of Commons 
did not escape the burlesque interposition of 
the servants of the Crown. The majority of 
the other house, at the instance of Mr. Onslow, 
resented or seemed to resent the exclusive 
rigour of the House of Lords — ^by imitating it^" 

' The House of Commons retaliated by excluding all 
strangers. The clamour was such that Sir Fletcher 
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Of this period Henry Grattan observes, that 
when his father was " at the Temple political 
excitement was at its height. The important 
events that had occurred, and the subjects then 
discussed, were calculated to rouse the feelings 
and excite the ardour of all men, even the 
most moderate and lukewarm, in the cause of 
liberty. Lord Chatham and the American 
contest, Mr. Wilkes and the North Briton, his 
libellous and blasphemous publications, the 
arbitrary and formidable doctrine of general 
warrants, the Middlesex election, and the as- 
sumed right of the House of Commons to 
expel and disqualify — these were questions 
well calculated to engross the mind of Mr. 
Grattan ; they formed fine subjects of contem- 
plation for his ardent and enthusiastic cha- 
racter^ and served to confirm in his mind the 
early attachment he had formed for the rights 
and privileges of his fellow-subjects.^^ Grattan 
drew up a sketch of these times % addressed to 

• 

Norton (the Speaker) exclaimed, " Gentlemen, be orderly ; 
you are almost as bad as the House of Lords.*' 

' ''These observations, general as they are, might 
easily be extended into a faithful history of your G-race's 
administration, and perhaps may be the employment of a 
future hour. [" The 

R 2 
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Mr. Broome, which is given at length in his 
son's " Life," but which is not remarkable for 
any instructive excellence. The following is his 
account of the Chatham ministry in 1766: — 

" It was at this period that a ministry was 
formed. Its birth was to have the stamp of 
Lord Chatham; its conduct the bias of Lord 
Bute. The friends of the former were to be 
gradually dismissed, or insensibly to degenerate 
from his principles; he was to be disgusted 
into retirement ; and it was hoped in a refining 
cabinet that this minister, like a two-edged 
sword, with one side would strike for the 
favourite who was to guide, and with the 
other side wound the reputation of him who 
had formed it. Lord Camden had the Great 
Seal, Lord Chatham the Privy Seals, and the 
Duke of Grafton, the pupil of the latter, stood 
foremost as First Lord of the Treasury ®." 

In 1771 the first letter of Grattan (to 
Mr. Broome) is dated " Temple, April 1, 
1771;" and turns chiefly on politics: — 

" The history of this ridiculous administration (Lord 
Townshend's) shall not be lost to the public." — Junius. 

' See the Letter of Junius to Lord Chatham, Chatham 
Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 802, on the subject of this 
ministry. 
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" The House of Commons have of late agreed 
with the Court to exclude the constituents 
from the representatives \ The smaUness of 
the House of Commons was the excuse; hut 
as for several centuries their ancestors, sitting 
in the same house, had not made the same 
discovery, the size of the room seemed not to 

^ In Dec, 1770, the Lords excluded strangers, and the 
House of Commons followed their example. Junius felfc 
this exclusion very strongly, and with a view to prevent 
it inserted paragraphs from time to time in the " Public 
Advertiser," but without effect. The exclusion operated 
very greatly to his disadvantage, as he was in the habit 
of taking notes of the speeches. The same was the case 
with Grattan, by whom Lord Chatham's speech on the 
expulsion of Mr. Wilkes from the House of Commons, 
spoken on the 9th of January, 1770, was taken down at 
the time. It is given at length in the " Life," and con- 
tains several brilliant passages, not to be found in the 
Parliamentary reports. In a note to Junius's own 
edition of the " Letters," he says, " The following quota- 
tion from a speech delivered by Lord Chatham on the 
the 11th of December, 17.70, is taken with exactness,^* 
By introducing the quotation in this manner, and by 
copying it afterwards nearly verbatim into one of his own 
letters, Junius led to the inference that he himself had 
reported it, and was the same person as Sir Philip 
Francis, who was known to have "reported the speeches 
of Lord Chatham. Of course a similar inference may be 
drawn in favour of Grattan. 
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be the reason, but rather a consciousness of 
treachery, and an earnest desire to screen from 
public censure public villainy. The indefati- 
gable liberty of the press disappointed this 
scheme of secrecy, industriously revealed the 
foul mystery of Parliament; it became neces- 
sary to confine the liberty of the press, or the 
exclusion of the people from their trustees was 
of no service. Privilege of Parliament (a 
monster whose nature is unknown) was let 
out, therefore, and resisted by the city. The 
Lord Mayor and one of the representatives of 
the city were sent to the Tower, in contempt 
of usage, station, and infirmities. The bard- 
ship, the injustice, the unconstitutionality of 
this step, are the more alarming, because 
while they show there is nothing which Par- 
liament will not do, they prove that there are 
few things which Parliament is afraid to do; 
that there is as little awe as control in the 
policy of these times, the disgraceful history of 
the present Parliament will display. ' You 
are a prostitute set of men. Yom: present 
proceeding, of your many infamous measures, 
is the most infamous,' — were the expressions 
of Col. Barre. The senate heard him and 
was confounded. ' You punish the Mayor and 
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Aldermen to maintain your dignity/ .said 
others ; ' we declare, that on the first oppor- 
tunity we shall imitate their conduct, notwith- 
standing that dignity : turn your eyes from the 
present objects of your persecution ; turn to the 
cause of all our grievances ; turn to Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales ^' 

" When we meet this summer we shall com- 
municate more freely. I shall have a house 
near the sea, where you must come and live 
with me." 

Grattan carried his purpose into execution, 
and accordingly the next letter is dated Mil- 
brooke, near Southampton, August 7th, 1771 : — 

"I am becoming a lawyer, fond of cases, 
frivolous, and illiberal. Instead of Pope and 
Milton's numbers, I repeat in solitude Coke's 
distinctions, the nature of fee-tail, and the 
various constructions of perplexing statutes. 

" This duty has been taken up too late, not 
time enough to make me a lawyer ', but suffi- 

' See the letters of Junius on these subjects, expressing 
similar sentiments, and in particular the letter signed 
" Domitian," on the conduct of the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, vol. iii. p. 314, WoodfaU's edition. 

' "I cannot tell you," said old Lord Eldon, "who 
Junius was, but I can tell you who he was not^ — he was 
not a lawyer." [" It 
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ciently early to make me a dunce. I am now 
in the country, on the sea, and not far from a 
beautiful neighbourhood. I lodge in the house 
of an old seaman, whose means are comfortable, 
and whose wife, therefore, has all the arrogance 
of a gentlewoman, and all the coarse vulgarity 
of a dame. Her conversation, her temper, and 
her character are curious as they are trouble- 
some ; her rising is denoted by noise and 
violence; maids and husband, children and 
grandchildren, she abuses, reproaches, tramples 
on, while she indulges in long anecdotes of her 
importance and her discretion, with all the 
dignity of a rhetorician, and all the composure 
of an historian ; she reads law, studies physic, 
and hunts after scandal, and explains the 
Gospel with the most uncommon industry; a 
deep divine, a knotty lawyer, a fortunate 
doctress, and an infinite narratress, her life is 
a frenzy of law, medicine, and religion. 

" The death of the poet of this age, and the 
rival of the first muse in any other. Gray, you 
lament as much as I do. His works lie on the 
table. I weep over and revere them. We 

" It has been often said, from the general knowledge 
he has evinced of English jurisprudence, that Junius must 
have studied the law professionally." — Freliminary Essay, 
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naturally wonder at the idle insensibility of 
Providence that destroys a genius who has 
done her so much honour. It is a childish 
and wicked reflection that cannot he imme- 
diately restrained. 

" Your life, like mine, is devoted to profes- 
sions which we both detest; the vulgar honours 
of the law are as terrible to me as the restless 
uniformity of the military is to you. Our 
different studies will never divide us ; our anti- 
pathy to these studies will be a bond of union* 

"I shall see you next November or Christmas^ 
to live and die with you. It is painful to 
renounce England, and my departure is to me 
the loss of youth." 

In September, 1771 \ Grattan went to 
France. He remained some time in Paris, but 
was attracted by the rural scenery of the pro- 
vinces, and visited Vernon and the banks of 

* During this month the following is the only private 
letter of JuniuB*s which appears: — 

" September 25, 1771. 

" The enclosed is of such importance, so very material^ 
that it mtisf be given to the public immediately. 

" I have not been able to get yours from that place, but 
you shall hear from me soon." 

In the following month of October there occurs no 
private letter. 
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the Loire. During his absence Mr. Broome ad- 
dressed a letter to him dated October 21, 1 727, 
which he did not receive until his return. He 
probably came back in time to keep Michaelmas 
Term. This would make four years or sixteen 
terras complete, supposing that he kept them 
all regularly, since, as I have maintained, the 
first that he kept was Michaelmas Term, 1767, 
and he omitted to keep Hilary Term, 1770. 

He stayed some time in London, and finally 
left it about the second week in January, 
1772', writing to Mr. Day on his way to 
Ireland, January 9, 1772:— 

' " From the obaerTations contained iu this easay it 
Bhould seem to follow unquestioaably that the author of 
the letters of Judiub was an EnglishmaQ of highly 
intellectual education, deeply versed in the language, the 
lawB, the constitution, and history of hia native coiintry ; 
that he was a. man of eaay, if not of affluent circum- 
atancea, of unaullied honour and generosity, who had it 
equully in hia heart and in his poiver to contribute to the 
necessities of other peraons, and especially those wiio 
were exposed to troubles of any kijid on bis own account j 
that during the years 1767, 1708, 1769, 1770, 1771, and 
part of 1772, he resided aliDost constantly in London or 
ita vicinity, derotiog a very large portion of hia time to 
political concerns, and publishing his political lucubra- 
tions, under different aignatures, in the ' Public Aclver- 
tiaer;' that in hia natural temper he was quick, irritable, 
and impetuouB ; subject to political prejudicea and etroug 
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^^I am arriyed at Holyhead. The winds 
are obstinate, and may keep me here some 

personal animosities ; but possessed of a high independent 
spirit ; honestly attached to the principles of the consti- 
tution, and fearless and indefatigable in maintaining 
them ; that he was strict in his moral conduct, and in his 
attention to public decorum ; an avowed member of the 
established church, and, though acquainted with English 
judicature, not a lawyer by profession." — Preliminary 
Essay, 

** The dedication, preface, and materials for the notes of 
Junius to his own edition of the 'Letters,' were all 
finished about the beginning of November, 1771. The 
letters at large, excepting the first two sheets, which 
were revised by the author himself, were, from the 
difficulty of conveyance, entrusted to the correction of 
Mr. Woodfall, with incidental amendments obtained, as 
they could be, by an exchange of letters ; the dedication 
and preface were confided to the correction of Mr. 
Wilkes."— 2JtV/. 

The last private letter of Junius on the subject of his 
book is dated July 29, 1772, and he says in it, " When 
you see Mr. Wilkes, pray return him my thanks for the 
trouble he has taken." Then follows a note, dated May 
10, relating to the letters on Lord Barrington, signed 
" Nemesis," in which he says, " Keep the author a secret." 
Then, after a long interval, the letter dated May 19, 
1773, beginning, " I have seen the signals thrown out for 
your old friend and correspondent," concludes the series. 

The last signal appeared in the " Public Advertiser " 
of April 7, 1773,—" Die quibus in terris." 
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days. The journey to Chester was solitary; 
that through Wales in company with one 
gentleman. Tell Tydd that for two guineas 
he may have a place in an excellent post-coach, 
that will bring him to the Head in two days. 
The season did not prevent Wales from en- 
chanting me. The storm contributed to its 
beauty, and made boldness more bold. I am 
fatigued with idleness, and wish for the happy 
moment when the winds will enable me to 
return to the land of saints." 

Grattan's next letter to Mr. Broome is dated 
Dublin, January, 1772, and is in answer to 
the one written to him when abroad by the 
latter : — 

"I received your letter in England, and 
since the reception have not been settled till 
now. I have arrived at a time when it is 
necessary to decide, — ^I am incapable of deci- 
sion; what I shall do, where I shall go, are 
questions I can no otherwise answer than by 
saying I shall live much with you ; / am glad 
you got the adjutancy^ and wish I had been 
more serviceable. The 50/., if I have an over- 
plus after paying Latouche^ I can get without 
difficulty. Ifnot^ I will try my credit. 

"I am as yet at a loss whether to take a 
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house, or keep a lodging by the year, or, with- 
out such an incumbrance, retire in the summer 
to my seat in the country. You know the 
effect of deliberation, — often being tormented, 
I do the very thing I condemn. I shall not 
tell you what effect Dublin had upon my mind, 
whether it appeared more magnificent or more 
enlivened than London, — with what covness I 
behold its allurements, and how I feel a conta- 
gious laziness growing upon me." 

From Dublin Grattan wrote to the Chevalier 
D., one of the old French nobility, with whom 
he had become acquainted during his travels. 
I quote the letter as characteristic of his 
peculiar style and genius : — 

"Enfin j'ai I'honneur de vous adresser. 
J'ai voyage de Vernon a Paris — de Paris a 
Londres — de Londres en Irlande — beaucoup 
de travail, beaucoup d'ennui. Je trouve Paris 
poli, agreable, gracieuse; — Londres plus mag- 
nifique, plus bizarre, plus amusant. Mais mon 
etoile me poursuit, me dechire de Londres, et 
voila, je suis en Irlande. Je dis — 'cher Lon- 
dres, quand je vous reverrai-je ? Du plaisir 
e'en est fait quand de vous j'ai parti/ Jua 
jeunesse est passSe^ et une vieillesse premature 
me rencontra en Irlande. 
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" Monsieur, j'etois tres fsiche que vous n'etes 
pas avance ; mais vous ne devez pas etre surpris ; 
le merite n'est pas le sujet de la recompense; 
e'est beau d'avoir travaille, etudie, d'etre 
savant, d'etre eclaire. La fortune est aveugle. 
J'espere, cependant, que votre sante est 
retablie — je suis ravi que la Mort est aveugle 
aussi bien que la Fortune. 

" J'ai peur que vous ne comprendrez pas 
cette epitre ; il y a beaucoup de temps que j'ai 
parl6 Francois, et apres que j'ai quitte Vernon, 
j'ai parle Anglois la plupart. Mais, Monsieur, 
je me resouviendrai de vous apres meme avoir 
oublie votre langue." 

In Hilary, June, 1772, Grattan was called 
to the Irish bar. 

With regard to the style of Junius, I will 
take a description of it from the " Preliminary 
Essay." — 

" The distinguishing features of his style 
are ardour, spirit, perspicuity, classical cor- 
rectness, sententious, epigrammatic compres- 
sion; his characteristic ornaments, indignant 
invective, audacious interrogation, shrewd, 
severe, antithetic retort; proud, presumptuous 
disdain of the powers of his adversary ; pointed 
and appropriate allusions that can never be 
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mistaken, but are often overcharged, and at 
times perhaps totally unfounded ; similes intro- 
duced, not for the purpose of decoration, but 
of illustration and energy, brilliant, burning, 
admirably selected, and irresistible in their 
applications. In his similes, however, he is once 
or twice too recondite, and in his grammatical 
construction still more frequently incorrect." 

On the subject of Grattan's style I will refer 
to Lord Brougham as the best critic. In his 
" Lives of Statesmen," he says of Grattan : — 

" His eloquence was of a very high order, 
almost of the very highest, and it was emi- 
nently original. In the constant stream of a 
diction replete with epigram and point,— a 
stream on which floated gracefully, because 
naturally, flowers of various hues,— was poured 
forth the closest reasoning, the most luminous 
8ta.tement, the most persuasive display of all 
the motives that could influence, and of all the 
details that could enlighten his audience. 
Often a diflerent strain was heard, and it was 
declamatory and vehement, — or pity was to be 
moved, and its pathos was touching as it was 
simple, — or, above all, an adversary sunk in 
baseness, or covered with crimes, was to be 
punished or destroyed, and a storm of the 
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most terrible invective, raged, with all the 
bliirhts of sarcasm and thunders of abuse. 
The critic, led away for the moment, and 
unable to do more than feel with the audience, 
could in those cases, when he came to reflect 
and judge, find often nothing to reprehend, 
seldom in any case more than the excess of 
epigram, which had yet become so natural to 
the orator, that his argument and narrative, 
and even the sagacious unfolding of principles, 
seemed spontaneously to clothe themselves in 
the most pointed terseness, and most apt and 
felicitous antitheses. From the faults of his 
country's eloquence he was, generally speaking, 
free. Occasionally an over-fondness for vehe- 
ment expression, an exaggeration of passion, 
or an oflensive appeal to Heaven might be 
noted"; very rarely a loaded use of figures, 
and, more rarely still, of figures broken and 
mixed. But the perpetual striving after far- 
fetched quaintness, the disdaining to say any 
one thing in an easy and natural style ; the 

* " I do not scruple to affirm, with the most solemn 
appeal to God for my sincerity, that, in my judgment, 
he (Lord Mansfield) is the very worst and most dan- 
gerous man in the kingdom." — Jttnitis. 

Other instances occur in previous quotations. 
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contempt of that rule, as true in rhetoric as in 
conduct, that it is wise to do common things 
in the common way; the affectation of exces- 
sive feeling upon all things, without regard to 
their relative importance ; the making any 
occasion, even the most fitted to rouse genuine 
and natural feeling, a mere opportunity of 
theatrical display ; — all these failings, by which 
so many oratorical reputations have been 
blighted among a people famous for their 
almost universal oratorical genius, were looked 
for in vain when Mr. Grattan rose, whether in 
the senate of his native country, or in that to 
which he was transferred by the Union. He 
had one excellence of the very highest order, 
in which he may be truly said to have left all 
the orators of modern times behind, — the 
severe abstinence which rests satisfied with 
striking the decisive blow in a word or two, 
not weakening its effiect by repetition and 
expansion, — and another excellence higher 
still, in which no orator of any age is his 
equal, the easy and copious flow of most pro- 
found, sagacious, and original principles, enun- 
ciated in terse and striking, but appropriate 
language. To give a sample of this latter 
peculiarity would be less easy, and would 

s 
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occupy more space ; but of the former it may 
be truly said that Dante himself never conjured 
up a striking, a pathetic, and an appropriate 
image in fewer words than Mr. Grattan em- 
ployed to describe his relation towards Irish 
independence, when, alluding to its rise in 
1782, and its fall twenty years later, he 
said, *I sat by its cradle, — I followed its 
hearse/ " 

I will endeavour to give a sample of the 
second peculiarity alluded to by Lord Brougham, 
and I shall take it from Grattan's speech on 
" the downfall of Buonaparte," which is within 
my own memory, and which, together with 
those of Plunket in the Commons, and the 
Marquis of Wellesley in the Lords, produced 
such an effect on the popular feeling of this 
country. It was like the "march against 
Philip of Demosthenes." The words were 
spoken, — and the people arose and marched. 

" The proposition that we should not inter- 
fere with the government of other nations is 
true, but true with qualifications. If the 
government of any other country contain an 
insurrectionary principle, as France did when 
she offered to aid the insurrections of her 
neighbours, your interference is warranted; if 
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the government of another country contains 
the principle of universal empire, as France 
did and promulgated, your interference is 
justifiahle. Gentlemen may call this internal 
government, hut I call this conspiracy. If the 
government of another country maintains a 
predatory army, such as Buonaparte's, with a 
view to hostility and conquest, your inter- 
ference is just. He may call this internal 
government, hut I call this a preparation for 
war. No douht he will accompany this with 
offers of peace, but such offers of peace are 
nothing more than one of the arts of war, at- 
tended, most assuredly, by charging on you the 
odium of a long and protracted contest, and 
with much common-place, and many good saws 
and sayings of the misery of bloodshed, and 
the savings and good husbandry of peace, and 
the comforts of a quiet life ; but if you listen 
to this, you will be much deceived ; not only 
deceived, but you will be beaten. Again, if 
the government of another country covers 
more ground in Europe, and destroys the ba- 
lance of power, so as to threaten the indepen- 
dence of other nations, this is a cause for your 
interference. Such was the principle upon 
which we acted in the best times; such was 

s 2 
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the principle of the grand alliance ; such the 
triple alliance; and such the quadruple; and 
by such principles has Europe not only been 
regulated, but protected. If a foreign govern- 
ment does any of these acts I have mentioned, 
we have a cause of war; but if a foreign 
power does all of them, forms a conspiracy for 
universal empire, keeps up an army for that 
purpose, employs that army to overturn the 
balance of power, and attempts the conquest of 
Europe — attempts, do I say? in a great de- 
gree achieves it (for what else was Buonaparte's 
dominion before the battle of Leipsic?) and 
then receives an overthrow, owes its deliver-* 
ance to treaties which give that power its life, 
and those countries their security (for what 
did you get from France but security?); if 
this power, I say, avails itself of the conditions 
in the treaties which give it colonies, pro- 
vinces, and deliverance, and breaks those con- 
ditions which give you security, and resumes 
the same situation which renders this power 
capable of repeating the same atrocity, — has 
England, or has she not, a right of war ?" 

Lord Brougham omits to notice the advan- 
tage which Grattan's power of producing an 
effect, with two or three touches, gave him in 
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the delineation of character. I will give one 
or two instances from the same speech, as : — 

Charles Fox : — 

" The authority of Mr. Fox has been alluded 
to; a great authority, and a great man: his 
name excites tenderness and wonder; to do 
justice to that immortal person, you must not 
limit your view to this country ; his genius was 
not confined to England, it acted 300 miles off 
in breaking the chains of Ireland ; it was seen 
3000 miles off in communicating freedom to 
the Americans ; it was visible, I know not how 
far off, in ameliorating the condition of the 
Indian; it was discernible on the coast of 
Africa in accomplishing the abolition of the 
slave trade. You are to measure the magni- 
tude of his mind by parallels of latitude. His 
heart was as soft as that of a woman ; his in- 
tellect was adamant; his weaknesses were 
virtues; they protected him against the hard 
habit of a politician, and assisted nature to 
make him amiable, and interesting." 

Again, Burke :— 

" On the French subject, speaking of autho- 
rity, we cannot forget Mr. Burke — Mr. Burke, 
the prodigy of nature and acquisition. He 
read every thing, he saw every thing, he fore- 
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saw every thing. His knowledge of history 
amounted to a power of foretelling ; and when: J 
he perceived the wild work that was doing i 
France, that great political physician, intelli4 
gent of symptoms, distinguished between thtf 
excess of fever and the force of health ; and 
what other men conceived to be the vigour of 
her constitution he knew to be no more thaa 
the paroxysm of her madness, and then, prophet- I 
like, he pronounced the destinies of France, J 
and in his prophetic/uri/ admonished nations.'" 

For the character of Junius I must again 1 
have recourse to the "Preliminary Essay:" — ■ ' 

"To judge of the moral and political charactc 
of Junius from his writings, as well private j 
public, he appears to be a man of a bold and | 
ardent spirit, tenaciously honourable in his I 
personal connexions, but vehement and in- 
veterate in his enmities, aud quick and irrita- 
ble in conceiving them. In his state principles 
he was strictly constitutional, excepting per- 
haps upon the single point of denying the! 
impeccability of the crown ; in those of religion I 
he, at least, ostensibly professed an attachment \ 
to the established church." 

And again : — 

"Whether the writer of these letters hai 
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any other and less worthy object in view than 
he uniformly avowed, namely, a desire to sub- 
serve the best political interests of his country, 
it is impossible to ascertain with precision. It 
is unquestionably no common occurrence in 
history, to behold a man thus steadily, and 
almost incessantly, for five years, volunteering 
his services in the cause of the people, amidst 
abuse and slander from every party, exposed to 
universal resentment, unknown, and not daring 
to be known, without having any personal 
object to acquire, any sinister motive of in- 
dividual aggrandizement or reward. Yet no- 
thing either in his public or private letters 
afibrds us any tangible proof that he was thus 
actuated. Throughout the whole, from first 
to last, in the midst of all his warmth and 
rancour, his argument and declamation, his 
appeal to the public, and his notes to his con- 
fidential friends, he seems to have been influ- 
enced by the stimulus of sound and genuine 
patriotism alone. With this he commenced 
his career, and with this he retired from the 
field of action, retaining, until the latest 
period at which we are able to catch a glimpse 
of him, the same political sentiments he had 
professed on his first appearance before the 
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world, and still ready to renew his efforts 
the very moment he could perceive they 
had a chance of heing attended with benefit." 

Lord Brougham thus draws the character 
of Grattan: — 

"In private life he was without a stain, 
whether of temper, or of principle ; singularly 
amiable, as well as of unblemished purity in 
all the relations of family and of society; of 
manners as full of generosity as they were free 
from affectation; of conversation as much 
seasoned with spirit and impregnated with 
knowledge as it was void of all asperity and 
gall. Whoever heard him in private society, 
and marked the calm tone of his judicious 
counsel, the profound wisdom of his sagacious 
observations, the unceasing felicity of his 
expressions, could well suppose that he had 
conversed with the orator whose wit and whose 
wisdom enlightened and guided the senate of 
his country ; but in the playful hilarity of the 
companion, his unbroken serenity, his un- 
ruffled good-nature, it would have been indeed 
a difficult thing to recognize the giant of 
debate, whose awful energies had been hurled, 
nor yet exhausted, upon the Corrys, the 
Duigenans, and the Floods/' 
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But the character of Grattan ought not to 
be confined to prose. He deserves to be 
celebrated in immortal verse. And that has 
been done for him most worthily by Thomas 
Moore in the lines from which I have before 
quoted, and which are to be found ('pur- 
pureus pannus ') among the "Irish Melodies," 
beginning,— 

" Shall the Harp then be silent, when he who first gave 
To our country a name is withdrawn from all eyes ? 
Shall a Minstrel of Erin stand mute by the grave, 
Where the first — where the best of her Patriots lies ? " 

and Qontaining that sublime stanza, which is 
not surpassed by any thing that Pindar has left 
behind him, — 

" What a union of all the afiections and powers. 
By which life is exalted, embellished, refined, 
Was embraced in that Spirit — whose centre was oiirs. 
But whose mighty cvrcvmference circled ma/nhind V* 

With regard to the authorship of Junius, 
I have always thought the point (which was 
missed by Lord Macaulay and Lord Stanhope) 
has been correctly taken by Mr. Charles 
Butler. He says in his " Reminiscences," vol. 
i. p. 93 :— 

" To bring the question to a direct issue, — 
are the glow and loftiness discernible in every 
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page of Junius, once visible in any of these 
extracts (from the writings of Sir Philip 
Francis) ? Where do we find those thoughts 
that breathe, those words that burn, which 
Junius scatters in every page ? a single drop 
of that cobra capella^ which falls from Junius 
so often?" 

And again, p. 100 : — 

" Such, in our opinion, is the state of the 
question : all external evidence is in favour of 
Sir Philip, all internal evidence is against 
him. Thus the argument on each side neu- 
tralizes the argument on the other, and the 
pretension of Sir Philip vanishes. 

" A third hypothesis is therefore necessary : 
the conclusion to which it should lead, ought 
to be such as is consistent with the evidence 
on each side, and restores to each its indi- 
vidual activity." 

Now this is done — and perhaps can only be 
done — by supposing that Sir Philip was not 
Junius^ but the amanuensis of Junius ; that 
the real Junius was too high to be bought ; so 
that^ when he made his terms with Govern- 
mentj he was contented to remain in a proud 
obscurity^ — but stipulated a boon for his 
scribe^ and was of consequence enough to 
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insist that the boon should be liberal. Now 
several passages in Junius's letters seem to 
show that he employed an amanuensis. In a 
note to Woodfall ' he says, " You shall have 
the letter some time to-morrow. It cannot be 
corrected and copied sooner." In another ®, 
he says, " The enclosed, though begun within 
these few days, has been greatly laboured. It 
is very correctly copied." In another, he 
mentions "the gentleman who transacts the 
conveyancing part of their correspondence," 
and who told him " there was much difficulty 
last night *." If the recollection of the writer 
(C. Butler) that Junius's letter to the King 
is in a handwriting different from that of 
the other letters ', be accurate, the evidence 
for an amanuensis is very strong. 

Whether Grattan was the person who 



' Vol. i. No. 9, p. 210. Woodfall's edition. 

* Ibid. No. 24, p. 214. 
» Ibid. No. 51, p. 246. 

* "Wilkes had shown the original letters to C. Butler. 
Beminiscences, vol. i. p. 78. Butler supposes "that 
they are now in the hands of Miss "Wilkes." I can 
understand this very well of the letters from Junius to 
Wilkes himself, but how could these papers have included 
the ' Letter to the King ?' 
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played the first part in the drama, and is to 
be considered as the " real Junius," it will be 
for the British Public to decide, upon con- 
sideration of the statement which I have 
submitted to them. I will only say to that 
Public, in humble imitation of Junius — " Mine 
is but an inferior office in the temple of 
Apollo : I have brought forward the hero, and 
presented him to your view: it is for you to 
confer the laureL" 
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(A.) Chabactsr of Lobd Chjlthui. 

The Secretary stood alone. Modem degeneracy had 
not reached him. Original and unaccommodating, the 
features of his character had the hardihood of antiquity. 
TTiq aagust mind overawed majesty, and one of his sove- 
reigns thought royalty so impaired in his presence, that 
he conspired to remove him, in order to be relieved firom 
his superiority. No state chicanery, no narrow system 
of vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial victories, 
sunk him to the vylgar level of the great ; but over- 
bearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object was 
England, his ambition was fame. Without dividing, he 
destroyed party; without corrupting, he made a venal 
age unanimous. France sunk beneath him. With one 
hand he smote the house of Bourbon, and wielded in the 
other the democracy of [England \ The sight of his mind 
was infinite: and his schemes were to affect, not 
England, nor the present age only, but Europe and 
posterity. Wonderful were the means by which these 
schemes were accomplished, always seasonable, always 
adequate, the suggestions of an understanding animated 
by ardour, and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and 
indolent were unknown to him. 'No domestic diffi- 

^ '' How long do you think it possible for this management to 
last ? I will answer you with precision. It will last mitil there is 
a general insurrection of the English nation, or until the house of 
Bourbon have collected their strength and strike you to the heart." 
— Junius. 
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culties, ^0 domestic weaknesses reached him; but aloof 
from the sordid occurrences of life, and unsullied by its 
intercourse, he came occasionallj into our system, to 
counsel and to decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so 
authoritative, astonished a corrupt age, and the treasury 
trembled at the name of Pitt through all her classes 
of venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that she had 
found defects in this statesman, and talked much of the 
inconsistency of his glory, and much of the ruin of his 
victories ; but the history of his country and the calami- 
ties of the enemy answered and refuted her. 

'Nor were his political abilities his only talents : his 
eloquence was an era in the senate, peculiar and spon- 
taneous, familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and 
instructive wisdom : not like the torrent of Demosthenes, 
or the splendid conflagration of Tully; it resembled 
sometimes the thunder, and sometimes the music of the 
spheres. Like Murray, he did not conduct the under- 
standing through the painful subtilty of argumenta- 
tion ; nor was he, like Townshend, for ever on the rack 
of exertion ; but rather lightened upon the subject, and 
reached the point by the flashings of the mind, which, 
like those of his eye, were felt, but could not be 
followed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man something 
that could create, subvert, or reform ; an understanding, 
a spirit, and an eloquence, to summon mankind to 
society, to break the bonds of slavery asunder, and to 
rule the wilderness of free minds with unbounded 
authority ; something that could establish or overwhelm 
an empire, and strike a blow in the world that should 
resound through the universe. 
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'* I AM QUITE SURE THAT TRUE POETRY IS THE BEST OF ALL IN- 
STRUCTORS. It TEACHES US TO LOOK UPON THE FACE OF NATURE 
WITH A PIOUS AND GLOWING GRATITUDE, AND TO ASSOCIATE 
WITH IT ALL THOSE FEELINGS WHICH MUST SOFTEN AND IMPROVE 
1 HE HEART." — SiR EgERTON BrYDOES. 

Yet should this Versci my leisure's best resource, 
When thro' the world it steals its secret course, 
Revive but once a generous wish supprest, 
Chase but a sigh, or charm a care to rest ; 
In one good deed a fleeting hour employ. 
Or flush one faded cheek with honest joy ; 
Blest were my lines, tho' limited their sphere, 
Tho' short their date, as his who traced them here. 

Rogers. 



OUrj irep ^vXKxov yevefj, roirj Se xal avSp&v. 

TrjKeOocoaa (f>v€r eapo^ S' iTnylyverai, &p7)' 
*^/2? avSp&v yeverjy fj fikv (f)V6i, fj S' aTroXijyeu 

n. Z. 146-149. 

(Translation.) 

Like the frail leaf the race of men is found. 
Now whirled on high, now withering on the ground. 
Those the bleak North in wanton rage pursues. 
These the sweet South with greenest tints renews. 
As Spring their birth, or Winter brings their end. 
They rise impetuous, or to earth descend. 
So man, released from nature's mortal ties. 
Or moulders to the dust, or blossoms in the skies. 



HER HEART IS ANOTHER'S. 



Her heart is another's ! those words have a force, 
Like the thunderbolt speeding the hurricane's course : 
Her heart is another's ! no longer I'll stay 
In the land of my fathers : away, then, away ! 

From manhood's first dawn on her accents I've hung, 
And drankthesweetmusic that flowed&om her tongue : 
But the spell is now broken, — ^no longer delay. 
Since her heart is another's : away, then, away ! 

Through valley, o'er mountain far distant I'U roam, 
An exile from country, and kindred, and home : 
I'll cross the broad ocean, I'U dash through the spray, 
For her heart is another's : away, then, away ! 

Her form still pursues me in light or in shade. 
With all the bright colours of beauty arrayed : 
It flutters around me, it beckons to stay. 
But her heart is another's : away, then, away ! 



WHAT LOOMS IN THE FUTURE P 1863. 



What looms in the future P Ye wise, and ye great, 
Ye Stanleys, and Bussells, and Ghrahams, reply : 

'Tis a conjuror's trick, — 'tis a measure of state, — 
'Twill fill us with gladness, — 'twill cause us to sigh. 

'Twill give to our country a long-during name, 
'Twill make her of honour and glory the heir, — 

'Twill endow her with wealth, 'twill exalt her to 
fame, — 
'TwiU depress her in poverty, grief, and despair. 

Thus, while doubt and confusion are rife in the land. 
While jarring opinions and doctrines prevail ; 

As we joi in ^te, as uncertain we sLd, 
The wisest are silent, the bravest turn pale. 

Yet though orators differ, and statesmen be mute. 
The bard half-prophetic the fixture may learn : 

May foretell of their promise the ripening fiiiit. 
And the coming events of their conflict discern. 
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Let but England be true to herself, and shell know 
The art to fix Fortune's still varying smfle : 

Let her deal but to faction a death-giving blow. 
And riae fer superior to trick'ry and gone. 

Let not Stanley nor Bnssell oar destinies role. 
But virtoe and probity, candour and truth : 

And let Wisdom, best reared in Adversiiy's school, 
Livig'rate our age, and enlighten our youth. 

Taught our course by the straight line of duty to steer, 
With a vision impartial our conduct to scan, 

And apply the strict rules of a judgment severe, 
To govern the state, as to govern the man. 

Thus taught, let us fear not that tempest or gloom 
Shall invest the £ur prospect, or darken the skies : 

While the bright sun of hope in the fiiture shall loom. 
And the beams of prosperity gladden our eyes. 
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INSCRIPTION UNDER A STATUE OF CUPID. 



" Qai qne tu sois, voillt ton maitre ! 
H Test, le fiit, ou le peut-toe ^" 

Whoe'er thou art, thy master see ! 
He is, or was, or soon may be. 



Is it 80 P and must the heart, 
Ever suflPring fipom thy smart, 
Ever subject, day by day, 
To thy unrelenting sway ; 
Must it ever, Cupid, still 
Beat obedient to thy will P 
So it is, and so 'tis not : 
Solve my riddle on the spot. 
So it is : our fervent youth 
Of th' assertion tests the truth : 



^ I have met with the French lines in one of Horace Wal- 
pole's letters. They are a translation, prohahly hy himself, of 
a Greek epigram in the Anthology. 
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And in manhood still we bum, 
Each enamoured in our turn. 
So 'tis not : for aye in age, 
Term of o\ir weary pilgrimage, 
When life's flickering lamp bums low 
With affection's gentle glow ; 
Then no minions, God, of thine, 
Nor worshippers at heathen shrine ; 
While our thoughts are fixed above. 
We sink, entranced in heavenly love. 



INVOCATION TO THE GOOD SPIRITS. 



Ye Spirits^ who bask in the sun's golden ray, 

AppareUed in glory, and radiant with light ; 
I have tracked your bright course through the regions 
of day, 
And marked your chaste splendour illumine the 
night. 

O come from the seats of ethereal joy, 

From the bowers rich with fragrance, your blissful 
abode: 
O come, and my harp's flowing numbers employ. 

To hymn your perfections, winged heralds of God. 

Blest Spirits, beneath me your pinions extend, 
Support me, protect ine, in sorrow's dark hour : 

Your graces bestow, and your influence lend, 
To arm my endeavours with heavenly power. 

hasten, shed o'er me th' awakening beams 

Of truth's glowing dawn ; fill my bosom with light : 

nourish my fancy with beautiful dreams. 
Of virtue and holiness, tranquil and bright. 
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When my eye shall grow dim, and my cheek shall 
grow pale, 

When grief shall overwhelm me, and terror subdue, 
And memory, and genius, and judgment shall fail. 

Be my hope and my trust ever centered in you. 

By the souls which have blossomed in sanctity^s pride, 
Pure souls, from all taint of mortality clear : 

By that Name, which in grace to our merits applied. 
Has saved : I adjure ye, be present, appear I 

I am heard : there approaches a rustling of wings. 
Around me soft harmonies waken and die. 

While a melody, breathed from celestial strings. 
Fills the heaven above me, and floats through the 
sky. 

Sweet Peace on my bosom descends like a dove ; 

Faith cheers and illumes me with Hope's beam- 
ing ray ; 
And the Spirits of beauty, and wisdom, and love. 

Encircle, and bear me in rapture away. 



TO A LADY, ON HER ASKING ME WHO WAS 

MY MUSEP 



You ask me, dear Emmeline, who is my Muse, 
Who deigns o'er my verses her grace to difi^e P 
Who causes my song with fresh beauty to glow, 
And gives to my numbers a livelier flow? 

For you say that a Muse I must have, it is plain. 
Or I could not awake one harmonious strain : 
I could not one touch sympathetic impart. 
Or warm with emotion a single cold heart. 

That the Muses of old are all fled from their bowers. 
Their fires all extinguished, and faded their flowers ; 
That the lyre of Apollo is broken, and mute 
Are the soft-breathing sounds of Melpomene's lute. 

You say well : and a Muse I have got, it is true ; 
But she bears no resemblance, my charmer, to you : 
I am thrall to fair Edith, — her frown and her smile 
I obey without question, and tremble the while. 
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She dictates the theme of my verse, of my prose ; 
She bids me cease writing, she bids me compose ; 
She bids me re-write what Tve written, and stiU 
I blot and correct — a mere slave to her will. 

Her look so severe, so imperious her sway. 
That I wish her far from me full ten times a day : 
Yet if granted my prayer, she's so good in the main, 
I should wish her full ten times a day back again. 

We might think from our fate that the fable had birth 
Of two jars, one of brass and the other of earth, 
Which floating together on ocean's broad wave, 
An utterance thus to their sentiments gave. 

Says the one, " My affection, so warm and so pure, 
Can no longer this cold-hearted distance endure : 

haste then, embrace me, dear sister, draw nigher ; 

1 shall count it a bliss on thy breast to expire." 

Says the other, " pure be our love, but not warm. 
Dear brother, while rages the whirlwind, or storm : 
Hearts beating in union, sigh answering to sigh, 
But let me not perish, — come thou not nigh ! '* 



THE REWARD OP CRITICISM. 

(A Story from the " Spectator K") 



A CBiTic presented Apollo^ one day^ 

With a bouquet, intending his taste to display, 

Not of flowers, but of faults, which, delighted to 

show it. 
He had culled from the works of an eminent poet. 
Apollo was pleased, and determined to make 
An equal return, for his dignity's sake, 
So he caused to be brought, from the Muses* domain, 
A sack full of yellow and beautiful grain. 
And the man of minutiao to separate told 
The husk from the seed, as the dross &om the gold. 
The critic triumphant soon finished his task. 
And attended, some boon in requital to ask : 
When the god, with a sly and satirical laugh. 
For reward of his industry, gave him — the chaff. 

* No. 291, ad finem — by Addison. 



AN EPIGRAM FROM THE GREEK K 



As Ventis was seated^ with Cupid in view. 
When a butterfly lured him its course to pursue, 
She exclaimed, though unwilling to darken his joy, 
In a tone of reproach to the frolicsome boy, — 
" Oh ! why thus on trifles thy labour bestow, 
Dear child of my love P for no mortal art thou." 



Eiapivov Zc^vpoto, ppiffiO% KrJTrouri fitXCcrcrqv 

Ni^TTiov ev Ila^iois froTs cStcoKCV ^pcos. 
*AAX' ^ Kxhrpis IBowra' Tt \rfp€ts ; ov ak fidraia 

*E(rrl Oifiis fw\0€iVf ov yap, ^/xos, jSporos ct 

Prize .Epigram hy W, N, Lettsom, 
Trin, Coll, Cam, 



" When coldness wraps onr suffering clay. 
Ah ! whither strays th' immortal mind?" 

LoBD Bybok : Hebrew Melody. 

" Ah, whither strays it," asks he P solve 
The sceptic doubt, ye roUing spheres. 

Who on your axes bright evolve, 
A circle of six thousand years. 

" Ah, whither strays it P" answer thou. 
Great sun, who rul'st the glorious day ; 

While millions for salvation bow 

To God's high name beneath thy sway. 

And let th' eternal Word, that speaks 

Immortal blessings in its page ; 
While on the pious Christian breaks 

The light of truth, from age to age, 

For ever : let that sacred Word 

Answer the poet's latent jeer. 
And make its warning voice be heard 

In thunder by his scornful ear. 
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Tell him, his joys, his hopes, his fears, 

His every smile, his every sigh. 
His erring wishes, contrite tears, 

His thoughts, are registered on high. 

Bid him, rejecting boastful deeds. 
Claims and deserts, for ill, or good. 

Haste, while th' accusing Spirit pleads. 
To lave him in his Saviour's blood. 

So may his soul, when nature quakes 

And quivers in her agony, 
"When sun is quenched, and system breaks ^ 

Shrink not from immortality. 

' LoB3> Byeon ; same melody. 



TO A SISTER ON HEB RECOVERY PROM A 
PROTRACTED ILLNESS. 



What joy, to watch the bursting gleams 

Of health's rekindled ray ; 
To gaze, while every feature seems 

To flash a brighter day ; 
And shades of tender crimson streak 
The outlines of that pallid cheek. 

With life renewed her pulses beat, 
Her locks their tint resume ; 

Her bosom swells with genial heat, 
And glows with fresher bloom ; 

Her eyes with fire unwonted bum, 

And youth, and health, and hope, return. 

I see the form that met my view 

In life's unclouded spring. 
On pleasure's wing that lightly flew, 

The wildest, sweetest thing. 
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That ever to this bosom clung, 

And round my heart its tendrils flimg. 

A form most infantine, imbued 

With colours of the sky, 
When rays, by flitting rays pursued. 

The sun's pavilion dye : 
A form so light and passing fair. 
Its texture shows like woven air. 

My sister! once again I trace 

That form remembered long ; 
Th' expression of that speaking face. 

The music of that tongue ; 
And once again my spirit flies 
To meet the spirit of those eyes. 

Again thy fingers strike the lyre. 

Again those numbers flow ; 
The flowers of mirth that reinspire, 

And chase the clouds of woe : 
Soft as the breath of dying gales, 
Or sound of murmuring waterfalls. 

That strain, which oft m childhood's hour 

Could weave a magic spell, 
Whose influence bland, and soothing power. 

Upon my spirit fell, — 
That strain revives of other years 
The cherished hopes, forgotten tears. 
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Long years were they of pain and grief. 
Of mist and darksome bligkt ; 

Nor day unheeded brought relief 
To each desponding night : 

Nor paused the storm in its descent, 

The oak was bowed, the willow bent. 

Yet from her lips no murmur broke, 

No sigh her bosom heaved ; 
Her tongue in softest accents spoke. 

Her eyes, of light bereaved, 
Still seemed to glance and glisten through 
Their veinfed lids of azure hue. 

Dear Helen ! those ill-omened years 

Replete with sorrow seem : 
Faint wishes, aspirations, fears. 

The fragments of a dream : 
Grief struggling still, though still subdued, 
And meek undying fortitude. 

Oft shaU I, from the sufferings borne 

By thee example take ; 
Nor e'er shall envy, hate, or scorn. 

My firm endurance shake : 
Taught by thy art, shall patience still 
Rule sovereign o'er transmuted ill. 

Their influence fairer forms may lend. 
And brighter eyes combine; 
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And voices with my musings blend, 

But none so sweet as thine ; 
And other looks may school me, yet 
They shall not teach me to forget. 

Absent, thy image still shall glide. 

Shall flit before my sight ; 
In joy, shall whisper at my side, 

" A phantom of delight ^ :" 
In sorrow's hour, and passion's throes. 
Shall charm my senses to repose. 

So, where the waters chafe and play, 

A radiant Iris shines ; 
With sparkling foam, and fleecy spray 

Her wavy ringlets twines ; 
And flings her undulating wreaths, 
Where sunlight smiles or zephyr breathes. 

There, where conflicting torrents flow, 

And gloomy shadows move, 
Where all is dark and stem below, 

While all is bright above, 
Her presence tells of gentle showers. 
Of summer airs, and vernal flowers. 

^ Wordsworth. 



U 



TO A BROTHER ON HIS APPOINTMENT TO A 

COLONIAL BISHOPRIC, AND DEPARTURE 

FOR AUSTRALIA'. 



The ship that wafts thee to a distant climey 
Now floats impatient on the surging tide^ 

In that emporium, where, o'er tide and time 
Triumphant, England's merchant nayies ride. 

That mole *, once bearing thy paternal name. 
Grew with the greatness of our country's power : 

When fiery war breathed forth destructive flame. 
And Virtue languished in monastic bower. 

Now Peace o'er all the world extends her sway ^, 
And while the pair a common purpose blends 

In hope and love, bright harbinger of day, 
With her Beligion from the sky descends. 

* See Appendix B. 

' The East India Docks, originally planned and constructed 
by a private individual, and called by his name. 
» These lines were written previous to the war with Russia. 
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And thou^ selected by thy country's voice 
Convey'st to kindred lands God's holy word, 

Bidding a countless multitude rejoice, 

And millions ^ hail thee with their glad accord. 

invites thee, ramparted with rocks. 



The busy glories of her brightening bay. 
Her crowded marts, vales resonant with flocks, 
Her plains, her pastures summon thee away. 

Still as the hour draws nigh when we must part. 
Fond mem'ry to the past reluctant clings. 

And thought engendered by my suffering heart, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things ; 

Recalls the promise of thy early years. 

Dwells on the mom ere clouds o'ercast the sky, 

On suns which rise in hope to set in tears. 

On flowers which bloom at dawn at eve to die. 

When with young grief a father's loss we wept, 
Thouscarce three years hadst numbered : in the nunc. 

Like gem concealed, nor long thy genius slept. 
Nor late awoke to dazzle and to shine. 

Then first old Granta's rolls received thy name, 
Thy youthftd form in learning's garb arrayed, 

* It has been thought that the present situation of Australia 
promises a favourahle opportunity for converting both India 
and China to Christianity. It is the point on which the lever 
may rest. 
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An inmate of those halls ', well known to fame^ 
Where grateful science honours Henry's shade. 

Those halls which Bentley, Person, Blomfield nurst, 
By Bacon's, Newton's, Airy's footsteps trod : 

Where from their source Castalian waters * burst 
Of old, now sacred to the Triune God. 

There some few years, in talent's strength and pride, 
Scatt'ring phUosophy's rich fruits around, 

Studious thou dwell'dst, till Granta from her side 
Dismissed thee, with her choicest honours crowned '. 

Then when the world oped her enticing arms, 
Produced her gifts, her treasures loved too well ; 

Thou fled'st from Pleasure's lure, and Flatt'ry's 
charms, 
To seek B/cligion in her silent cell. 

Now go, and finish that triumphant course. 

Which thy propitious destiny began. 
With fire of eloquence, with reason's force. 

Prevailing o'er the stubborn heart of man. 

Still may the Spirits, who, from age to age. 
Their sanctifying grace have o'er us flung, 

• Trinity College, Cambridge, fonnded by King Henry Vm. 

' The fountain in the middle of the great Quadrangle of 
Trinity College is celebrated for the purity and excellence of its 
water. 

' He was Senior Wrangler, and Seventh Classic. 
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Inflame and animate thy noble rage, 

iFlash from thine eye, and thimder from thy tongue. 

Waked by thy presence, may the beams of truth 
Pierce through the lurid cloud's surrounding 
gloom : 

May Virtue flourisli in perpetual youth. 
And Vice and Folly wither to the tomb. 

Like those twin stars \ the watch-fires of the night, 
Which shed on ocean's wave their lambent flame, 

And rose with temp'rate ray, and chastened light. 
To quell the storm, the foaming billows tame ; 

In danger's hour, and bleak misfortune's shade. 
May England's and Australia's suns combine. 

And proudly from their beacon height displayed. 
For ever mingle, and for ever shine. 

* Castor aud PoUuz. 



APPENDIX B. 



The Bishop of and myself are the younger sodb of 

the late Mr. John Perry, of Blackwall, shipbuilder, by his second 
wife, Miss Mary Green, only sister of the late Mr. Creorge Green, 
who succeeded my &ther in his business. Mr. Green had 
married Sarah, one of my other's daughters by his first wife, 
and t^e only surviving issue of that marriage is Mr. Kichard 
Green, the present owner of the building yard, to whom I am 
therefore related in the double capacity of uncle and first cousin. 
I was bom February 14, 1801, and my brother February 17, 
1807. 

My great-grandfather Philip was ship's carpenter on board a 
man-of-war; during a storm, when the vessel was in great 
danger, he succeeded in saving and bringing her into port. By 
this service he acquired a claim on Government, which they 
were not unwilling to acknowledge, and in consequence gave 
his eldest son John an important situation in the dockyard 
at Plymouth. Being a man of talent and integrity, the 
latter soon established a reputation for himself: he was trans- 
ferred to a higher post at Deptford, where he considerably 
increased that reputation. At this time, Sir Henry Johnson, the 
owner of the Blackwall premises, was looking out for a person to 
manage and superintend his business, and selected my grand- 
father for that purpose. The usual train of consequences 
followed. He became part owner, and attained considerable 
influence. My father, a person of still higher talent, but not of 
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greater goodness and virtue, succeeded him, and purchasing the 
whole interest, became in 1784 sole master of the property. It 
was then of much greater magnitude than it is at present, 
extending along the south bank of the Thames, from Poplar as 
i^ as the Victoria Docks, and backward in a direct line &om the 
river, to the boundary wall which at present divides the Export 
and Import basins of the East India Docks. It was planted with 
lines of trees, and in summer frimished to the public a most 
agreeable promenade. 

My grand&ther died at the early age of 40. He was of a very 
religious turn, and was supposed by the &mily to have passed 
away while engaged in his devotions. (" Beatus ille ! ") He had 
retired to his chamber one evening for that purpose, and was 
found dead upon the floor ; the candle had &llen from his hand, 
and had providentially become extinguished. I do not, however, 
myself think that he could have been actually engaged in prayer, 
or it would not have been found in that state and position \ 

The year 1784 was one of great prosperity ^. The disastrous 
effects of the American war were in a course of alleviation, and 
the trade and commerce of the country were beginning to revive 
under the able administration of Pitt. My &.ther, during his 
whole life, was the firm and constant supporter, and I may say 
attached Mend of that minister, — through evil report and good 
report, through prosperity and adversity, 

"Alike to him was time, or tide, 
December's snow, or July's pride ; 
Alike to him was tide, or time, 
Moonless midnight, or matin prime." 

* I have met with a similar anecdote in the * Life of Chalmers,' 
and to which no doubt attaches. His uncle, a very old man, was 
found kneeling by his chair. Life had become extinct; and "the 
spirit had returned to Him who gave it," whilst in that holy and 
happy condition. 

2 We have in our family a picture of the yard taken in that year. 
There are one ship just launched, seven on the stocks building, and 
four in dock under repair. 
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He had received the education of a gentleman, having been 
some years at Harrow, where he was the friend and school- 
fellow of Sir William Jones : but the early calls of business 
prevented his education from being completed at the Uni- 
versity: although he was very carefrd to secure that advan- 
tage for all his sons. He had great natural eloquence. I have 
heard my uncle Green describe him as going into a vestry 
meeting, and finding every body against himself, bnt with a few 
words turning the tables, and converting every one to his side. 
At the great Middlesex election, he was selected to propose 
Mr. Mainwaring in opposition to Sir Francis Burdett. When 
he came forward, the mob hooted, and csJled him a government 
contractor : " Yes," he said, " I am a government contract(»r : I 
contract with Government to build ships ; I built the 'Venerable,* 
which was Lord Duncan's flag-ship at the battle of Camper- 
down • : I built " (such and such a ship, — ^naming the different 
ships, and the battles in which they had distinguished them- 
selves). Directly he began to speak in this manner, the people 
commenced cheering: the bull (to use a vulgar phrase) was 
taken by the horns; and he sat down amidst a thunder of 
applause. 

I have heard my uncle say that, in 1784, my &ther was almost 
alarmed at the tide of success which flowed in upon him, and 
prayed "that it might not turn his head." But he took a 
certain mode to obviate such a danger. He made a great deal of 
money, but he was in the habit of giving away ttoice as much as 
he made. At his death he might perhaps have lefb 100,0002. to 

' " The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to &,me. 
The veteran hero well becomes his gallant vessel's name ; 
Behold his locks ! they speak the toil of many a stormy day. 
For fifby years, through winds and waves, he holds his dauntless 
way." Maequis Wellbsley. 

These lines are part of a ballad wTitten at Wimbledon by the deare 
of Mr. Pitt in the last week of October, 1799, and sung at the enter- 
tainment given by the East India Company to Lord Duncan, in 
honour of the battle. 
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his family, which was an ample provision for them. But he 
had given away 200,000/. in his lifetime : his method was, if 
any workman pleased him, to double his wages for the week : 
so that when the man came for his money on pay-day, he found 
himself in the receipt of twice as much as he expected. 

It was customary at that time to march the regiments 
ordered on foreign service down to Blackwall, where they were 
embarked in the transports. My &,ther, from his position and 
means, was able to afford Grovemment much assistance and many 
facUities in this respect : and was thus brought into contact, not 
only with Pitt, and his brother the Earl of THiatham, then first 
Lord of the Admiralty, but with the T^ing himself. Grood old 
George the Third (who has been called "the friend of our femily ") 
was very fond of going down to view the embarkation, and inspect 
his troops : and he took the opportunity of eagerly conversing 
with my father, and putting to him many pertinent questions. 
On one occasion, George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, came 
down : my &ther had prepared a magnificent collation for him ; 
but he declined partaking of it. He merely entered the room, 
walked once round the table, with his chin in the air, refusing 
to touch the viands, and walked out again, — ^leaving my fiither 
(who was of a very high and independent spirit) in a storm of in- 
dignation. We may congratulate ourselves that our present heir 
apparent is a very different character. 

Every soldier as he embarked was supplied with half-a- 
quartem loaf and a pint of porter at my father s expense. I 
believe that on more than one occasion, he presented to the 
country a ship of war in a complete state of equipment and 
eflSciency. Thus his claims, had he chosen to urge them, were 
very considerable ; he was offered a baronetcy, and I have been 
told that he might have obtained a peerage, or any other 
honour or emolument: but he preferred to remain, as he was, 
a plain British merchant or rather manufacturer — ^living in the 
midst of his friends and dependents — ^beloved and respected by 
all, — ^and in the complete possession of — 

" What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The mind* 8 calm sunshine, and the heart-ieXi joy." 
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In 1796 he planned and constructed, with the assistance of the 
late Mr. Poucey, the engineer of the yard, what is now the 
export basin of the East India Docks, then called the Bruns- 
wick Dock, and more popularly Perry's Dock. It was the first 
of its kind in London, although some already existed at the 
out-ports. It took two years to complete, and was entirely 
successM : but the toil and anxiety which my &ther underwent 
during the work laid the foundation of a heart-complaint, which 
twelve years afterwards proved fatal to him. The Brunswick 
Dock was at first his sole private property, but he grew nervous 
during the latter part of his life, and felt very apprehensive (a 
causeless apprehension) when he learned that he was liable in 
case of any damage happening to the ships in it, and he there- 
fore sold it to the East India Dock Company, which was then 
formed for the purpose of purchasing it, receiving in part pay- 
ment a considerable number of the Company's shares. Finding 
his health decline, he, in 1798, purchased the estate at Harlow, 
in Essex, with the intention to retire and settle there, which he 
soon afterwards carried into effect. 

In 1798, the most calamitous year of the Revolutionary War, 
Pitt was desirous that able and independent men should be ap- 
pointed Sheriff's of the Eastern Counties, as most exposed to 
invasion. Accordingly, my father became Sheriff' of Essex for 
that year. « 

The last years of his life were passed at his seat of Moor Hall, 
in the society of his fiimily and friends*. These years are 

* His most intimate friend was Sir Robert Preston, Bart., an 
eminent merchant and ship-owner of that time, whose name has 
been recently brought before the public as the founder of the minis- 
terial whitebait dinner. Those disclosures, however, are not new, 
as Mr. Croker communicated them to one of the public prints, shortly 
before his death, in a letter signed * J. W. C 

Sir Robert died some time since at his residence in Scotland, aged 
about ninety years. He had on his domain there an extensive 
system of stew-ponds for the preservation of live turtle. 

In those days the journey from London to Harlow, through 
Epping Forest, was long and hazardous. My father performed it 
with his own horees, stopping frequently to dine at Woodford; he 
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among my earliest and happiest recollections. My father, like 
Sir Walter Scott, " bought, and built, and planted," but he did 
so with judgment, discretion, and success. I think I see him 
now, with his face slightly elevated, and beaming with intelli- 
gence, (he was among the handsomest men of the day,) issuing 
from his hall-door, armed with a saw, or bill-hook, attached to a 
long pole by way of handle, with which he operated on the top 
branches of the lofby trees : and making his way into one of the 
plantations, from thence, soon after, was heard the grinding of 
the saw, or blow of the axe, followed by the snapping and fall of 
some huge bough: these sounds I have retained in my ears 
from early childhood. 

Many years after his death, I found myself, Bs his eldest sur- 
viving son, and guardian of my nephew, Mr. Perry Watlington, 
(now M.P. for South Essex, and owner of the estate,) in the 
charge and occupation of Moor Hall, which I was in the habit of 
visiting at stated periods : at these times I felt the sensation ex- 
perienced by Horace Walpole, and so well described by him, in 
his visits to Houghton. As I traced, in silence and solitude, the 
walks which my &,ther had planned, and the groves which he had 
planned, and surveyed the forms to which his creative talent had 
g^ven birth, his image has seemed to arise before my eyes, and 
his spirit to shed its influence over me : and I could have re- 
peated) sadly and regretftJly, these lines of Collins : — 

" Each lonely scene shall thee restore. 
For thee the tear be duly shed ; 
Beloved, till life can charm no more ; 
And mourned, till Pity's self be dead." 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for entering into these details, 
which relate merely to a private femily : but I feel confident that 
the Public will receive with indulgence this tribute of a son to 
the memory of his parent. 

carried his wine with him, paying, however, at the inn for the amount 
which he might jbe supposed to have consumed. On these occasions 
Sir Bobert Preston, who had a villa in the neighbourhood, always 
sent the fruit. 



LE SOUVENIR. 



Philemon, k la fin d'un bal, 

Qui couronne le beau Camaval, 

Demande, avec un tendre soupir, 

De la belle Laure un souvenir. 

De grace elle donne, pour temoignage 

Des petits soins, d'un grand hommage, 

Detachde de sa tete la rose 

Qui seule son ornement compose : 

Et qui jete encore sur la danse 

Le frais parfum de sa naissance. 

II prend la fleur, le don d'une ame 

Qui tout le monde transporte, enflamme 

D'une D^esse de chaque beauts pleine, 

Des coeurs la puissante suzeraine. 

II re5oit de sa main la fleur, 

Et puis, le ciel regardant, jure, 

Qu'il bien la tacherait a ch^rir. 

Que rien ne Toserait fletrir. 

En couchant done, il met la reine 

Des fleurs en vase de porcelaine. 
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Et dort : ni peuvant ses yenx Colore, 

Quoique rallume ses flammes Aurore : 

Enseveli dans un sommeil 

Que font les plaisirs de la veille. 

Mais Cupidon, le fianc^ 

De coqiiinerie et m^chancete, 

Ce Cupidon, ^ mauvaise heure^ 

En passanty yoit la charmante fleur : 

Long temps il nourissait le rage 

Contre Laure, libre de son esclavage : 

Qui fort m^prisait^ de sa part^ 

Ses flbcheSy son arc^ ses pi^ges, son art : 

Elbve distingu^e de sa M^re^ 

PrSte i, d^daigner sa colore. 

Par d^pit done le Dieu respire, 

Tin moment, sur le souvenir ; 

En rayissant la douce odeur. 

La forme, la beauts, la couleur ; 

Et laisse un tas de feuilles nombreuses, 

TJne tige Bich6e et ^pineuse. 

Philemon, quand accroit le jour, 
S*^veillant crie, " Ah ! c^est 1' Amour ; 
C*est toi, perfide, frapp^ d'envie. 
Qui m'otes les d^lices de la vie ; 
Fl^trissant, de ta triste haleine 
La joie, et nourissant la peine. 
Tu d^robes h, ma vue la rose, 
Tout-ce-qui mon bien terrestre compose ; 
Tout-ce-qui le beau et doux combine. 
En laissant dans mon cceur I'^pine.'' 



THE MOUNTAIN OP MISERIES ^ 



Once when Morpheus a spell for my senses had 

wrought, 
And steeped them in Slumber's oblivion, I thought 
That Jupiter sat on Olympus, and heard 
The various petitions by mortals preferred ; 
While they prostrate before him complained of their 

lot. 
Both for that which was given and for that which 

was not. 
Then in pity, the God, to our misery and pain. 
Bade us each our misfortunes cast down on the plain ; 
And take from the heap, which had instantly grown 
To a mountain, some ill in exchange for our own. 

The exchanges were made with a very bad grace, 
With many a sour look, and with many a wry face ; 
While Fancy above waved her magical wand. 
And commanded the mountain to rise and expand ; 
Her glass microscopic applied to each eye. 
And caused it fresh blots and defects to descry. 

An old man, who pined for the want of an heir. 
In search of a worthy successor came there ; 

' See " The Spectator," Nos. 558 and 569, by Addison. 
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And took up, in exchange for some ill of his own, 
A young scapegrace his father had gladly cast down ; 
Who inured to rebellion, and nurtured in strife, 
His new parent half terrified out of his life. 

A gaUey-slave, hardy, laborious, and stout, 
Commuted his chains for the tortures of gout ; 
But to judge from the anguish his features displayed, 
He was not overpleased with the bargain he'd made. 

A bachelor, tired of his bachelor life, 
A housekeeping sister exchanged for a wife ; 
Nor gained he, nor lost, if the truth must be told. 
For the one was a shrew and the other a scold. 

For myseK, to escape from the shame and disgrace 
Of a short, unimportant, and meaningless face ; 
To improve me, and give me a pleasanter look, 
The lantern-jawed visage of Quixote I took, 
And soon destined my trouble and care to begin. 
When I felt for my nose, I but just touched my chin. 

Then Jupiter, grieved such confusion to see. 
In sorrow and anger recalled his decree ; 
And enjoined every mortal again to lay down 
The evils of others, and take up his own. 

When Patience, a nymph of celestial mien. 
Glided down from the skies to enliven the scene. 
And kindly determined her feats to surpass. 
Soon wrested from Fancy the wonderful glass ; 
Then,rever8ingitstube,lo! the mountain, which reared 
Its swelling protuberance, in little appeared ; 
And we mortals resolved, without sigh, tear, or groan. 
To resume our first feelings, and habits, and tone ; 
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Nor seek from exchange an extraneous cure, 
But contented our proper misfortunes endure. 

Sweet Patience ! no longer to succour us bowed. 
At the bidding of Jove, from thy palace of cloud, 
Yet willing descend, nor averse from our prayer, 
To the deep-seated haimts of Affliction repair ; 
With Hope thy companion, engendered on high, 
A bright emanation of sunshine and sky ; 
And lend to the distance, that fades from our view 
In the twilight of life, an aerial hue. 



TO A DISTINGUISHED LITERARY CHARACTER, 
ON HIS INDISPOSITION K 



Companion of my youth, whom Fortime's gale 
Has wafted onwards, with propitious force, 

Nor e'er allowed my little bark to sail. 

As once, attendant on thy prosperous course, 

Now when the sun grows dim, the tempest lowers, 
HeaVn*sconcave frowns, anddarklingmists descend, 

Or lapped in state, or couched in learning's bowers. 
Hear the forgotten accents of a friend. 

Hear, not unmindful of those happier dayfl, 
On Pleasure's wing that lightly, swiftly flew ; 

When first thy genius, crowned with verdant bays. 
From Gam's fair fountain inspiration drew *. 

^ See Appendix C. 'Reminiscenoes of Lord Macaulay/ 
^ This gentleman and myself were both students of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and in the same year. 

X 
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In keen debate, and controversy high 

Then would we join, on mossy bank reclined ; 

Or, while the river gently murmured by, 

With various converse soothe the pensive mind. 

There would we oft a wordy conflict wage, 
The shades invoking of th' illustrious dead, 

And thou for Cromwell, I for Charles engage 
In strife, nor heed the moments as they fled. 

Then on thy lips while Granta listening hung. 
And o'er thy harp in mute attention bent. 

Thy Muse the triumph of that Conqu'ror sung 
Whom now his country's fruitless tears lament 

In search of deep philosopliy we past. 
Of sparkling wit, of eloquence divine. 

Of poesy, in dreams too bright to last, 

Hours which I loved to consecrate as thine. 



Since then long interposing years have flown. 
Replete with honour, dedicate to fame ; 

Ambition with her flowers thy path has strown. 
And changed the poet's for th' historian's name. 

^ It is understood, that during his second year at Cam- 
bridge he contended nnsuccessftilly for the Chancellor's medal, 
in an English poem on the subject of Waterloo. The medal 
had been awarded to him in the preceding, as it was in the fol- 
lowing year. These lines were written soon after the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. 
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Yet have thy Kps been sealed by potent spell ; 

Though grave thy manners, as thy taste refined^ 
Mate on those solemn themes *, which reasoned well. 

Alike exalt and purify the mind. 

Soon at thy couch may Sickness take her stand ; 

Then, ere disease shall stop thy tuneful breath, 
(Closed the moist eye, and cold the lib'ral hand,) 

And stretch thee silent in the axms of death, — 

Oh, strike the lyre, pour forth the sacred lay, 

Heard by rejoicing seraphim above, 
And let the heart subdued its tribute pay, 

In strains of blended piety and love. 

Lo I Seaton * calls thee from the radiant spheres, 
Which, throned on high, he makes his blest abode ; 

With Glynn and Porteus •, his beloved compeers. 
Associates meet of angels and of God. 

* The following is a short but gracefiil tribute paid by a man 
of letters to the power of religion :— 

"The real security for Christianity is to be found in its 
benevolent morality, in its exquisite adaptation to the human 
heart, in the &cility with which its scheme accommodates 
itself to the capacity of every human intellect, in the consola- 
tion which it bears to the house of mourning, in the light with 
which it brightens the mystery of the grave." — Macaulay's 
Essays, 

* The founder of an annual prize at Cambridge, given to the 
Master of Arts who shall compose the best English poem on a 
sacred subject. 

* Dr. Glynn, a physician of Cambridge, and Dr. Porteus, 

X 2 
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Thee too expectant the paternal band. 

Grant, Stephen, Thornton, Wilberforce invite ' ; 

Bid the chords attune with skilAil hand, 
And hail thy advent to the realms of light. 

Then strike the lyre, awake the lofty strain. 
Exert those powers, for noblest purpose given ; 

So may thy spirit, pure fnmi earthly stain. 
In notes of harmony ascend to heaven. 

late Bishbp of London. The former was the author of a poem 
on ' The Day of Judgment/ and the latter of one on * Death/ 
both which obtained the Seatoniaa prize, and are of singular 
excellence. 

^ Friends of his late father^ an eminent philanthropist. 
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REMINISCENCES OF LORD MACAULAY. 

LosD Macaulay and myself oommenoed residence at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October, 1818, when be was in bis 
eigbteentb, and I in my seventeentb year. I bad been educated 
at a large scbool (about 100 boys), kept by the late Rev. Dr. 
Heathoote, at Hackney, and wbicb bad formerly belonged to the 
Messrs. Newcome (father and son) ; in their time it was much 
resorted to by the '' great Whig families," who in a spirit of 
exclusiveness preferred it as a place of education to the more 
popular public schools. Charles Fox was there for some time : 
and the walls of the school-room were covered with the names of 
Fitzroy and Cavendish. When I first went to that school, the 
Rev. Charles Heathoote, late Incumbent of Stamford Hill 
Chapel, eldest son of the Master, was the head boy, and the 
late Mr. Thomas Flower Ellis, the executor of Lord Macaulay, 
and editor of his ' Miscellaneous Works,' was the second : when 
I left the school my late lamented friend Thomas Kerchever 
Arnold was the first, and I was the second boy. Ellis preceded 
me to Trinity College by five or six years, and Arnold by one 
year : so that when I came up to the University as a Freshman, 
I found the latter in residence as a Junior Soph., and the former 
as a Senior Bachelor, reading for his second examination for a 
Trinity Fellowship, which took place in the following Septem- 
ber, and in which he was successftd. Ellis was the third 
Classic of his year, the first being the present Bishop of 
St. David's, then Connop Thirlwall; and the second being the 
late Rev. Mr. Stainforth, Incumbent of one of the St. Pancras 
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Chapels. Arnold was the second Classic ^ of his year, the first 
heing the present Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. OUiphant). 

The first time that I ever saw Macaulay was in Hall, when he 
was pointed out to me by Arnold, who said, " There is the great 
man of your year, but it is hardly possible to suppose that a 
person with so heavy and uninteUectual a countenance can 
possess any talent!" in which remark I Mly acquiesced. 
Macaulay's name had been &,yourably mentioned by Ellis to our 
tutor, Dr. Monk, then Greek Professor, and afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, who in consequence, according to the custom of that 
time, caUed upon him first to construe at our opening lecture. I 
have a distinct recollection of the kind, but somewhat pompous 
Toice of the Professor, as he uttered his name, and of the short, 
ungainly figure of Macaulay, as he stood up, and began to read 
the opening chorus of the ' PersaB.' He had been educated by 
the Bev. M. M. Preston, late Yicar of Cheshunt, (his &ther 
having abandoned his original intention of placing him at West- 
minster, which I have always considered unfortunate*.) Mr. 
Preston was eleventh Wrangler, and a Fellow of Trinity, but I do 
not find his name among the Medallists or Prizemen. He was 
one of the Evangelical Party in the Church, and on this ground, 
probably, more than on account of his scholarship, was selected 

1 He did not succeed in obtaining the degree of Senior Optime, and, 
in consequence, could not sit for the Chancellor's medals, of which 
the second was awarded to Mr. Fox Talbot, his inferior in classics, 
although greatly superior in mathematical talent. 

' Eton would have been still better, as retaining the unpress 
left by Wellesley and Canning. The st^riority of Eton was at that 
time greater than even at present. When the ' Microcosm ' appeared, 
the Westminster boys set up a publication in opposition (whose name 
I forget) : the frontispiece exhibited a pair of balances, with the Eton 
book in the ascending, and the Westminster in the descending scale. 
On this Canning wrote the following epigram : — 

" Beware I ye Westminsters, beware ! 
Nor of Eton lads he jealous. 
The case is plain, — we soar in air. 
While you are — heavy fellows." 
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by Mr. Zacharj Macaulay as a tutor for his son. Still his 
classical learning must have been considerable to have enabled 
him to obtain a Fellowship at that College. Macaulay was at this 
time, as might be expected &om his family connexions, a decided 
Tory, and, I remember, very strong in his denunciations of 
Queen Caroline and her advisers. He continued to entertain 
the same opinions until his third year at Cambridge, when 
having joined the ' Union ' Debating Society, and formed the 
acquaintance of Lord Clarendon and his brother Mr. Charles 
ViUiers, he iJecame a convert to Whiggism. In those early 
years he was distinguished, in a remarkable manner, by that 
Lplidty whilr:rflen «.« characteristic of gr«»t geius. a« 
in the instances of Sir Isaac Newton, and Oliver Groldsmith. I 
have been told by a person who was present, that when the 
chorister boys called on him for their Christmas-box, he thrust 
his hand into his pocket, and pulled out a handM of silver, 
which he gave them. My informant asked him how he could 
think of giving so much P " Why," said he, " there will not be 
more than sixpence a-piece for them!" thus showing himself 
quite ignorant of the principle on which such collections are 
made. When he wanted new gloves, he would rush into a shop, 
seize a pair from the counter, and if he could succeed in drawing 
them on by main force, he waa satisfi^, and rushed out again, 
resisting all the entreaties of the shopman to fit himself better \ 
At the College Examination of Freshmen in May, 1819, Macaulay 
was the fourth of twelve who composed our first class. I had 
the honour to be fifth, and Mr. Baptist Noel was next to me. 
Professor Maiden, who was the school-fellow, or, I should say, 
the fellow-pupil and most intimate college Mend of Macaulay, 

^ He was in the habit occasionally of asking a few of us to break- 
fast with him. When we were at our meal the college servant would 
come and clean his shoes on his feet, without taking them off, while 
Macaulay sat quiet imder the operation, talking and eating the whole 
tune. He was of a very affectionate disposition, and his custom was 
to write to one or other of his sisters at home regularly every day. 
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was the head of the class. My own particular friend, the 
Bev. J. H. Hamilton, now Rector of St. Michael's, C^iester 
Square, (nephew of the Dean of Salisbury,) was the second; 
the late J. W. Hamilton, a pupil of Dr. Malkin at Bury 
School, afterwards tutor in the family of the late Lord 
Durham, and who died in that situation at an early age, was 
the third ; Mr. White, of the Chancery Bar, a son of one of 
the London magistrates, and then a Westminster scholar 
of Trinity, was the seventh ; Mr. Henry Thornton, the banker, 
eldest son of the late M.P. for South wark and friend of Wilber- 
force, and first mathematician oi the year at Trinity, was the 
eighth. I do not remember the other names, except that I 
think Professor Long, first classic of the year in the University, 
was the last. 

It was curious to observe the two friends, Macaulay and 
Maiden, in society *, The former then, as ever afterwards, was a 
fluent and rapid conversationist, and often erred on the score of 
accuracy. Maiden lay, as it were, in the stream of conversation, 
ready to dart upon any error as his prey. He used to sit with 
Mb glass at his eye attentively watehing his friend, and correct- 
ing his statements as he went along. Their characters at this 
time are happily sketched in Moultrie's * Dream of Life ; * first 
Macaulay : — 

" — ^by his side 
Sat One of ampler brow and ruder frame, — 
A presence with gigantic power instinct, 
Though outwardly, in truth, but little graced 
With aught of manly beauty — short, obese. 
Bough-featured, coarse-complexion'd, with lank hair. 
And small grey eyes, — in face (as many said) 
Not much unlike myself, — ^his voice abrupt, 

* The late Bishop of Lincoln (Kaye), and Professor Monk were the 
chief examiners for the University Scholarships, then, as now, the great 
tests of classical merit at Cambridge. The former once told me that 
he always considered Maiden as the best classic of the two. 



\ 
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Unmusical ; — ^yet, when he spake, the ear 

Was charmed into attention, and the eye 

Forgot the yisihle and outward frame 

Of the rich mind within ; with such swift flow 

Of Ml, spontaneous utterance, the tongue 

Interpreted the deep impassion'd thought, 

And pour'd upon our sense exhaustless store 

Of multi&rious learning ; — ^for his mind 

Had been, from earliest childhood up to youth. 

Insatiable of knowledge, and his brain, — 

Not like a pedant's, cumber'd and confused 

With ill-digested, heterogeneous hoards 

Of intellectual matter, but endued 

With power to shape and mould its gathered wealth 

As need suggested, — ^tum'd, with ready tact. 

Its huge artillery on whatever point 

It pleased him to assail, — and (sooth to say) 

He was not over-scrupulous ; — ^to him 

There was no pain like silence — ^no constraint 

So dull as unanimity : — ^he breathed 

An atmosphere of argument, nor shrank 

From making, where he could not find, excuse 

For controversial fight : — ^yet when the fit 

Was off him, and he gave his mind free scope 

To follow Nature's bidding — ^who so ftiU 

Of genial thought and feeling ?— who so keen 

To separate truth from error — to detect 

The &llacy in specious terms involved, 

Or in the realms of Fiction to discern 

The beautiful and just?— He was, in truth, 

(So transcendental sages would affirm) 

The king of Understanding— unapproach'd, 

Unrivall'd in his own particular range 

Of thought ; — and if that range was not the first— 

If there were regions into which his gaze 

Pierced not — an intuition more profound 
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Than he affected— such deficiency 
Found ample compensation in the strength 
And Jfiill perfection of his actual powers, 
And the quick tact which wielded them.— 

Meanwhile 
Sis heart was ptire and simple as a child's ; 
Unbreathed on by the worldy^-^m friendship warm. 
Confiding, generous, constant ; and though now 
He ranks among the great ones of the earth, 
And hath achieved such glory, as will last 
To future generations— he, I think, 
Would sup on oysters with as right good-will 
In this poor home of mine, as e'er he did 
On Petty Cury's classical first-floor 
Some twenty years ago. 

With him in bonds 
Of mutual Mendship link'd— in classic lore 
His equal, though of less voracious maw, 
And slower to digest what he devoured 
Of intellectual food — appeared a youth 
Of comeliest presence, though of brow, perchance, 
Less lofty and projecting than the brain 
Beneath it would have taught phrenologists 
To look for in its owner : — grave he was, 
And prone to silence ; and whene'er he spake, 
'Twas with a slow, sententious utterance, 
As if each word that dropp'd was first well weigh'd. 
And licensed to go forth ; his manner shy 
And somewhat puritanical ; — ^yet none 
Possess'd a mind with richer humour jfraught. 
Or saw, with so acute and quick a glance, 
The ludicrous in all things : — ^not in vain 
He woo'd the Muse— with no ungrateful steps 
WaJk'd through the land of fancy in its length 
And in its breadth ; but with more earnest love 
He sought profounder lore : — ^his mind severe, 
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Patient, exact, with most tenacious grasp 
Held fast, and grappled with, and overcame 
Whatever of difficult impediment 
Beset his path to knowledge ; — ^nor was truth. 
Thus hardly won, less resolutely kept. 
The rash vagaries of erratic thought 
And venturous speculations, which seduced 
More sanguine minds, ne'er raised a doubt in his. 
Nor shook the deep foundations of his faith 
Even for a moment. — ^Now, a learned man. 
In Professorial chair he holds his state 
Didactic, and with classic lore imbues 
Another generation." 

In this year Macaulay obtained the Chancellor's medal for his 
poem of * Pompeii,' as he did in 1821 for that of * Evening,' 
having failed in 1820 in one on the subject of 'Waterloo.' 
These poems were extremely well received by the University, but 
I must confess that I never could read through either of them at 
that time : and their partial perusal has lefb with me a distaste 
which precludes me from making the attempt at present. Yet I 
have perused repeatedly and delightedly other prize poems, as 
Porteus's * Death,' Glynn's * Day of Judgment,' Heber's * Palestine,' 
and Chinnery's * Dying Gladiator.' Perhaps the feult is with me, 
yet I cannot think that Macaulay wiU stand high in the judgment 
of posterity as a poet. Still he has written some beautiful verses. 
There is one exquisite stanza in ' Moncontour,' which always 
causes me a thrill of pleasure, and brings to my mind that sense 
of harmony which I can suppose Canning's fevourite line of 
Politian, 

" Pura coloratos interstrepit unda lapillos," 

did to his. 

" Farewell to thy fountains, ferewell to thy shades, 
To the song of thy youths, and the dance of thy maids. 
To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees. 
And the long waving liTie of the blue Pi/renees" 
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The following entry in Mr. Wilberforce's diary is of a later 
date, but applies very well to Macaulay at this period : 

'' 1825, March 27th. — ^Macaulay and Tom came to dinner at 
night. Tom infinitely overflowing with matter on all subjects, 
and most good-humoured. 2Sth. — Macaulay off, Tom fertile 
and fluent to the last, and with unruffled good-nature." 

I believe I have materiab for an ample memoir, but want of 
time and space prevents my pursuing the subject. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 



MUSA. 



Ltdia^ num quaeris fingo qua carmina Musa P 
Qabd meditor versus, qubd placeoque, tuum eat. 

GApDIA DOLOREM SUPER^TBNIENTIA. 

DuM pateram tollo spumanti nectare plenam, 
Transmissum yini conspicioque diem : 

LsstiHsB spectata simul mihi crescit imago, 
Perque breves lax^rymas ingeminata nitet. 

IN STATUAM TUMULO SUPERIMPOSITAM. 

Ille quidem carpsit quod gratum est omne juventaB, 
Quodque senectutis cingit lionore caput : 

Dum risit, lusit, studiis indulsit amoenis, 
Mella bibens vitae laetitiaeque simul. 

At nimc marmoreus sine motu et voce recumbit, 
Et placidb juncta dormit utraque manu. 
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ZEPHYRU8 MOEIBNS. 

Sole sub aestivo dum Musa^ tepentibus horis, 
Eflundit liquidum suavis ab ore melos ; 

Ecce ! cadit Zepbyrus, jam deficientibus aKs, 
Ocelestesque sonos baurit, et emoritur. 

VOTA. 

Delia conspiciens undam deflexa nitentem, 

Miratur speciem quam sibi lympha refert, 
Discedit, formosa simul discedit imago ; 

Jam redit, et vitrese forma recurrit aqu». 
Turn Thyrsis, *' Dent ! similem mihi numina sortem, 

Tecimi luce frui, te moriente, mori/* 
Sed Damon, " Mibi sit melior fortuna precanti, 

Te veniente, capi : te fugiente, sequi/* 



MAMMON. 
{An Extract from a longer Poem,) 



Stern Mammon, how, since first the world began, 
Thy iron rule has crushed subjected man ! 
How, "varying with our varying state, opprest 
Each soul alike with thy severe behest! 

See the base miser, — ^not like him of old, 
Unknown, unfriended, solitary, cold ! 
But girt with selfish comforts, lapped in state. 
With house and land, and equipages great ; 
Intent by usury his chest to fill, 
Steeled to the claims of good, inured to ill ; 
While various gifts and qualities combined 
Form the strong features of his ardent mind. 
In art, nice critic of the chaste design. 
Eager collector of the curious coin ; 
The purchaser of many a volume old. 
In antiquated binding, rich with gold ; 
Proud of his cellar, of his table vain. 
He lives a life of luxury and gain. 
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From him iio Kb'ral contribution flows, 

His cheek ne'er radiant with compassion glows ; 

No sacred fanes at his command arise, 

Beared by his bounty, tower and meet the skies ; 

No loved associate of those zealous bands S 

Who propagate the truth in foreign lands, 

Promoting still Religion's grateful sway, 

And on the nations pour the light of day. 

He dies, nor occupies one verdant spot 

In memory's waste ; feared, hated, and forgot. 

Dark Mammon then his dusky wings shall wave 

In air, and hover o'er his minion's grave. 

Regard the Queen of FasUon's fitful hour, 
In beauty paramount, supreme in power ; 
Her children banished to a distant room, 
Her husband bowed with care, immersed in gloom ; 
While still her halls blaze with meridian light, 
And mirth and revelry prolong the night. 
In some recess she sits, or window's bay, 
Cards all her pleasure, all her bus'ness play ; 
Contending still, as fortime rules the board. 
For Mammon's treasure and the glitt'ring hoard. 
Till soon the morning sun, with garish ray. 
Piercing the sullen gloom, brings back the day ; 
And as the lamps bum dim, the tapers fail. 
Gleams on a face with rage and av'rice pale ; 
While hollow cheeks, and shrunken lips proclaim 
The husband's mis'ry and the lady's shame. 

' The Societies for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 
and for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
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How changed &om her, who, once the country's pride. 

Blooming like heather on the wild hill-side. 

In rural scenes and rural objects, sought 

A bliss untainted, and a joy unbought ; 

Hoamed through the woodland, climbed the mountain 

path, 
If or feared the wintry gale, the tempest's wrath ; 
In gay good-humour rich, and rich in health. 
Thought not of worldly schemes, nor dreamt of wealth. 
Daily attendant at the cottage door. 
Friend of the sick, protectress of the poor ; 
Honoured instructress of the village school. 
All felt her presence, blest her gentle rule. 
At church, distinguished by a modest grace. 
If or pride of heart she knew, nor pride of place ; 
While innocence, unstained by art or guile. 
Played on her lips, and lightened in her smile ; 
If or beaming piety her breast forsook. 
But gave angelic brightness to her look. 
How changed from her thy vot'ry now we see. 
Fell Mammon, and the change is wrought by thee ! 

See now at Mammon's altar trembling stand 
His victim, circled by a virgin band ; 
Her form as graceful as the clust'ring vine. 
Pale clematis, or flowering eglantine. 
Begemmed with pearly drops, distilled on high, 
A bright efliision of the weeping sky : 
The wildest, sweetest thing that ever grew. 
Inhaled the breath of mom, or drank the dew. 
! had that form to me confiding clung, 
And round my heart its pliant tendrils flung, 

Y 
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How I had cherished, shielded her from harm, 

Kursed in my bosom, guarded with my arm ; 

How watched the swelling bud expand and 

shoot, 
The blossom's promise, and the branch's fruit. 
But now, in flower of youth, and beauty's pride, 
She comes, the craven bridegroom at her side : 
In robes of white arrayed, with rites divine, 
And falls a sacrifice at Mammon's shrine. 

View him, who toiling through the busy day. 
Chained to his desk and counter, wastes away ; 
Consumed by Mammon's lust, by lust of gold 
Consumed : the plague-spot on his brow behold I 
To him the city's hum more pleasing sounds 
Than song of birds, or cry of cheerful hounds ; 
The smoky atmosphere more grateful seems 
To him, than Zephyr's breath, Aurora's beams. 
Yet should some note of music, scent of flower. 
Borne on the breeze, awaken mem'ry's power. 
Long-banished visions float before his eyes. 
Dark forests wave, forgotten landscapes rise. 
In youthftd scenes, the haunts of happier days. 
The streamlet murmurs, and the fountain plays ; 
And shades returning of departed years. 
Soften his callous heart, and melt to tears. 
Then Virtue o'er him re-asserts her right. 
And Mammon's crew avoid th' approaching light. 
So when bleak winter binds with iron chain 
The torpid beauties of the smiling plain, 
Th' encrusting ice confines the river's tide. 
Yet still beneath the living waters glide ; 
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And still, tho* chilled by frost, and clogged with snow« 
The current flows, nor e'er will cease to flow. 

Me, too, a truant from thy rural shaQe, 
Sweet Devon, where my careless childhood strayed ; 
In fiery youth, and manhood's sultry day. 
Doomed through the world to work my devious way ; 
Nor, ever toiling, ever struggling, find 
Freedom of thought, tranquillity of mind ; 
Long held in Mammon's chains, subdued, enthralled. 
With honour satiate, and with pleasure palled ; 
Me now reverting to thy much-loved scenes, 
Thy groves, where scarce the sunbeam intervenes. 
Thy amphitheatre's umbrageous sweep, 
Thy beetling cliflfe which crown the boist'rous deep ; 
Thy gleaming upland, and thy shadowy glade. 
Thy grots for musing contemplation made ; 
Me can the fond remembrance cheer, impart 
Peace to my bosom, solace to my heart. 
And as by kindling recollections fired, 
(Late heedless, mute, unrapt, and uninspired,) 
With grateful hand I touch the trembling string — 
On mem'ry's tomb this flowery tribute fling ; 
The wish occurs, occurs the strong desire, 
Again to seek thy dells, again retire ; 
Thy landscape's fair variety retrace. 
Gaze once again on nature's lovely face ; 
And calm reposing on earth's verdant breast. 
Lulled by the river's murmur, sink to rest ; 
Sigh my last sigh, and breathe my parting breath, 
In life the world's, but only thine in death. 

y2 



THE PALACE OF TRUTH '. 



O ! WHO has not heard, or in age or in youth, 

In fable or tale, of the Palace of Truth ? 

Where changing their language, our Kps, every day. 

Express our true meaning whatever we say. 

The lord of this mansion, one morning, from town, 

Politely, and kindly, invited me down. 

I delayed not my coming : arrived at the gate. 

The menials received me in liveried state : 

" You are welcome," said they, " but we cannot tell 

why 
We should show such respect to a single-horse fly." 
From amongst them advancing one tall dapper groom. 
Obsequious, ushered me into my room : 
" I'm your servant," says he, " and your orders 

implore, 
But whenever you ring I shall think it a bore." 
Thence descending my lord in his study I sought, 
Where I found him, half slumb'ring, half buried in 

thought : 
*' I'm delighted to see you," exclaims he, *• dear 

friend ; 
Your commands I await, and your pleasure attend : 

* The idea is taken from a tale of Madame de Genlis. 
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Yet I cannot but say your appearance is mean. 
And your dress is so shabby, scarce fit to be seen/' 
Thus cheered, I my way to the drawing-room took. 
Where lounging, and seeming to pore in a book. 
On a sofa reclined. Lady Fanny I found : 
While one foot depended, just touching the groimd. 
She started, and rising, her cheek tried to glow 
With a blush, and some trace of embarrassment show : 
" I am quite shocked," she cried ; " I shall die on 

the spot! 
But you saw what a sweet pretty ankle I*ve got." 
Then disgusted, at once &om the mansion I fled. 
Without bidding farewell, without turning my head : 
And Yowed from that moment, in joy or in ruth, 
I never would enter the Palace of Truth. 



SONNETS. 



TWILIGHT. 



Sweet is the breath of mom, the rising bright 
Of the sun's glory, when the sparkling dews 
With many-tinted drops the peaks suffiise. 
And bathe each mountain-top in liquid light : 
Yet love I better twilight's chastened hues, 

When ev'ry glowing colour fades on high, 
While Ev'ning with her sober vest indues 

The earth, and brooding mists obscure the sky : 
Of dell and grove is hushed the melody. 

The birds to covert flock with lagging wing ; 
Silence prevails : dark forms their shadows fling 
Athwart the view, glimmering to fancy's eye : 
Then Contemplation from her lowly nest 
Bises, and soars, with thoughts to heav'n addrest. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 

The Past is parent of the Future : he, 

With snowy chaplet crowned by reverend eld, 

Of graoefol port, and faded majesty : 

She, a fair njnoaph by pinion light upheld, 

Glowing and radiant with celestial bloom. 

Winds through the air, and still, at ev'ry turn. 
Scatters sweet roses from her pictured urn. 

And fills the universe with rich perfume. 

The sire with meet observance I adore : 
As, one by one, depart the fleeting hours, 
I deck his altar with the freshest flowers. 

And grateful bid the fuming incense soar : 

But to possess the beauteous maid I yearn. 

And ever with a lover's ardour bum. 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

Twin sisters are ye, Pain and Pleasure, still 
Prevailing o'er ns with alternate sway : 

To both, at the Divine Disposer's will, 
"We bend alike, and equal homage pay. 

And frequent, as our fading joys decay. 

Our griefe succeed : yet some a happier doom 

Inherit, cheered by Hope's prophetic ray. 

While heav'nly Peace conducts them to the tomb : 

Renewed their youthful pleasure, vernal bloom, 
Their spirits gladdened with a brighter day. 
Their feelings purer ere they pass away : 

And such, though hidden in time's awful womb. 

Great Author of existence, be my fate. 

With nearer sight of heav'n, with opening views elate. 



ON MEETING TWO BEAUTIFUL SISTERS AT A BALL 

GIVEN BY THE SOCIETY OF WEST 

ESSEX ARCHEKS. 



The dance begins, the dizzy throng 
In endless circle whirl along ; 
Fair forms and faces near me press, 
In all the pride of loveliness : 
Bright eyes are beaming, glancing round. 
Awake at music's thrilling soimd, 
And beauty's mantling smiles declare. 
That transitory bliss is there. 

But who the pair that meet my sight. 
And flutter in the sparkling Kght P 
Those lovely apparitions, bom 
Of balmy breeze, and dewy mom P 
So light, so fair they seem to be, 
So fraught with heavenly purity. 
The charms that win, the tints that glow, 
The damask cheek, the bosom's snow, 
The graceful neck, majestic brow. 
The alabaster shoulder bare. 
The clust'ring locks of glossy hair. 
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All indicate perfection, wrought 
By skilful hand, by power of thought : 
With nature's choicest beauties deckt. 
Work of a mighty Architect. 

To Dian's grace this boon we owe, 
Blithe goddess of the shaft and bow, 
Who, leaning from her starry court, 
Beholds well pleased our sylvan sport : 
And though no more, by magic strains 
Drawn down, to visit earth she deigns. 
Benignant hangs her orb on high, 
Propitious to our revelry : 
And while she glows and shines above. 
The cynosure of joy and love. 
Selected from the virgin train 
Who thread the grove, or scour the plain. 
Two of her fairest nymphs has sent 
To be the dance's ornament. 



AUTUMN K 



November's blast is loud and high^ 

November's cloud o'ercasts the sky, 

Threat'ning to speck with flakes of snow 

The russet-tinted vales below. 

The leaf assumes a ruddy hue, 

The fruit is gone, the flowers are few : 

The merry birds no longer cheer 

"With blithesome notes the ling'ring year : 

The sun curtails his useful light. 

And leaves the world to dreary night. 

Nought but the crimson colour glows 

That blushes in the last red rose. 

The lapwing's cry betokens fear. 

The swallow seeks a milder sphere : 

The raven's voice is heard to croak 

In yon dilapidated oak — 

A deeply melancholic sound ! 

While bleak and cold is the wind around. 

^ The design, and some lines of this poem, are the work of 
a near relation ; but I have, made several alterations and addi- 
tions. 
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! how unlike the balmy gale, 
That swells the skiff's light spreading sail. 
When, as it shoots down Loddon's stream. 
Departing daylight's splendours gleam. 
Reflected in the flood below. 
Like blood-stains seen on the purest snow ; 
While with soft undulating waves 
Its bank the current gently laves. . 
No more the brook translucent glides 
By the green woodland's laughing sides. 
But choked with leaves in mould'ring heaps. 
Now silent, dull, and sluggish creeps. 
Just so the stream of life flows on, 
When all its loves and joys are gone. 
Aimless, and slaves to selfish ease. 
We toil no more the world to please ; 
While, hope exchanged for dark distrust. 
Crumbles each vision fair to dust : 
No ray to light the weary breast. 
With disappointment's load opprest. 
The pleasures that we erst have known 
Are now, alas ! for ever flown : 
And sad reflection only brings 
The mem'ry of once lovely things ; 
Of joyous moments now gone by. 
Or hidden by a wintry sky ; 
The dreams of fancy long since pa^t, 
Too bright, too beautiful to last. 
Regard the prattling innocent. 
On sport and pastime ever bent : 
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He frolics on^ devoid of care, 
His springtime thoughts as light as air : 
Tripping along the spangled green, 
Delighted with the gaudy scene. 
A time there was, when young and wild. 
Wayward and thoughtless as that child, 
As buoyant, unconstrained, and free, 
I ranged the fields at liberty. 
No anxious care's corroding smart. 
No withering sorrow touched my heart ; 
But now, ah now ! the vernal showers 
May fill the smiling mead with flowers — 
Yet not for me those flowers shall bloom, 
Those buds exhale their soft perftmie : 
Ah ! not to me the breath of spring 
Shall come, with healing on its wing. 

Behold the proud, gigantic oak. 
Scathed by the lightning's mortal stroke. 
Lifting its branches, seared and riven, 
Kesentful of the wrong, to heaven. 
Itself, long numbered with the dead. 
Autumnal leaves no more may shed ; 
No more, thick foliage spreading round. 
Cast a broad shadow o'er the ground, 
When gentle spring her work renews, 
And tints the earth with greenest hues : 
Yet shall its saplings, scattered wide. 
By babbling stream, or copse's side, 
Exulting in their youthful strength. 
And bounteous nature's gifts, at length 
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Bival in magnitude and girth 
The tree to which they owe their birth : 
Emblems of man in social state — 
But I am lone and desolate. 

Yet dearer, more intensely dear. 
The farewell of the parting year, 
Than all the pleasures summer yields. 
The pride of ^rdens. groves, Jd fielks. 
I love the soft, low, whisp'ring sigh 
That's heard when munu'ring woods reply, 
Kissed gently by the rising bLze, 
That bends the agitated trees. 
I love to mark the tempest's roar, 
The waves that lash the sounding shore ; 
I love to view the leaflets dead, 
Scattered upon their lowly bed ; 
Now lingering there, now whirled on high. 
With wild impetuosity. 
The summer of perpetual rest 
May calm, not satisfy the breast ; 
Its sleeping waters, tranquil sky. 
Present a dull monotony : 
But give me Autumn's varying mood, 
To stir the spirits, warm the blood. 
To rouse and fire the torpid brain, - 
I wake, and am myself again. 



LINES WRITTEN AT THE CLOSE OF A BALL GIVEN 
BY THE OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL MARINES, 

CHATHAM. 



Hour after hour has glided by 
Since darkness wrapt the earth and sky ; 
And still the hall with music rings. 
Still loudly sound the vocal strings ; 
To drum and tambour's echoing beat, 
S^esponsive glance the twinkling feet ; 
And Valour, graced with Beauty's light, 
Seeks to prolong the reign of Night. 
So, in the starry court of Jove, 
On some great festal-day above, 
The Hours, a bright and joyous throng. 
Linked with the Graces, dance along ; 
And Phoebus strikes the tuneftil lyre. 
And all th' harmonious Nine conspire 
To swell the tributary quire ; 
While the Great Ruler of the sky 
Nods approbation from on high. 
But now the morning'* radiant birth 
Is felt alike by heaven and earth ; 
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The clifis that bear great Chatham's name 

Redden, and kindle into flame ; 

Old Medway rears his glittering head. 

And hastes to leave his oozy bed ; 

While Odo's crumbling towers * grow bright, 

Crowned with the beams of orient light. 

Terpsichore has owned the spell, 

And sighs to bid the world farewell. 

With longer pause the dancer bounds. 

With fainter notes the music sounds ; 

And, as in Homer's deathless page, 

Th' Immortals dubious conflict wage ; 

And first the gentler Powers advance, 

The falchion wield, or couch the lance ; 

Th' unelring shafts of Paris guide. 

Or fight at Hector's conquering side ; 

Or, ere the tide of battle whelm 

Light on Eneas' towering helm ; 

Till Jove supreme, who rules the fray, 

Sees Troy advance, and Greece give way ; 

Till sheathed in iron Mars draw nigh. 

And Neptune raise his battle-cry ; 

Then all the Goddesses take flight. 

And trembling leave the heady fight : 

So, when the sun with garish ray. 

Piercing the gloom, brings back the day, 

* The Cathedral and Castle of Rochester, supposed to have 
been built by Odo, bishop of Bjueux, the half-brother of William 
the Conqueror. 
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And gleaming through the crystal pane 
Disperses all our festive train^ 
Making the o'ertasked spirits fail. 
The eye grow dim, the cheek grow pale ; 
Our beauties vanish from the rout. 
Like stars, their brilliance quite gone out. 
Fair Cynthia now must quit the field, 
And Yenus to Apollo yield. 



z 



THE MARKET FOR WIVES*. 



A COUNTRY there is, though I will not defame 

Its fair reputation by telling its name, 

Where quick-witted barter unceasingly thrives, 

And a market is held for the purchase of wives. 

I visited once that same market by law, 

Or yearly, or monthly established, and saw 

A dome of gigantic proportions arise. 

Almost with its pinnacles touching the skies — 

Placarded above, in bright letters of gold, 

On the front of the portico, " Wives to be sold ;" 

And for use of all those who attended the show 

A priced catalogue fixed to a column below. 

In the halls were the articles ranged back to back. 

Each item securely tied up in a sack : 

For no buyer was ever permitted to greet 

His spouse, till the contract was signed and complete. 

^ » See the " Spectator," No. 511, by Addison. 
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Then the purchasers, thronging and bustling, drew 
nigh, 
AH hot with impatience, all eager to buy ; 
But as each in rotation selected his lot, — 
IVe the looks and demeanour of others forgot, — 
One circumstance only I now recollect. 
Which occurred at the time with a comic effect. 

A smart little cobbler advanced from the crowd. 
And clamorous, " He would have a bargain," avowed. 
So he chose, not to seem too fastidious and nice, 
A very large lot, at a very low price. 
The sack was soon opened, and from it appeared 
A brawny virago, with whiskers and beard ; 
Who furious emerged, quite prepared to assail 
Her diminutive master, with tooth and with nail. 
But the cobbler declared, as he seized on his bride, 
" Since he'd got such a bargain he would have a ride." 
So he sprang on her shoulders, and caused her to feel 
The weight of his hand, and the power of his heel ; 
While beating and spurring he urged her along. 
With noise and dismay, through the terrified throng ; 
Till we saw, ere the distance concealed them from 

view. 
He had tamed and subjected the termagant shrew. 

Then disgusted, and tired of a bachelor life, 
I thought, like the rest, I would purchase a wife : 
So I bought the best lot. When disclosed to the light 
Thy form, dearest Emmeline, first met my sight, 
I recoiled in amazement, nor marked with surprise 
The beams of intelligence shot from thine eyes, 

z 2 
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While I gazedy with a feeling of ire and disdain^ 

On thy countenance homely, thy lineaments plain. 

Yet I broke not my word, and so dear to my heart 

Art thou grown, that I would not with Emimeline part 

For double the money, nor treble : thy worth 

Is so great, I would change thee for nought upon earth. 

Still Hwas long, ere comparing the ill with the good. 

Thy genuine value I well understood ; 

Sore perplexed and unable thy merits to scan. 

To divine how they influenced the temper and man ; 

How my will they could strengthen, enlighten my 

breast, 
And with bright-tinted colours my fancy invest : 
Could rule me, and guide me, corrected and taught. 
Could invigorate eachaction, and quicken each thought ; 
Till in time I discovered the source of thy power. 
The centre of endless attraction, the flower 
Consummate, which rare in its loveliness grew 
To perfection ; the spell which had bound me I knew. 
I found 'twas not youth, 'twas not beauty, or grace. 
The charm of thy person, or figure, or face ; 
'Twas the spirit divine, 'twas the light-giving soul, 
"Which pervaded each part, and illumined the whole ^. 

' Simeon. "I could say to a Christian friend — I can tell 
you what is perfect religion. Can you, indeed P Surely it can be 
no easy matter to define it. I will do it, my brother, in a few 
simple words : Perfect religion is to the soul, what the soul is 
to the body. The soul animates the whole person ; it sees 
through the eye — ^hears through the ear — tastes through the 
mouth — ^handles through the hands — talks through the tongue 
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And SO too I pray, my young readers, may you, 
As your hearts grow more large, more extended your 

view, 
From experience of life and reaKty, find 
How great the distinction 'twixt body and mind. 

— ^reflects through the brain. The whole body is moved and 
regulated hj an impulse from within. Let religion take frill 
possession of the soul, and it will be found to actuate all its 
movements, and direct all its powers. There will be no violent 
efforts, no stiffiiess, no awkwardness. All will be natural and 
easy; an unseen and gentle influence will pervade the whole 
mind and regulate the whole conduct; and thus the creature 
will graduallj become conformed to the image of his Creator. 
This, my brother, is perfect religion." — Cabus's Memoirs of the 
Mev, Charles Simeon. 



SELF-DECAPITATION. 
An Irish Story *. 



On Shannon's bank two mower lads, Ned and lis 

comrade Pat, 
Were saunt'ring, and discoursing now on this and 

now on that ; 
Their scythes were slung about their necks, when, 

looking in the stream. 
They saw distinct with glitt'ring scales a silver 

salmon gleam. 
His head concealed beneath a root close to the river's 

brim — 
And seeing none, why, reason good, he thought that 

none saw him. 
"Ned, Ned, look there!" says Pat, when he the 

lengthy form descried ; 
" I would I had a salmon-spear, I'd tame the creature's 

pride." 
" A spear ! " says Ned, " your scythe-handle to strike 

is full as good ; 
One powerful blow will make him float lifeless upon 

the flood." 

* From Sir Jonah Barrington's * Personal Sketches,* vol. ii. p. 
124. 
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" Now, hit him smart ! there, raise your hand ! now, 

now you have him slain ; 
Now, now success ! " Pat struck the fish with all his 

might and main. 
While both, intent upon the sport, their skill and 

strength displayed, 
They thought but of the scythe-handle, and quite 

forgot the blade. 
Pat, bending low, his neck exposed, descending with 

a sweep, 
The blade sliced off his head, which tumbled splash 

into the deep. 
Ned gazed in silence and amaze, nor could imagine 

why 
His comrade's head should thus at once drop off so 

suddenly. 
But soon his wonder changed to grief, for by the 

self-same blow 
His own right ear was severed too, and with the 

head laid low. 
Down to the mill with head and ear the crimson 

current ran, 
A ghastly sight, astonishing the miller and his man. 
"Who can this be?" exclaimed the first, opprest 

with rising fears. 
" Whoe'er it be, sure, master mine, he must have had 

three ears ! " 



L'ENVOI '. 



Go, little book, thy course is free, 
Speed on thy way with motion fleet ; 

In distant climes beyond the sea, 
A brother and a sister greet. 

Qo*, bear to them our hopes and fears, 
A mingled freight of joy and pain ; 

And bright with smiles, or steeped in tears, 
Oh ! bring us to their thoughts again. 

Where Zephyr pants with flagging wing, 

Untamed the Solar ardours glow, 
In vain the flower essays to spring. 

In vain the bubbling stream to flow ; 

Go, speak of England's laughing gales. 
Her flickering lights and chequered shades, 

Her breezy uplands, sheltering vales. 
Her hawthorn copses — oaken glades ; 

* These were the concluding lines of a small volume of MS. 
poetry, consisting chiefly of contributions to the Magazine which 
I lately sent to some relations in a foreign country. 
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Recall the honis when Learning lit 
Her beaming lamp of classic lore ; 

And TVisdom sage and sparkling Wit 
Displayed their ever- varying store. 

Kindling her torch at Memory's flame, 
Then Fancy shall the void supply 

In each fond breast—a sounds a name, 
Yet quickening with vitality. 



Jamque opus exegi : quod nee Jovis ira, nee ignis, 
Nee poterit ferrum, nee edax abolere vetustas. 
Cum volet ilia dies, quae nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mihi finiat aevL 
Parte tamen meliore mei super alta perennis 
Astra ferar : nomenque erit indelebile nostrum. 
Qu^ue patet domitis Bomana potentia terris ; 
Ore legar populi : perque omnia saecula fama 
(Si quid habent veri vatum praesagia) vivam. 

Ovid, Met. Fin. 



Translation. 

My work is done : which nor Jove's wrath, nor fire, 
Sword, nor corroding time shall e'er destroy. 
When comes the day, which o'er this mortal frame 

A a 
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Alone bears sway, let it my life determine : 
I care not : for my better part shall soar 
Above the stars, my name immortal rest. 
Wherever Bome's dominion shall prevail 
Shall I be read, and voiced in popular speech ; 
And, (if a poet's words prophetic are,) shall live. 



THE END. 
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